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PREFACE 

The pcnpose at this mcMiogr^th is to pnseat to the students 
of edocation, especially to those interested in the historical 
phase d it, some mntjriak rdating to education among the 
QnalorsinPeiins^vaniaprevioasto 1800. Since the greater 
part ot the sotirce material an the snbject is almost inaccessi- 
ble, it has been thought desirable to incorporate in this work 
many reports on schocJs, soch as may be canvement refer- 
ences for others who are interested in the eaiiy educational 
history of Pennsylvania. 

Tlie manuscript reoHtls which furnish the most direct 
l^ht on this study are found in various depositories in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Those that have been pre- 
served and made accessible to the writer have been examined 
by him in person. Vnth the exception of a few cases, the 
minutes of the preparative meetings have not beea well kept; 
hence, that source of information is voy limited. 

K this work possesses merit, it is by reason of the codpera- 
tion of many men and women. I am cA>ligated to the 
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EARLY QUAKER EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 



CHAPTER I 
ORIGIN OF THE QUAKERS 

Reforms, discoveries and inventions are, at the outset, con- 
ceived by individual minds; seldom, if ever, are they the 
simultaneous product of several. The original connection is 
seen and made by an individual, and afterwards may be 
accepted by his fellows, who may appropriate the new idea to 
themselves and make its applications manifold. The novel 
idea or relationship, once seen, thoroughly comprehended 
and expressed becomes either the common property of many, 
extending far afield from its original source, or is rejected 
because it fails to prove attractive to human interests or 
necessary for the satisfaction of himian needs. By this 
means changes are wrought in a group or society of individ- 
uals, and the belief or the contribution of one individual 
becomes the faith or the possession of a nation. The meaning 
of the above statement is at once made clear by mere mention 
of a few names, such as Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Confucius, 
Whitefield, Gcethe and Fox. It is with the ideas and the 
formally stated doctrines of the last mentioned that we are in 
this connection chiefly concerned. 

In a study of education among the Quakers it is desirable, 
if not absolutely imperative, to go back to the origin of the 
society and note, at least in part, the tenets of the society and 
the reasons for its foundation. For this purpose the best 
materials are to be found in the hfe and works of Geoi^ 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Quakers. It would, per- 
haps, be unnecessary at present to make any considerable 
study of beliefs or tenets, if it were not for the fact that, in 
times past, some of the expressions of their belief have been 
misconstrued. For instance, reference may be made here 
to the so-called doctrine of inner light which was promulgated 
(I) 
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2 Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania 

by George Fox at the very beginning of his work in 1647.' 
It will be of advantage to first sketch briefly the early life of 
this exponent of Quakerism. 

George Fox was bom July, 1624 (old style), at Drayton-in- 
the-day,» in Leicestershire, England. His father, Christo- 
pher Fox, otherwise known as "Righteous Christer," was a 
weaver by trade jind "an honest man." His mother, he says, 
was of the stock of martjTs.* 

His earliest life was spent in the home of his parents, under 
whose tutelage he received a careful religious training. He 
says of himself that he was unusually grave for a youth of his 
age and that his thought constantly turned to subjects of 
religioiis nature. This characteristic religious disposition, 
noticed by his mother, was the cause of a more indulgent 
attitude toward him than was granted the other children in 
the family, especially in regard to their religion instruction. 
Of his school education we have but a meagre account; 
according to Sewell, his only education was received in the 
home and consisted of the bare necessaries such as reading 
and writing.* The essence of his religioiis education seems 
to be adequately summarized in his own words as follows: 

The Lord t&ught me to be faithful in all things, and to act faithfully 
tmo ways, viz., inwardly to God, and outwardly to man; and to keep 
to yea and nay in all things.' 

As he advanced in years some of his people, being aware 
of his rehgious tendencies, would gladly have had him enter 
the priesthood, but others dissenting, he was placed with a 
man who was a shoemaker, grazier and dealer in wool.* In 
this employment he seems to have given much satisfaction to 
his employer, and, as for himself, he too enjoyed the work of 
shepherd, afEording, as it did, ample opportunity for close 
communion with nature and limiting his connections with 
the corrupt society of manldnd, from which he soi^ht to free 
himself.' 

•Fox, Journal, I, 53. 

'Now called Fenny Drayton (see Friends Library, I, a8). 

•Pox, Journal, 1, 49. 

•Sewell, ffii/., I, n. 

'Fox, Journal, I, 49. 

*im., 50. 'Sewell, Hist., 1, 12. 
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Origin of the Quakers 3 

About the age of nineteen, his dissatisfaction with the 
world and the people about him caused him to leave his rela- 
tions and acquaintances and to seek out a more lonely 
existence in some place where he was quite unknown. This 
decision being made, he journeyed "at the command of 
God," first to Lutterworth, Northampton, Newlort-Pagnell, 
and came finally, in 1644, to Bamet. During these days he 
was often in great despair and questioned whether he had done 
rightly in leaving his parents and friends. In these periods 
of misgiving he consulted often with priests concerning his 
condition and sought thereby a remedy, which, however, he 
did not find. Driven by sheer desperation he continued to 
travel, and, after leaving Bamet, came to London where he 
remained for a short time only, having come now to a decision 
that he should return again to the home of his parents.* 

The return to his native village, however, was no cvue for 
his mental ill, though his conscience was thereby somewhat 
stilled. He continued his visits to various priests, especially 
one Nathaniel Stevens, with whom he was wont to argue 
religious questions, and who, after Fox had enunciated certain 
beliefs, which will be mentioned later, became one of his 
most cruel persecutors.' Each succeeding experience with 
the priests was but a repetition of a former and it became 
clear to him that they saw nothing but the externals of his 
condition and had not the power to penetrate to the inner- 
most complexities of his situation. According to his view 
their recommendations met only the demands of the ecclesias- 
tics; his need was genuine and he was enabled to see the 
narrow limitations which hamper the activity of one man 
who attempts to parcel out salvation to another. 

George Fox was now in his twenty-second year. It is 
pertinent that mention be made at this place of three funda- 
mental beliefs or principles, whose truth, up to this time, had 
made itself manifest in his mind. The second of these is the 
one which, being so often misquoted, has become the basis 
for the belief on the part of many, that the Society was 
opposed to education. 
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4 Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania 

1 . And the Lord opened to me that, if all were believers, then they 
were all bom ot God, and passed from death ynto life, and that none 
were true believers but such; and though others said they were believers, 
yet they were not. 

2. The I-ord opened unto me, that being; bred at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was not enough to fit and qualify nien to be ministers of Christ; 
and I wondered at it, because it was the common belief of the people. 

3. At another time it was opened to me, that God, who made the 
world, did not dwell in temples made with hands, . . . But the > 
Lord showed me clearly that he did not dwell in these temples which 
men had commanded and set up, but in people's hearts; for both 
Stephen and the apostle Paul bore testimony that he did not dwell in 
temples made with hands, not even in that which he had once com- 
manded to be built, since he put an end to it; but that his people were 
his temple, and he dwelt in them." 

These doctrines which he began to promiilgate in 1647 
were recognized as fundamental, and their influence is 
plainly to be seen in the organization and discipline of the 
society which finally resulted." 

It may well be mentioned here that though these tenets 
were incorporated in the foundation principles of the Quakers, 
they were by no means new, in the sense that they had never 
been accepted, in part, at least, by any other group of people. 
J. Brown, writing concerning the Quakers, states that 
Caspar Schwenkfeld, a Silesian of high birth, had promul- 
gated the same doctrines of inner light, direct revelation and 
the inadequacy of the sacraments at least two centuries 
before the time of Fox in England." The dispersion of 
Schwenkfeld's adherents in 1547 led to the spread of their 
doctrines outside of Silesia, being embraced by a part of the 
Mennonite Church of Amsterdam, whence their entrance was 
made into England, and found acceptance in the minds of the 
Quakers." This view is hdd also by other students of 
Quaker history," and the similarity of doctrine is clearly seen 
in the statement of the Mennonite creed, as given by B. L. 
Wicks, a student of Mennonite history." Further, it is 

"JWi., 53. 

"Myers, A. C, Immigration of Irish Quakers into Pa., 5. 

"B rown, in Traill, H. D., Soctal England, IV, 258. 

"Ibid. 

"Barclay, R., Inner life of Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 7 7. 

"Wicks, B. L., The Amish MennoniUs, 13-18. 
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Origin of the Quakers $ 

known that some of the earliest preachers among Quakers 
went to Amsterdam and vicinity and found there a kindly 
reception by a part of the people, making converts among 
both the Baptists'* and the Mennonites." An instance of Kindly 
their kindly attitude toward Quakers and also of the recogni- reception 
tion given their belief on the part of the Quakers, is shown in fii^en to 
the account by Thomas Chalkley, concerning his journey of Qi^^" 
some nine hundred miles in Holland, Friesland and Ger- 
many.'* 

As I ha.ve ha.d great peace and satisfaction in my travels in Holland 
and Germany, so, tor inciting others under the like exercise, I may truly 
say that there is encouragement for faithful ministers to labor in the 
work of the gospel. 1 know not that I ever met with more tenderness 
and openness in people than in those parts of the world. There is a 
great people whom they call Mennonites, who are very near to truth, 
and the fields are white unto the harvest among divers of them, 
spiritually speaking." 

At Kriegsheim in the Palatinate Quaker exhorters like 
Ames and Rolfe, who had been sent out by the direction of 
George Fox, 1657, succeeded in winning converts amoi^ the 
Mennonites, though they were received unfavorably by the 
magistrates who fined those who ofEered to give them any 
entertainment.*" It is from this same district that both 
Quakers and Mennonites made their volimtary departure 
and came to settle in Pennsylvania. Their prompt attention 
to school affairs on their first arrival is very similar to that 
of the Quakers, though in their case it was often the work of 
the laity, and not through the church oi^anization.'' 

A still more extensive missionary journey was undertaken 
at a later date, 1677, by several Quakers, among them Fox, 
Penn, Furly, Barclay and Keith. They visited Brill, Leyden 
and Haarlem where they held meetings, preaching to both 
Quakers and Mennonites." The tour continued up into the 
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"Sewell, Hist., I, 284. 
"Pa.Gtr.Soc..lX,i66. 

"Chalkley, Journal, Friends Library, VI, 27. 
"Ibid. 

•"Besse, Sufferings of the Quakers, II, 450f. 
*'Pa. Ger. Soc., IX, 401. 

"Pa. Mag. of Hist., II, 3501 Sddensticlcer, Erste deutsche Einwander- 
une in AmerUa, 29-33. 
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Origin of the Quakers 7 

Just as the church discipline and organization are traceable 
to the hand of Fox, so also is the attitude on educational 
affairs. It has been said that the doctrine of the inner light 
made all education unnecessary, and this perverted idea has 
doubtless possessed even some members of Quakers to the 
extent that they came to regard learning as an instrument of 
Satan, a thing to be carefully avoided. However true this 
statement may have been of some members of the group, it 
certainly is not representative of the belief and practice of 
the Quakers as a whole. Some of the more ignorant may 
have interpreted the inner light to mean just that thing; but 
it is certainly true that such an idea was never expressed by 
George Fox, nor did it become the accepted belief of the 
oiganization, as is shown by their practices. The actual 
practice, educational, among Quakers is to be followed in this 
monograph. A later chapter will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the views on education held by various individuals 
who have left some tangible monuments to their beliefs. In 
the present chapter, however, it is intended to indicate 
merely the position assumed by Fox in regard to the question 
at the outset of his labors. 

As has been previously mentioned (page 2) George Fox 
had the advantage of only a limited education. Opposition 
to the higher education, if he exhibited such, might find an 
explanation in this fact, assuming that not having shared its 
delights and advantages, he chose to deprecate it altogether. 
From a study of his utterances and his actions throughout 
his career it seems, however, that the facts point rather to a 
true appreciation rather than deprecation of education. 
The evidence appears to support, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, the following points: 

I . That he placed a great emphasis on moral and reUgious 
training. 

a . Education should be of practical value ; apprenticeship 
education recommended. 

3. That the establishment of schools was believed to 
be necessary. 

4. The objection to classical training was its inadeqimcy 
to prepare for a minister of the gospel. 
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Origin of the Quakers 9 

religiously imposed on all members as the ardor of the meeting 
and the difficulty of the task would permit. The cases 
coming up before the monthly meetings for discipline are 
largely composed of infringements of the regulations, which 
grew out of Fox's recommendations. These are, without 
question, of very ascetic nature. One inftance which illus- 
trates the incorporation of these ideals in the discipline of 
the organization may be cited in this connection. 

All Friends, trsin up your children in the fear of God; and as they are 
capable, they may be instructed and kept employed in Eome lawful 
calling; that they may be diluent, serving the Lord in the things that 
are good; that none may live idle and be destroyers of the creation, and 
thereby become burdensome to others, and to the just witness in 
themselves." 

Second, the emphasis placed on the values to be derived 
from a practical education, to be gotten, to a large degree, 
through a careful system of apprenticing the children of 
members to people, members if possible, who would also be 
careful in regard to their moral instruction, is unmistakable. 
The practice as recommended, indicated below, became the 
general rule in Quaker communities, as is adequately evi- 
denced in the meeting records. In this connection, however, 
it should be kept in mind that apprenticeship education 
could be legally enforced. 

Being in London, it came upon me to write to Friends throughout the 
nation, about putting out poo.' children to trades. Wherefore I seat the 
following epistle to the quarterly meetings of frieuds in all counties: 

Mv Dear Friends, 

Let eveiy quarterly meeting make inquiry through all the monthly 
and other meetings, to know all Friends that are widows, or others that 
have children fit to put out to apprenticeship; so that once a quarter 
you may set forth an apprentice from your quarterly meeting; and so 
you may set forth four in a year in each county, or more, if there be 
occasion. This apprentice, when out of his time, may help his father 
or mother, and support the family that is decayed; and in so doing all 
may come to live comfortably. This being done in your quarterly 
meetings you will have knowledge through the county in the monthly 
and particular meetings, of masters fit for them, and of such trades as 
their parents or the children are most inclinable to. Thus, being placed 

"Friends Lib., I, 129. 
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Origin of the Qtiakers 1 1 

Fourth, the popu'ar idea that has at times prevailed, that 
Quakers objected to giving an education such as was enjoyed 
by other sects, was probably founded on a misunderstanding 
of certain statements made by Fox with regard to education. 
Let us examine stmie of these statements, and se^ to leam 
his intended meaning. 

I saw that to be a true believer was another thing than they looked 
on it to be; and I saw that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge did not 
qualify or fit a man to be a minister of Christ; what then should I 
follow such for? So neither these, nor any of the dissenting peoples 
could I join with, but was a stranger to all, relying wholly upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

I was to bring people <M from Jewish ceremonies and from heathenish 
fables, and from men's inventions and worldly doctrines, by which they 
blew the people about this way and the other way, from sect to sect; 
and from all their beggarly rudiments, with their schools and colleges for 
mating ministers of Christ, who are indeed mimsters of their own making 
but not of Christ; . . ." 

They could not know the spiritual meaning of Moses; the prophets 
and John's words, nor see their paths and travels, much less see through 
them, and to the end of them into the kingdom, unless they had the 
spirit of Jesus; nor could they know the words oi Christ and of his 
apostles without his Spirit." 

Then we came to Durham, where was a man come from London to set 
up a college there, to make ministers of Christ, as they said. I went, 
with some others, to reason with him and to let him see that to teach men 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and the seven arts, which were all but the 
teachings of the natural man, was not the way to make them ministers 
of Christ." 

These statements represent a small selection from many 
similar ones, and may be fairly taken as indicative of his 
position concerning this one point. They are the most 
drastic prohibitory statements made on the subject in all of 
his works. But even here we fail to find either (i) a con- 
demnation of general or ordinary education or (2) a wholesale 
condemnation of classical education; indeed we read no 
objection to a minister's possessing a knowledge of classical 
authors, such as was the case of both Penn and Barclay, pro- 

"Fojt, JouTTuU, I, 53. 
"Ibid., 72. 
''Ibid., 69. 
>*lbid., 327. 
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Origin of the Quakers 13 

inner light was deemed the only preparation which was abso- 
lutely necessary. The society experienced a rapid growth in 
numbers and, due to the policy of its founder, laid great stress 
on the moral and practical education of their youth. A great 
similarity existed between the beliefs of Quakers and those 
of the Mennonites, both of which came to form a lai^e part of 
the population of the colony of Pennsylvania. The Men- 
nonite behefs are thought, by some special students of their 
history, to have been the determining influence in formii^ 
those of Friends; but this is not dearly proven. It is 
pointed out, by certain references to utterances of Geoi^ 
Fox, which to a great extent formed the basis for Quaker 
practices, that the common behef in their objection to educa- 
tion is erroneous. The system of moral education was 
exacting and full of sweeping prohibitions, and, in those 
respects, according to modem ideals, quite inadequate. 
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Originally the purpose of the church oi^anization seems 
to have been twofold. It was realized that amon^ those who 
became members some would be less constant in their 
behavior than others; hence some sort of oversight was neces- 
sary to keep each and every one in line. In the second place, 
there were many adherents in limited circumstances and the 
Quakers' belief made it imperative that these people be taken 
care of in the best manner possible,^ Realizing the existence 
of these conditions among members, it was clear to Fox that 
a definitely organized meeting was necessary whereby (i) the 
necessary assistance could be extended to those in need, (2) 
discipline could be enforced for the maintenance of the 
religious life of the organization, and {3) new meetings could 
be^ officially established when and where they became neces- 
sary. 

The earliest mention that is made of a meeting established 
for these purposes is in the case of Balby, in Yorkshire, in 
1658.* This statement is not exactly accurate, it seems, for 
we have also mention made of a general meeting, or what 
came to be known as a yearly meeting, as early as 1654 when 
one was held at Swannington in Leicestershire.* The meet- 
ing at Balby seems to have been of considerable importance 
and is frequently mentioned as one of the stopping places of 
George Fox. He recounts a meeting held at that place in 
1660 "in a great orchard of John Killam's where it was sup- 
posed some thousands of people and Friends were gathered 
together. ' '* The business of the yearly meeting seems to have 
been to devote some time to the affairs of the church ; at any 
rate, this idea is expressed by Fox in writing of a similar 
meeting held at SHpton in 1660.* The characteristic of 
these meetings, that is always mentioned, is that they were 
attended by representatives from various towns and counties. 
The yearly meeting is still a representative body. 

The smaller meetings for worship were, of course, the first 
established. Aside from the question of worship, however, 

^FrUndsIAh., 1,68. 

'Ibid. 

'Fox, Journal, 1, 179. 

»/Wd., 362. 

'Ibid., 363. 
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It is concluded agreed and assented to by Friends present that for the 
better ordering, managing and r^ulating of the public affairs of Friends 
relating to the Truth and the service thereof, there be a general 
meeting of Friends held at London once a year, in the week called 
Whitsun-week, to consist of six Friends tor the City of London, three 
for the city of Bristol, two for the city of Colchester and one or two from 
each of the counties of England and Wales respectively." 

The meeting convened in the year following, in accordance 
with the above resolution. Many of the duties performed by 
the General Meeting of Ministers were transferred to the 
representatives of the various meetings. The ministers. 
though in fact subject to the approval or disapproval of 
monthly meetings, did not relinquish their oversight of each 
other. 

The smallest imit in the organization was the partictdar or 
preparative meeting. This meeting is not mentioned in all 
localities, thoi^h it is clear from Fox's statements that he 
rect^nized this as a part of the organization, for in a letter of 
1669 he writes concerning the representatives of the quar- 
terly meetings that, 

none that are raw or weak and are not able to give a testimony of the 
affairs of the church and Truth, may go on behalf of the particular 
meetings to the quarterly meetings, but may be nursed up in your 
monthly meetings." 

This statement is given here merely for the purpose of point- 
ing out how completely the ideas of Fox were embodied in 
even the smallest unit of church organization. There is ade- 
quate proof of their existence in all sections occupied by the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, and of their great importance in 
carrying out the details both of relief work for the poor, and 
in the establishment of schools." 

There have been noted different phases of the development 
of the meeting organization. When finally it was complete in 
all its parts, there existed a hierarchy of meetings, the lower 
and smaller units of which were subject to and under the 

"Friends Lib., 117. 
"Ibid. 
«Ibid., 125. 

"Min. Horsham Mo. Mtg., 3 — I — 1797. 
Mia. Horsham Preparative Mtg., 12 — 20-~i757, 
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ing, while Western Quarterly has six." The same is true as 
to the number of preparative meetings. 

The quarterly meeting is representative of the monthly 
meetings which comprise it. Its functions are chiefly direc- 
tive and advisory, though it may often occur that a bad case 
of discipline may be turned over to it by the monthly meeting. 
In the case of school regulations, its chief concern was to pass 
on the recommendations of the yearly meeting to the monthly 
meetings and to repeat them frequently, that the lower 
meetings might be stirred up to action." It was also throi^h 
the quarterly meetings that the reports on the conditions of 
schools in the monthly meetings were collected and sent to 
the yearly meeting. It was also quite customary for the 
monthly units to pass any of their decbions on a matter up to 
the quarterly imit for its formal approval or disapproval. 
Especially is this marked in educational affairs, and particu- 
larly in the Philadelphia Quarter.'* This is most marked in 
the earliest years after establishment, and is due, no doubt, 
to a lack at that time of a very close differentiation in the 
functions of the meetings. 

The monthly meetings are primarily the business units of 
the organization. Before them come all cases of care for the 
poor, apprenticing of children, enforcement of discipline, 
establishment of schools, requests for permission to marry, to 
remove to a new location and still many others. They may 
settle some of these finally, or they may act in connection 
with their superior meeting as mentioned above. 

The preparative meeting is the smallest organization unit 
and has its firmer on the pulse of the local commimity at all 
times." Officially it acts as the agent o£ the monthly 
meeting in carrying out the details of any piece of work that 
must be done, and which the monthly meeting is willing to 
del^ate thus far." Thus in the case of Horsham, for 
instance, the business of the schools in the scope of the pre- 
parative meeting is turned over to it and their oi^fanization 

'•Friends Yearbook, 1917, I6f. 

"Min. Phila. Q. Mtg., 9—4—1728. 

"Ibid., 6—30—1689. 

"Many of the local preparative meetings are now dosed. 

'"Min. Horsham Prep. Mtn., r — 27 — 1783. 
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We are glad to hear that care is taken in some places, according to 
former advices, for the providing of schoohnasters and mistresses who 
are faithful Friends to instruct Friends' children in such method as 
Truth allows. And we desire that Friends may go on in the care to 
provide such education and schools, for the advantage of their children 
and posterity." 

More specific instructions follow in 1695. 

And it is desired ... to take special care for the good education 
and order of Friends' children in God's holy fear, . . . and also to 
see that sdiools and schooolmasters who are faithful Friends, and well 
qualified, be placed and encouraged in all counties, cities and great 
towns, or places where they may be needed; and that such school- 
masters, as much as may be, sometimes correspond with one another for 
their help and improvement in sacb good and easy methods as are 
agreeable to the Truth and the children's advantage and benefit; and 
that care be taken that poor Friends' children may freely partake of 
such education, in order to apprenticeship." 

At a much later date, 1745, very similar instructions are 
found among those issued. 

And, dear Friends, though frequently and repeated advices have been 
given from this meeting, respective of the education of our youth in 
sobriety, godliness and Christian virtues; yet, this being a matter of 
very great moment for the welfare of the present and future generations, 
we think it our incumbent duty again to recommend an especial care 
therein. . . . We also recommend to schoolmasters and mistresses, 
to educate the children committed to their charge, in the frequent read- 
ing of those sacred writings and such other good books as tend to thdr 
instruction in true Christianity; whereby their minds are in danger of 
being corrupted and led aside from the way of truth and holiness." 

A casual reading of the above statements, or any of numer- 
ous others like them, will suffice to point out to what great 
extent they are similar to the statements of Fox and other 
Quakers who were interested in education.* For con- 
venience, the content of these extracts from the yearly meet- 
ing minutes may be sunmiarized in something like the 
following : 

I. To educate morally, according to Friends' standards. 

a. To train the individual in some practical employment. 



"Min. London Yearly Mtg., 4 — 
"Ibid., 3—13, 17—1695. 
'*Ibid.. 4—7—1745- 
■See first chapter. 
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22 Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania 

They are accompanied by: 
. Select schools. 
. Teachers of approved morality. 

3. Selected subject matter. 

4. Apprenticeship training. 

5. Schools to be in all commimities, the stronger 
the weaker." 

The influence of these fundamental ideas about education 
is clearly reflected in the type of schools that were first set 
up in England. Those recommended by Fox at Waltham 
and Shacklewell in 1667, for both boys and girls, represent the 
first attempt.'' At a later date, 1702, Clerkenwell was 
established under the oversight of London and Middlesex 
Quarterly Meetings, and in the latter part of the century the 
Ackworth School, founded by John Fothei^ in 1779.** In 
all the schools established, of which those mentioned are 
representative, there is always found this primary emphasis 
on moral and useful training." 

The great influence of English Quaker education on that 
in America was made secure by virtue of the very intimate 
relation between the meetings in both countries ; this relation 
being constantly maintained through the traveling ministers, 
and tracts and epistles sent out by the yearly meetings. The 
same alertness, characteristic of London Yearly Meeting in 
these affairF, was likewise assumed by the Burlii^ton and 
Philadelphia Meetings, from whence came numerour advices. 
As concrete evidence of this close relation existing, and the 
consequent communications, a few extracts thereof are 
inserted. 

There was brought to this meeting (Middletown Monthly) the last 
London printed epistle, which was read, containing sundry weighty- 
advices and exhortations with some comfortable account of the pros- 
perity of the Truth in divers places, as also the extracts of our last 
yearly meeting (Philadelphia) wherein is recommended amongst other 
things, a half collection for the next year, and some proposals concerning 
the settling of schools in the country. , . ."' 

"Min. I-ondon Yearly Mtg., 4 — 10 — 1718. 

Tox, Journal, 11, 57. 

"Bib. of Ackworth School (Eng,), p. VII. 

"History of Ayton School, if. 

'"Min, Middletown Mo. Mtg., il — 6 — 1750. 
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That these letters of advice were not mere fonnalities but 
were really seriously considered and acted upon favorably or 
unfevorably, as in the first case below, is shown adequately 
in the following: 

This meeting taking into consideration the proposals of last yearly 
meeting concerning the settling of schools in the country, are of the 
opinion that the method proposed will not answer for the Friends who 
live remote from each other in the country. . ,*• 

In the case of Darby Monthly Meeting, latCT in the cen- 
tury, there is an instance in which the recommendations of ragulta 
the yearly meeting {1778) are followed most minutely in the 



In consideration of improving our school, t^eeable to the recommen- 
dations of the last Yearly Meeting in 1778, and subsequent advices 
down to this time having been spread in this meeting and so and several 
remarks made thereon, pointing out the advantages which may arise 
therefrom to the present rising and succeeding ages, and the loss sus- 
tained for the want thereof, tendii^ to animate a desire to pursue the 
interesting prospect. It is therefore now agreed that in future Sve 
Friends be appointed and called the overseers of the Darby School, three 
of whom shall be deemed a suftident number to transact any business 
within their appointment, viz. : to have the oversight of and visit the 
school, examine the progress the scholars make in tbeir learning, remark 
thereon as appears to them necessary; inspect the teachers' conduct, 
and from time to time as occasion may be, with the approbation of the 
meeting, agree with and employ a teacher or teachers, and on sufficient 
cause appearing, discharge any such teacher or teachers, as also any 
unruly scholars who cannot be brought to submission to the rules and 
OTders of the school; hear and determine upon all differences relative to 
the school which may arise between any teacher and employer, take into 
consideration and endeavor out after some eligible plan for raising a 
fund for the benefit of the school and as way shall open for it, pursue 
the same accordingly, and every matter and thing tending to promote a 
settlement for a school agreeable to the recommendations before cited; 
and as some of our deceased brothers have made donations to this 
meeting for the benevolent purpose of schooling children of the poor, 
therefore, the aforesaid overseers are hereby empowered and directed to 
receive and collect from the trustees thereof for the time being, the 
interest arising from the said donations, dispose thereof agreeable to the 
intentions of the Donors, and when necessary, advise and assist the 
trustees in taking better securities for the principal, and as future dona- 
tions may be made for the benefit of the school, the overseers are directed 

"Min, Middletown Mo. Mtg„ 6 — i — 1751. 
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34 Early Quaker Educaiion in Pennsylvania 

to extend care therein, as the same shall become necessary, and keep 
fair minutes of all moneys received and expended and other matters of 
importance which come before them, to be produced in this meeting 
when called tor, and preceding the quarterly meeting in the 8th month 
annually make to this meeting a clear statement of the amount received, 
expended and remaining in hand and outstanding and of the capital 
under their care; what donations made within the year past and for 
what purposes: and of such other matters as they may judge needful to 
enable this meeting to transmit the true estate of the school to the 
Quarterly Meeting, and as a fundamental of their proceedings they 
transcribe a copy of their minutes, together with such other writii^ as 
are necessary for their government in what is now constituted their 

A committee was accordingly appointed and directed to 
choose their officers, that their business mi^t be b^iun at 
once and properly performed. 

In addition to the advices sent out in the form of letters 
from the yearly sessions, the meeting also furthered regu- 
larly the distribution of books, tracts and pamphlets, 
usually the expression o£ prominent Friends, such as, for 
example, Penn's Advice to His Children, Barclay's Apology, 
Sewell's History of Quakers, Barclay's Catechism, Turford's 
Grounds oj a Holy Life, and many others of similar nature. 
Works of this kind were frequently pent over in lots, some- 
times for free distribution, or to be sold to members; as wit- 
ness the following: 

Joseph Kirkbride and Walter Faucit, having been lately in London 
upon the service of Truth, did subscribe for lOO of Barclay's Apoh^s 
on behalf of this yearly meeting, which the said meeting approves of; 
and agreed that Samuel Carpenter pay for them out of the yearly 
meeting stock and distribute them to each meeting accordii^ to their 
propoi tion of books that they usually receive, that so they may be given 
away by the several meetings for the service of truth.** 

Sam Nixon informs the meeting that he brought from last quarterly 
meeting ten small books, entitled ReJUctioni and Maxims, wrote by 
William Penn and printed for the use of schools, which he desired us to 
take the care of and to apply to the use intended as occasion may 
require,** 

Produced at this meeting, 6 Barclay's Apologies, la Richard Davis' 
Jeumots, 7 Daniel Stanton's Jmimats, 4 Hugh Turford's Grounds of a 

•»Min. Darby Mo. Mtg., I — 38 — 1790. 
"Min. Phila. Yearly Nltg,, 7—24—1708. 
"Min. Richland Mo. Mtg., 3— ai— 1793- 
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Holy Life, 8 Barclay's Calechisms; 37 books under care of Thos. Picker- 
ing, Thos. Watson, and Robert Kirkbride — to lend to the poor or others, 
as they think useful." 

The forgoing presentation of conditions within the church 
organization, their method of interaction, has been made so 
that the reader may understand that whatever activities may 
be later noted among the Quakers in Pennsylvania in connec- 
tion with the establishment of schools, were intimately con- 
nected with and were in fact the result of the English influence. 

SUMBdARY 

The fonn of organization of the meeting in the Society of 
Friends was due to the needs then existing, and was planned, 
even to the smallest unit, by the founder of the society. The 
chief purposes of the organization, when first begun, were (i) 
moral and religious discipline of members, (2) assistance to the 
poor among their number, and (3) to protect themselves 
against the oppression of outsiders (fimction of the meeting on 
sufferings). The functions of the higher meeting (yearly) 
were chiefly advisory in character, while those of the lower 
meetings (preparative) were to work out the details. Educa- 
tionally, the yearly meeting exercised an influence very early 
by its frequent recommendations and the literature sent to 
the smaller individual meetings. This rdle was likewise 
assumed by the Burlington and Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing.** This close relationship between the meetings of 
different order and the educational influence is in part shown 
by extracts taken from the meeting records. 

"Extracts Buckingham Mo. Mtg., 12 — 2 — 1776. 
"The two localities at the first estabhshment constituted but one 
yearly meeting, which met at each place in alternate years. 
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Any institution one may name has its adverse critics. Tlie 
basis of their criticism is often ill-defined; it is sometimes 
fact, sometimes imagination ; it may spring from a knowledge 
of truth, or possibly from ignorance. 

Quakerism has had many critics and the effect of wise 
criticism may be seen in some of the chaises from the old to 
the modem Quakerism. Much of that which was unjust and 
without foundation of fact, failed to have any ^ect whatever. 
But though the effect on the institution may have been nil, 
it occurs in some cases that the criticism stiU lives in the 
popular mind and is accorded a good degree of authenticity. 
By those better informed it may not be so considered. It is 
with one of these criticisms, concerning the attitude of 
Quakers toward education, that we are chiefly concerned in 
this chapter. Due chiefly to a misinterpretation of the doc- 
trine of inner light and its application, which was mentioned 
in the first chapter, there arose an erroneous conception of 
the Quakers' attitude towards education. This conception 
is not always constant ; it varies now to this side, now to that, 
but does not cease to persist. In order that this criticism 
may be put as clearly as possible before the reader, use is 
made here of a quotation from the works of S. H. Cox, at one 
time a member of Friends, who expresses with clearness the 
opinion of a very connderable group of critics. 

But there is one feature of the system of Friends which deserves a 
recognition here — its inimical regard to classical and scientific learning. 
I do not say that all Friends are thus hostile, or that they are all alike 
hostile to liberal learning but 1 charge this hostility on the system. 
That such is its character, appears from the denunciation, the indis- 
criminate proscription <rf Barclay, and that not in a' few places in his 
book. It appears in the general hostility <d Friends to all colleges and 
seminarieG where the elevated branches are thoroughly taught. Not 
(j6) 
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one young Friend out of five hundred, even in this free country, ever 
obtains a liberal education in fact or in name; certainly never becomes 
graduated in the arts at sny chartered institution, and where an instance 
occurs, it is always attended with special difficulties. They have no 
college of liberal science in the world! Some, I know, of the suspected 
worldly sort in Philadelphia have proposed and would have forwarded 
so ^rcellent an object, but they were always awed into despondency by 
the unlettered, all-knowing light within. And in this, their obsequious- 
ness was quite consistent, for if schools, academies, and universities are 
all in their nature wrong, and as such forbidden of God, it is certainly 
right to desist totally and at once from the prosecution of their cause! 
Incidental evils they will always include, but the system is not charge- 
able with these, unless in its nature it approves and fosters them. 
There will always be, perhaps, hypocrites at the communion table but 
duistianity does not make them, and the purest nunistry of the gospel 
will often become a savor of death unto death, but sinners themselves 
and not such a ministry are to blame for the consequence. And so the 
best organized system of intellectual education that the world has seen 
has often presented the appalling spectacle of profligate and wicked 
students perverting its privil^es. But what of that? Shall we bum 
our colleges? Why not our primary school houses too? What bene- 
fident institution, what bounty of the blessed God is not perverted and 
abused in this naughty world. . . .* 

I cannot leave this matter without remarking the power (d education 
especially with Friends. Their mode of education b the making and the 
keeping and the secret of their sect. They subdue the infant conscience 
with the direct rays of the inward light. They identify all divinity and 
right in the associations of their children with the l^ht within and it 
friendly fruits. Here the spell commences that grows with their growth 
and strengthens with their strength. Investigation is much akin to 
skepticism and is devoutly precluded — but what worse skepticism it is 
to suppose that investigation could raze the foundation of our faith. 
They must take everything for granted or see it in the light. They 
must wear a ridiculous cut and color of clothes, such as are orthodos or 
common to the clanship and use the plain language and act like Friends, 
and then if they feel awkward or foolish, if their garb appears ridiculous 
to themselves, if theirmanner expose them to jeering and aBront, if they 
are insolently struck (as I have often) in the street by worthless boys and 
cursed asa "Quaker," if their effeminate holy whine is pro&nely mocked, 
as it often is by Sducy passengers, and if a thousand other inconveniences 
accrue, especially if they are sometimes asked for one good reason for 
such singularity in gratuitous oppositon to mankind, they must just 
bear it all for righteousness sake, not be afr^d of the cross, but remem- 
ber early Friends how much more they endured in the same cause. 

^CoK,S.K., Quakerism, 56-5T, for similar criticism, see Bugg, Francis, 
The Quakers Detected, etc.; also Bowden, History, II, 35, recc^nizes the 
criticisms made. 
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Naw much of this which they call a guarded education, is just the worst 
kind of sorcery. It is a fascination and rel^ous tyrannidng over the 
blighted attributes of mind. It is a system exactly calculated to pros- 
trate every noble, courageous and manly sentiment, and to transmute a 
fine ingenuous boy into a sorry, sly, and often simulating creature in the 
form of a man.* 

It is not necessary to discuss directly the views set forth 
in the above quotation, as they are stated clearly enough in 
the author's own language. However, in the following 
pages, there will be presented the views on education of as 
many prominent Friends as space will permit, that in so doing 
they may be considered in connection with the remarks of 
their critics and a just comparison made. In presentii^ the 



those of early views of Quaker educators reference may be made to salient 
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points in the criticism, which seem out of keeping with the 
ideas set forth and without foundation as matters of fact. 

There are quite a number of men, in the brief period 
studied, who stand out clearly and express themselves 
definitely in favor of education, thot^h they do not consider 
it the first requisite for a minister of the gospel.* From this 
number it will be feasible to select only a few for the chief 
consideration, relegating the remainder to a place of compara- 
of the leaders tive unimportance and incidental notice. The work of 
statements George Fox, though he was pooriy educated, had a remark- 
able effect on the educational work of the society. But it is 
review that in the present chapter as it has 
1 the first.* 
By far the most familiar of all characters in Quaker history 
is that of William Penn. And to his influence must be 
attributed largely the hearty interest in education shown, not 
only in Philadelphia, but also in the surrounding communities. 
He was well educated, but it is not desired to make a cape for 
or against him on the basis of his education; let us judge by 
his written or spoken expression and actual procedure in 
practice. No attempt is made to prove or disprove his con- 
tentions as to what was right or wrong, necessary or unneces- 
sary in education. The questioiK asked in his case and the 

"Cox, S. H., Quakerism, 142-3. 

*This pcnnt was further explained in Chapter I. 

*pp. 7^. 
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others that follow is: What did they approve or disapprove 
of in education? 

Not only in works that might be called strictly educational 
did Penn give educational advice, valuable alike to youth and 
to parents, the directors of youth. His advice to his children Pam 
on the value of diligence and its necessity for success, and the recoinmendB 
propriety of frugahty, even in the homes of the rich, embodies practical 
many of the most essential principles in education at any '"""** 
time. It is especially apphcable to the education of the 
Tn an of business, emphasizing the importance of the practical 
duties in life. Some pointed statements are especially 
worthy of repetition. 

Diligence ... is a, discreet and understanding application of oiiioence 
onesself to business; ... it loses not, it conquers difficulties. 
. . . Be busy to a purpose; for a busy man and a man of business 
arc two different things. Lay your matters and diligence succeeds 
them, else pains are lost. . . . Consider well your end, suit your 
means to it, and diligently employ them, and you will arrive where you 
would be. . . .' Frugality is a virtue too, and not of little use in Frugal 
life, the better way to be rich, for it hath less twl and temptation. . . . 
I would have you liberal, but not prodigal; and diligent butnotdnidg- 
ing; I would have you frugal but not sordid.* 

This bit of philosophy is educational in its bearing in very 
much the same way as that of Benjamin Franklin. 

In the letters to his wife and children, referring to the care 
for their education, he is more specifically concerned with 
actual school education. 

For their learning, be liberal. Spare no cost, for by such pardmony 
all is lost that is saved; but let it be useful knowledge such as is con- 
sistent with truth and godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation or School edu- 
idle mind; but ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the body and cationrecom- I 
the mind too, I recommend the useful parts of mathematics, as build- mended- 
ing houses, or ships, measuring, surveying, dialing, navigation; but (j,- useful 
agriculture especially is my eye. Let my children be husbandmen and emphfl 
housewives; it is industrious, healthy, honest and of good example, . . .' 

His preference, as might be expected from an Englishman Privat 
of that time, was for a tutorial system of education. His tutors 



'Penn., Advice to his Ckiidren in vol. of tracts, II, 30. 
'Ibid. 

Tenn., Lellers to Wife and ChOdren; Tracts on Moral and Religiom 
subjects, pub. 1S23, 61. 
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reasons therefore seem to have been based chiefly on moral 
grounds. 

Rather have an Ingenioui person in the houBe to teach them, than 
■end them to Mhooli ; too many evil impresaionB being received there,' 

The above quotation alone would seem to be adequate 
proof that Penn did not oppose education, but urged it for 
others and in his own family. But still more convincing!: and 
irrefutable evidence is found in the preamble to this school 
charter, whence an extract is taken. 

Whereat, the proiperity and welfare of any people depend In great 
measure upon the good education of youth, and their early Initnictlon 
in the prlndplee of true religion and virtue, and qualifying them to serve 
their country and themielvei, by breeding them in writing and reading 
and learning of languagei, and useful arti and (cienoee, suitable to their 
•ex, age and degree; which cannot be effected in any manner or so well 
ai by erecting public schools for the purposes aforesaid, therefore. . . .' 

If, as must be admitted, the previous statement points out 
the lack of any opposition to the ordinary rudimentary edu- 
cation that is necessary for the everyday walks of life, the 
last one certainly does the same in reference to hip attitude 
towards a higher classical education. Moreover, this in not 
a mere skeleton of words never clothed with the flesh of 
action. The principles set forth in the charter were actually 
incorporated in the work of the schools established in Phila- 
delphia, and we And them maintaininf! a classical school for 
languages and higher mathematics." The practical elements 
received the just emphasis which belonged to them; it was 
necessary that the boys and girls be made able to earn a 
living and be at least ordinarily intelligent citizens. The 
example of Philadelphia was followed by other communities; 
practical needs were given the fln-t consideration and a higher 
classical education offered when it became possible. Not 
only were these studies, which we would term higher educa- 
tion, mentioned by Penn and other writers among Quakers, 
but they were taken up and recommended by the yearly 
meeting, For example, in 1737, the minutes recommend 
that as opportunity can be fotuid, children should be privi- 

•Fenn., Lttltri to Wife and Chtldrmi Tracts on Moral and Rtlifious 
iiMectj, pub. 1833, 6f. 
*Friendi Library V, ao8. 
"Minutes Philaaelphia Mo. Mtg., 7 — 30 — 1779, 151. 
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i^edto learn "French, High and Low Dutch, Danish, etc."" 
This particiJar recommendation was made by the meeting 
because of a felt need." If then in case of a need for a par- 
ticular subject, they were willing to recommend that it be 
taught, can it be truly said that they opposed all education? 
It may be well to examine Barclay, since it is with him and 
his writings that Cox takes issue. In his Apology for Ckris- 
tian Divinity Vindicated is to be found a very clear statement 
of his position on the subject, and he voices it as the principle 
of the whole society as well. He seems to be answering 
some critic, who has taken h'm to task for his educational 
views: 

He goes on after his visual manner saying, I invragh against all tuman 
learning that has been made use of any ways in Theology ; but where he 
finds this asserted I know not, whether the words he would dedare it 
from, to wit: that man hath rendered the plain and naked tmtlt 
obscure and mysterious by bis wisdom, will bear such a consequence is 
left to the reader's judgment. But he thinks he has found out onr 
secret design of being against leanung and schools of learning, whidi is 
neither our affirmation nor our principle, but his own false suppodtion. 
We would, saith he, have all those banished, that we might more easily 
prevail with our errora. But methinks the "inn should be more wary 
in venting hisownfalseimaginations, unless he would bring some ground 
for tbemi for his assertion is so far untrue, that if he had been rightly 
informed, he might have known that ne have set up schools of learning 
for teaching of the languages and other needful arts and sciences," and 
thatweneverdenieditsusefiilness; only wedenied it be a quaUfication 
absolutely necessary for a minister, in which case alone we have opposed 
its necessity." 

Another character of very great importance in this connec- 
tion is Anthony Benezet. Born, 1713, at St. Quentin in 
France, of "an ancient and respectable family" he spent his 
early yeais in France and then in Holland, whither his father 
had fled for refuge."* A few months were spent in Rotterdam 
and the family then moved to London where the father 
entered into the mercantile business and retrieved to some 
extent his fallen fortunes. This enabled him to give Anthony 

"Eitracta London Yearly Meeting Minutes and Advices, pub. i802, 
124. 
"Necessary for use of missionanes in fore^ fields. 
"Schools established in England. 
"Barclay, Ap<^ogy. 11. 
"Vftux, Memoirs of Bcneget, lo-ll. 
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jI.w (III Ni'aJ" I'.iliU'ul.l'iii, pii, J.isf. 

<r 1.0 HiiiiiNxl roLlixiulll, hhmli, Ulirury, \X, mt. 
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but time and money to spend. It would help them to realize 
that there is something real in the world, something greater 
than wealth and broader than religious denominations. The 
heart of Benezet knew no bounds; in his philanthropy he 
included all classes. 

Third, a definite stand is made for higher standards for 



I do not know how it is amongst you, but here any person of tolerable 
morals, who can read and write, is esteemed suflSciently qualified for a 
schoolmaster; when indeed, the best and wisest men are but sufficient 
for so weighty a charge." 

He endeavors to show that the work of a teacher is pleasant 
and should interest a better class of masters than it has in the 
past. The experiences of Benezet in the school work were of 
most pleasant nature. Not only by his own statement, but 
judged also by the accounts given in his memoirs by Robert 
Vaux, it seems that he was unusually kind and sympathetic 
as a master, which won him the greatest respect of his pupils.** 
The tasks of schoolteaching are only unpleasant when being 
performed merely for the sake of the wage obtained. Those 
who attempt to teach lai^e numbers for the sake of a large 
income find it disagreeable ; they form the class of teachers 
against whom he would discriminate.'* Add to these three 
principles, his great contribution toward the freedom and 
education of the Negroes, his long life of service, and we have 
all for which he lived. It is stated that he had no private 
life; at any rate it sinks into oblivion in comparison with 
his interest and active work in public philanthropies.** 

The educational influence of John Woolman in regard to 
Negro and Indian education will be mentioned in another j^ij^ wool- 
chapter,** but concerning education generally he was equally man, his 
outspoken, and being a member of some consequence he was position in 
able to make his influence felt. Like Benezet, he regarded 
education as a social duty, both to each individual and to the 
community of individuals. This duty could not be per- 

"Ibid. 

•^aiut, Memoirs of Btnetel, 15-16. 

"Friends Library, IX, 331. 

**Vaux, Memoirs lo';. 

"See chapter on negro education, pp.j^^if. 
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fcaroed by iramwal tutors and sobooilmasteffs, for tbe piqal 

couUJ Lie macLe to lise ik> bi^xr than tJ^e nta^«r; so tbe 

tsponsi. resuJt wtiuld be aa iuamoraJ Boaety* The re^xaisitaJity, 

' Qi io tbe last aoialysis, for the ri^t cfxiduct of schools ^aJls upca 

eand the parents. W they are jjodiffereot, notibiog can be aoccm- 

** jjJished for the schools, tor the whok oommunity is no better 

or TOore insistent in its deinands than tiie individuajs ooo- 

sUiuiing it. Por this reason he urges individual pbilanthrc^y 

to coDu: to the aid of the schoolf, which are badly iteglected; 

thaee who possess wealth can do no better, for, as be says : 

MeiUteMag oo tliie situation at sctooU ia our provinces, my mind hadi, 
at tia3£&, been afiected wiUi Borrow, aod under these eierdsee it hatfa 
sppuu-td to me, what H ttiase tbaX have Urge estates were faithful 
stewards, and laid no rent or interest nor other demand, higher tbao is 
consistent with universal love; and those in low^ drcumstaaces would 
under a moderate empioy, shun unnecessary expense, cveo to the 
Gimllcst article; and all unite humbly in seeing the Lord, he would 
graciously instruct and strengthen us, to r£^ve the youth from vBriaus 
biiai-ui, in which many of them a/e entangled." 

U to this list of advocates of education, it is necessary to 
• Wht '"^ others, mention should be made of Henry Tuke, George 
Crouch Wliileliead, and William Crouch. In defendir^ certain 
Ivocates difftrentea lietween the Quaker doctrine and that of other 
MCfttioii denominations, the former discusses this one, in not cansider- 
ing human learning essential to a minister of the gospel.*' The 
reasons adduced are chiefly biblical; the knowledge of human 
literature is not recommended by the New Testament as 
being necessary for a minister, and this is considered con- 
clusive proof. Moreover, it is pointed out that Paul, though 
a well educated man, disclaimed the value of his education 
for that service, and wished always to appear to the people 
as an unlettered man of God." But Tuke goes on to explain 
that though it is not essential for a minister, teaming is not 
unes teemed nor its usefulness slighted-*'^ Members are 
desired to direct their attention to education, for a right use 
of it may promote religion and benefit civil society.*' That 

"WoQlman's Woiks, 30.S-6. "ffcid. 

"Tuke. Works, lU, 95 B. 
^Tovinlhiaiw, Chan. a:i-s. 
"TuVe. VVarts,in,95ff. 
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the use of Latin and Greek is not decried may be seen in the 

work of Penn and Whitehead, who were both scholar?, and 

whose works are full of classical references and illustrations. 

; In one instance their chief ai^ument against swearing is 

' produced from certain references to the works of Socrates 

and Xenocrates, pointing out that the Greeks were aware of 

a higher "righteousness excelling that of the legal Jews." 

i The same point of view with reference to a knowledge of tiie 

classics is taken by William Crouch, as is understood at once 

by this statement: 

They acknowledge the understandii^ of langu^es. especially oi 

I Hebrew, Greek and Latin, formerly was and still is very useful, yet they 

1 take them not therefore to be necessary to make a minister nor so 

profitable as that one unacquainted with them must be styled an idiot, 

illiterate and of no authority." 

I Moreover, from various sources one is assured that a classi- 

j cal education was not abhorred by the Quakers of Philadel- 

! phia. The work offered in the classical school was for any 

one who had the abihty to do it and its attainment was 
encouraged by Friends. The higher education was for girls 
I as well as for boys, as wemay judge from reading the journal exemplifli 

i kept by Sally Wister (or Wistar), a Quaker girl of the days ^*f^^^ 

of the Revolution.** She attended the school kept by 

I Anthony Benezet,* which was one of the highest class, moral 

and literary, and patronized by the best classes of the citizens. 

Extracts from her Journal indicate that her education had 

not been limited to the mere rudiments, but that she enjoyed 

also an elementary knowledge, at least, of Latin and French." 

This sort of education was clearly not uncommon among 

Friends and it was not the object of opposition on their part. 

I It must, however, be kept in mind that the Quakers never 

1 confused education necessarily with true Christianity.** 

I Religion in this life and the salvation of one's soul in the next 

: was a problem which concerned the poor as well as the rich, 

theuntutored as well as the learned. How could the demands 

"The Chrislian Quaker, 181. 
"Crouch, W., Collection of Papers of, 183. 
; "Wister, Sally, Journal, 13-14. 

•Established 1754 (M. P. C. S., I, 117.) 

; "Ibid. 

j "Phipps, Original and Present Slate of Man, 90. 
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eater for one than the other; the same tests had to ije 
ind passed by all, the educated one received no favors 
;h more might be expected of him.'^ Education was 
d upon as an asset which might be turned to great use 
hristianity, but the lack of it was never a bar to Chri^- 
y.** On the other hanl, education might easily 
oe. according to the Quakers' views, a definite hind/anoe 
br\i!»aK!ty."' 

5 10 aaee^ayc ibe scbenae. L'wipiaic izz '.hat day, wbxii witf 
rf- v«7f -.-TitiOT ir: aaasB =r,r* iwer.r^ijtEisi^t '"ria;. fa^/- 

' .-c ~JK .-.u.-mirt. T'li.HBB.' 5nS£, ;ji:m^i i/.r a: ii^a" i 

i-iirt- ani. i.HDft "iiK i*ncK77 i»ei.Pt tut ."ear :A'~i '' 
te- 1 3iao 11" tdsan vui. i*t«an« irreai?; nr.«s«?.«rc h tut 
xuaiia .1 -T'amis'" 'ima. fii/t Niflr jtrw" wiutut? Uc 
.-mu: i^ » .-iiiSiins lunueh -.ti: tuii' oiik u wa.' etjuali/ 
jt jt ii»: 'irrSB-n:. tiau r. i yju^n* >r uwiicr-iiai". *i'<i- 1. 
1: i;rri-j;;':. r "mu-r i* iiwa: «t .iTra^t: vt a. VL'^:!^^-- ; 

.■:i^.-u;-jTai ^-033 j-ciiasn ;-.- "'.■.cEai L~;.'iji,rfji ^■is^'-.j-ii^ti 
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be capable to understand, as the learning to read and write true English 
and Latin, and other useful speeches and languages, and fair writing, 
arithmetic and bookkeeping ; the boys to be tai^ht and instructed in 
some mystery or trade, as the makii^ of mathematical instruments, 
joinery, turnery, the making of clocks and watches, weaving, shoemaking 
or any other useful trade or mystery that the school is capable of teach- 
ii^; and the girls to be taught and instructed in spinning of flax and 
wool, and knitting of gloves and stockings, sewii^, and making of all 
sorts of useful needlework, aud the making of straw work, as hats, 
baskets, etc., or other useful art or mystery that the school is capable 
of teaching. 

3. That the scholars be kept in the morning two hours at reading, 
writing, bookkeeping, etc., and other two hours at work in that art, 
mystery or trade that he or she most delightetb in, and then let them 
have two hours to dine, and for recreation and in the afternoon two 
hours at reading, writing, etc., and the other two hours at work at their 
several employments. 

4. The seventh day of the week the scholars may come to school only 
in the forenoon, and at a certain hour in the afternoon let a meetii^ be 
kept by the schoolmasters and their scholars, where good instruction and 
admonition is given by the masters to the scholars and thanks returned 
to the Lord for his mercies and blessii^ that are daily received from 
him, then let a strict examination be made by the masters, of the con- 
versation of the scholars in the week past, and let reproof, admonition 
and correction be given to the offenders, according to the quantity and 
quality of their &ults. 

5. Let the like meetings be kept by the school mistresses, and the 
girls apart from the boys. By strictly observii^ this good order our 
children will be hindered from running into that escess of riot and 
wickedness that youth is incident to, and they will be a comfort to their 
tender parents. 

6. Let one thousand acres of land be given and laid out in a good 
place, to every public school that shall be set up, and the rent or income 
of it to go towards the defraying of the charge of the school. 

7. And to the end that the children of the poor people, and the 
children of Indians may have the like good learning with the children 
of the rich people, let them be maintained free of charge to their parents, 
out of the profits of the school, arising by the work of the scholars, by 
which the poor and the Indians as well as the rich, will have their 
children taught, and the remainder of the profits, if any be to be dis- 
posed of in the buildii^ of the schoolhouses and improvements on the 
thousand acres of land, which belongs to the school." 

The author does not claim to be entirely original in his 
scheme, having been influenced, he says, by a similar thing 
"Budd, Good Ordtr EslabUshed, p. 43 ff. 
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y Andrew Yarenton in a book, England's Improve- 
u and Land.** His chief interest seems to be in 

to be derived for the commercial life of the 
id for that reason there is accordingly a great 
le industrial education. By this introduction of 
ial schools, spinning for example, in the larger 
:he preparation of children at an early age for 
n in that great occupation, the production of 
could be made equal not only to the domestic 
lit also a considerable mai^ for the foreign 

is pointed out that the colonial consumer pa3rs 
ich for his purchase as its cost of production in 
■ermany.and that he pays this extra cost into the 
e Ei^lish merchants. This profit should accrue 
e merchants, 
itiooal and also the industrial scheme is to receive 

of the colonial government. It is recommended 
i passed for the encouragement of linen manufac- 
that farmers "that keep a plow" should sow an 
uid two of hemp, with which to supply the mami- 

Educational support by the government was not 
s amply evidenced by the tmsurpassed develop- 
vate and parochial schools of all denominations, 
s were the sponsors for education. It is worthy 
rever, that the elements emphasized by Budd, (i) 
I the arts and sciences for all those capable of it, 
il education for a trade for every one, (3) moral , 
a training, and (4) equal educational opportuni 
■ and rich or otherwise unfavored clajses, are the 
se urged ofBcially by the Quakerf." 
receiving governmental support, it was necessary 
lools be supported by individual or small group 

The society recognized this, and it is stated in 
ition of the church that the duty of the monthly 
';0 provide for the swbsislence of the poor and for 
\on.^ Furthermore it is recommended that all 

i Order Estahlishsd, p. 43ff. 

**Ibid. 
ends Library I. 435- 
3/ Doctrines of Friends, 23-24. 
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special bequests of Friends be kept as a distinct fund for the 
purpose originally intended by the donor, and that if expended 
for any other purpose, it must be again made up by the 
quarterly meeting.*' One of the most frequent uses desig- 
nated, judging from the records, seems to have been the 
educational.*' 

The reader may have perused the foregoing pages with 
more or less interest; a curiosity may have been aroused 
concerning the present-day attitude of Friends, educationally. 
Have they experienced any considerable chaise? The insti- 
tutional evidences of their continued interest are familiar 
enough to the educationist. But what is the attitude within 
the schools: . Is instruction stiff and more formal there than 
in the public schools, and what can be said of the progress 
among the teachers P To answer all of these questions and 
similar ones is not the purpose of this present work. And in 
the following excerpt, taken from an expression drawn up by 
a body of teachers, it is not hoped to find concltisive proof of 
this or that, but perhaps it may be taken as a fairly reliable 
indication of the present professional attitude. 

The teachers' subjects are nol Mathemalus, nor Latin, nor Scripture, 
nor Quakerism — they are boys and girls. The information imparted is, 
in a sense, a minor niatter: the growth of the mind that assimilates 
it is all-important — growth in keenness, efficiency and power. . . 

To the Society at large we would put forward this view that the 
principles vu^ed above are deserving of careful consideration in making 
any forward move. The quahty of the teaching given in om- schools is 
in a measure in the hands of Friends; they have raised admirable 
buildings in many places — these are a small matter compared with the 
character of the staff. The freedom of the teacher, which is in indis- 
pensable condition of excellence is a gift they can grant or withhold. 
And that we who are responable for the term of school life may have 
the best chance and the best reward, we would press upon Friends the 
need of laying foundations and awakening interest in the days of child- 
hood, and of tinning to best account the powers of those who go forth 
from oin- schools." 
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"Friends Library, 1, 135; Accounts erf expenditures from the J. Walton 
Fund, 11, p. I. (Richland Monthly Meeting.) 

"Religious Instructions in Our Schools. No. 9 of a vol. of pamphlets. 
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ats of the attitude of Friends towards educa- 
iginning there is presented a criticism of 
is a concrete example of the type of criticism 
e pages. Following thi^ there are presented 
iHews of several Friends, — Penn, Barclay, 
a, Whitehead, Crouch, Tuke, and Thomas 
it the readei may judge of the truth or error 
criticism. The chief points made in Cox's 
} hostility of the Quaker system to classical 
leral hostility of the Friends to colleges and 
•ning, and (3) that the "light within" was 
. any education. 

-ial next presented it is shown that: (i) Penn 
;h practical and higher education, (2) useful 

are recommended to be taught in public 
classics were introduced a.-; a part of the 
s Penn Charter School, and also in other 
d by the society, (4) Barclay explains that 

a classical education not absolutely neces- 
er, though it is useful, (5) the learning of 
mmended by the London Yearly Meeting, 
advocated by Benezet as a rehgious and 
: education of the poor and unfortunate 

is urged; a higher education for school- 
mended, (7) Woolman urges the education 
ndiars as a social duty; the responsibility 
individual, (8) Crouch states that Hebrew, 
are recognized as useful and are not opposed 

that purpose, {9) Budd, one of the early 
iylvania, introduced a very comprehensive 
leme for {a) industrial education and (6) 

proposing to organize it under the control 
Assembly, and (10) indications are that 
he teaching body in Friends' institutions, is 
with that of other institutions, though there 
produce conclusive evidence either to that 
trary. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EDUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA* 

On ye Z7th day of October, i68z, arrived before ye Towne trf New 
Castle from Englaud, William Penn, Esqe., whoo produced twoo deeds 
of feofment for this Towne and twelve myles about itt, and also for ye 
twoo lower counties, ye WhoorekiUs and St. Jones's — wherefore ye said 
WilliamPennreceivedpossessionof ye Towne ye aSth of October, 1682.' 

It is probable that Penn reached Philadelphia in the latter 
days of October or the early part of November,* though no ^.j, 
student of Philadelphia history has yet been able to settle the of : 
question of the day absolutely. Tradition says he came up coi 
the river in an open boat and landed at the landir^ on Dock ^ 
Street near the new tavern, the Blue Anchor, which had just 
been erected by George Guest, a Quaker.' The fonnal cere- 
mony of transferring the territory which had been arranged 
between Penn and the Duke of York before leaving England,' 
was accomplished with the Duke's commissioners, Moll and 
Herman,' and the official debut of Pennsylvania in colonial 
society was no longer a hope but a reality. 

The foundation of the colony's educational institutions 
had, however, not been delayed till the formalities of "mak- 
ing" a colony were over. Education received early consider- 

*In this chapter a chronological organisation is followed. 

'Quoted from Watson, AtiiuUs, I, 15. (From New Castle Records.) 
(Proud's statement of the Z4th is said by some to be a typographical 
error.) The writer has, however, examined Proud's MS. notes on the 
Rise and Progress of the City of Philadelphia in which he writes; "The 
Honorable Proprietary and dovemor of Pennsylvania, William Penn, 
first arrived at New Castle, on Delaware, in October 24th, 1682." He 
also states "after the nth month (January) with the assistance of his 
surveyor general, Thomas Holmes, he first b^an to lay out the plan 
of the City of Philadelphia." (MS. No. 10, p. i.) (These two state- 
ments point the difference of opinion among scholars, which is still 
unsettled.) 

'Jenkins, Memorial Bill., I, 39. 
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Educatiofi in Philadelphia 43 

sent for Enock Ploner, an inhabitant of said town, who for twenty years 
past has been exercised in that care and employment in England, to 
whom having communicated their minds, he embraced it upon the 
following terms: to learn to read English 4s by the quarter, to learn to 
read and write 6s by the quarter, to learn to read, write and cast accounts 
8s by the quarter; for boarding a scholar, that is to say, diet, washing, 
lodging, and schooling, ten pounds for one whole year." 

Thus the first impetus to education in Pennsylvania came 
through properly constituted governmental authority. The 
Council records show that the interest in educational affairs 
was maintained for some time. In the month following a 
law was proposed for making several sorts of books for the Additional 
use of persons in the province, and also recommended that 
care be taken about "Learning and Instruction of youth, to 
witt: a school in the arts and sciences. "" This interest in, 
and the close relation of the Council to, education were not 
long continued however; for this there is no satisfactory 
explanation, though it is very clear that the attitude on the 
part of the government did change." This change is evi- 
denced in the policy as outlined by the Charter of 1701, in 
which there is no reference made to education or the responsi- 
bility of the Governor or Council therefor." To the writer 
it seems that the withdrawal of the Council from any very 
active participation in the affairs of education may have been 
due to two reasons : first, the wiUingness evinced by private 
interests to establish schools and thus take over to them- 
selves the duties of educators (evidenced by the establishment 
of Keith's school by Friends in 1689 without the assistance 
or advice of the Council);" and second, the urgent details 
of establishing a new government, which occupied their first 
attention. 

If further proof of the withdrawal of the colonial govern- 
ment from the active establishment of schools, and of the fact 
that they did accept and recognize the assistance of private 
agencies is desired, it is to be found in various acts of legisla- 
tion of the first half century. Specific instances of such 

»Col.Rec.,l.%&. 

"/&«., I, 93. 

"See Charter of 1701. Col. Rec., 11, 54. 

"Ibid. 

"G. S. P. P., II, 154 (Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 5— 26— 1689.) 
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business in the meantime havinp to do with either (i) strictly 
religious affairs or (2) raising money for the poor and the 
orphans. The absence of any remarks or any plans for 
schools from i68a to 1689 is more easily understood when it is 
recalled that the school tinder Enock Flower was set up in 
1683.'" There is no evidence to prove definitely that Flower 
continued as schoolmaster during the whole of this time, but 
(i) tiie absence of any record of change, (2) no record of 
schools kept by the Friends Meeting, (3) the fact that he was 
a teacher of long experience (twenty years) and probably as 
satisfactory as any to be found, and (4) the absence of keen 
competition on the part of neighboring places to draw him 
away, would lead one to believe it probable that he remained 
there for the greater part of the period at least. 

In i68g Friends determined to establish a school, derigned 
to meet the demands of rich and of poor," whicii does not 
seem at all strange since they were known to have been sup- 
potting their poor and the orphans by subscriptions since 
their first establishment." The transaction of the business 
relating thereto was performed in the monthly meeting and 
referred to the quarterly meeting (higher) for its approval. 
TTie following extract from the records of the meeting gives 
the result of their decision: 

Friends being to encourS£e a school in this town, and in order here- 
unto they have agreed with George Keith to assure him a certain salary 
of 50 pounds per year to be paid quarterly, with house rent, convenient 
for his fanuly and school, with the profit of his school for one year, and 
for two years more to make his school worth to him 120 pounds per ye&r, 
if he shall think fit to stay in this place, the said Geoi^ also promiseth 
to teach the poor (which are not of ability to pay) for nothing. The 
abovesaid Keith having heard the proposals of Friends, readily assented 
Uid agreed thereto, his salary beginning from the time school b^[ins. 
It is agreed that it be also mentioned to the next Quarterly Meeting for 
their concurrence with the same, as also agreed that Anthony Morris 
give notice to the several monthly meetings in this county." 

The number of children who attended this school is not 
known, but it is clear that it grew rapidly. In January, 
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The last four years o£ the century saw greater strides made 
in the better establishment of education as a system. In 
1696 it was agreed that there should be established four 
meetings a year, the chief function of which was the religious 
education of the youth in the principles of Friends." Steps 
were shortly taken for the establishment of the so-called 
"free school." Penn had written to Thomas Lloyd, President 
of the Council, in 1689, advising that a grammar school be 
set up (that of Geoi^e Keith)" and it was this same school 
which in 1697 the meeting desired to make a "free school." 
On 10th month, 31st, 1697: 

A paper for the encouragement of a free school was this day read, 
whereupon Samuel Carpenter and James Pox are desired to treat with 
Daniel Pastorius and Thomas Makin conceraing the same, and — they 
desire the Friends of the town to meet together this day week, about the 
ist hour at this meeting house to consider further of it, and that Daniel 
Pastorius and Thomas Maldn be present.*' 

In the month following (1 ith month) Samuel Carpenter 
reported to the assembly that the committee had met with 
Daniel Pastorius and Thomas Makin and agreed to pay each 
of them forty pounds per year for keeping school.'* The 
means of support was the familiar subscription blank, 
Samuel Carpenter and James Fox being the first appointed to 
take them. School was to b^in the first of the following 
month, in the room over the meeting house, which had been 
prepared for that purpose." In the 12th month a petition 
was sent to the Governor and Council, requesting the ordain- 
ing and establishment of the "Public School." The text of 
the petition is as follows: 

The humble petition of Samuel Carpenter ... in behalf of 
themselves and the rest of the people called Quakers, who are members 
of the Monthly Meeting, . . . showeth that it has been and is 
much desired by many that a school be set up and upheld in this town 
of Philadelphia, where poor children may be freely maint^ned, tanght 

»Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 8—30—1696; 7-^25—1696. 

"Janney, Life of Penn, 347; Clarkson's Penn, II, 53; although 
biographers and historians mention this letter written to Lloyd, no 
student has yet been able to produce it or tell where it is. It is hoped 
that their search will be rewarded. 

"Min. PhiJa. Mo. Mtg., 10 — 31 — 1697. 

"Ibid., II— 28— 1697. 

"Ibid. 
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48 Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania 

and educated in good literature, until they are fit to be put out as appren- 
tices, or capable to be masters or ushers in the same schools. And 
forasmuch as in the laws and constitution of this government it is 
provided and enacted that the Governor and Council shall erect . . . - 
public Gchools .... reward the authors of useful sciences and 
laudable inventions .... therefore, may it please the Governor 
and Coundl to ordain and establish that in the said town of Philadelphia 
a public school may be founded, where all children and servants, male 
and female, whose parents, guardians and masters be willii^ to subject 
them to the rales and orders of the s^d schools, shall from time to time 
with the approbation of the overseers thereof for the time being, be 
received and admitted, tai^ht and instructed; the rich at reasonable 
rates, and the poor to be maintained and schooled for nothing. And to 
that end a meet and convenient house or houses, buildings and rooms 
may be erected for the keeping of the said school, and for the entertain- 
ment and abode of such and so many masters, ushers, mistresses and 
poor children, as by orders of said meeting shall be limited and appointed 
from time to time. And also that the members of the aforesaid Meet- 
ings .... make choice and admit such and so many persons as 
they think fit, to be masters, overseers, ushers, mistresses and poor 
children of the said school, and the same persons .... to remove ca 
displace as often .... as they shall see fit. And that the over- 
seers and the school aforesaid, may .... be .... in name and 
deed, a body politic and corporate, to have continuance forever by the 
name of the Overseers of the Public School founded in Philaddpliia at 
the request of the people of God called Quakers. And that they, the 
said overseers, may have perfect succession, and by that name they and 
their successors may hold and enjoy, all lands, tenements and chattels, 
and receive and take all gifts and legacies as shall be given, granted or 
devised for the use and maintenance of the said school and poor scholars, 
without any further or other license or authority from this Government 
in that behalf; saving unto the chief Proprietary his quitrents of the 
said lands. And that the said overseers by the same name shall and 
may, with consent of said meeting, have power and capacity to devise 
and grant by writing, tmder their hand and seal and of said lands and 
tenements and to take and purchase any other lands .... for 
. . . . advantage of said school. And to prescribe such rules and 
ordinanceforthegoodorder and government of the same school .... 
successively, and for their and every of their stipends and allowances, 
as to members of the said Meeting for the time being .... shall 
seem meet; with power also to sue and to be sued, and to do and per- 
form and execute all and every other lawful act and thing, good and 
profitable for the said school, in as full and ample manner, as any otiier 
body politic or corporate more perfectly founded or incorporated, may 

do." ; 

*°Col. Rec., I, 499. i 
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TTiis request was munedjately granted by the Coundl,*^ 
and the school thus incorporated in 1697.** In 1701 Penn 
confnned its incorporation by the following charter: 

William Penn True and absolute Proprietary and Governor in Chief 
of the Province of Pennsylvania and territories thereunto belonging. 
To all to whom these presents shall come sendeth greeting. Whereas 
Charles the Second, late King of England by his letters patents bearing 
date the fourth day of March in the three and thirtieth year of his reign 
did grant unto me my heirs and assigns the said Province And Absolute 
Proprietary thereof with full power to me by the assent of the freemen 
there to make laws for the good and happy government of the same with 
divers other powers preheminsures jurisdictions, privileges and immuni- 
ties therein specified. And Whereas I with a great colony of the People 
of God called Quakers for the free enjoyment of liberty of our con- 
sciences in matters of rel^on as of other privil^es and advantages in the 
said patent granted as well to me the said Proprietary and Governor as 
also to the said people did transport ourselves unto the said Province and 
at our own risk costs pains and charges settled and planted the same the 
soil also of the said Province being first by me purchased of the Indian 
Natives, And forasmuch as by the laws of the said Province since 
enacted the Governor and Council have power to erect and order all 
pubUc schools of Uterature and science And PPAereai Samuel Carpenter 
— Edward Shippen— Anthony Morris--James Fox — -David Lloyd — 
William Southby and John Jones in behalf of themselves and the rest of 
the said people called Quakers Members of their Monthly Meeting at 
Philadelphia in the said Province by their petition to the Governor and 
Council of the said Province and territories at Philadelphia the tenth 
day of the twelfth month Anno Domini one thousand six hundred ninety 
seven (eight) set forth that it was the desire of many that a school should 
be set up and upheld in the said town of Philadelphia where poor children 
might be freely maintained taught and educated in good literature until 
they should be fit to be put apprentices or capable to be masters or 
Ushers in the said school requesting the Governor and Council in the said 
petition to ordain that at the said town of Philadelphia a Public School 
m^ht be founded where all children male and female whose parents 
guardians or masters might be willing to subject them to the rules and 
orders of the school should from time to time with the approbation of 
the overseers thereof for the time being be received or admitted taught 
and instructed the rich at reasonable rates and the poor to be main- 
tijned and schooled for nothing. And that to that end a meet and 
convenient house or houses buildings or rooms might be erected for the 
keeping of the said school and for the entertainment and abode of such 
and so many Masters Ushers Mistresses and poor children as by the 
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order and direction of the said Monthly Meeting should be free from 
time to time limited and appointed and also that the members of the 
aforesaid meetii^ tor the time being might at their respective monthly 
meeting from time to time make choice of and admit such and so many 
persons as they should think fit to be Overseers Masters Ushers Mis- 
tresses and poor children of the said school and the same person or any 
of them to remove and displace as often as the said meeting shall see 
occasion, and that the overseers and school aforesaid m^ht forever 
thereafter stand and be established and founded in name and in deed 
a body politic and corporate to have continuance forever by the name 
of the Overseers of the Public School grounded in Philadelphia at the 
request cost and charges of the people of God called Quakers, And that 
the said Overseers might have perpetual succession, and by that name 
they and their successors forever, have hold and enjoy all the lands 
tenements and chattels and receive and take all gifts and legacies that 
should be given granted or devised for the use and maintenance of said 
schools and poor scholars without further or other license or authority 
from the government on that behalf. Saving unto the Chief Proprietary 
his quit rents out of the said lands and that the said Overseers by the 
same name might with consent of the said Meeting have power and 
capacity to demise and grant by writing under their hand and common 
seal any of the said lands and tenements and to take and purchase any 
other lands and tenements and hereditaments for the best advantage of 
the said schools and to prescribe such rules and ordinances for the good 
order and government of the said school and of the masters ushers mis- 
tresses and poor children successively and for thrar and every of their 
stipends and allowances as to them members of the said monthly meet- 
ing for the time or the major part of them should seem meet, with power 
also to sue and be used and to do perform and execute all and every other 
lawful act and thing good and profitable for the said school in as full and 
ample manner as any other body politic and corporate more perfectly 
founded and incorporated might do and by the said petition which I 
have seen may more fully appear whereupon my then lieutenant 
Governor and Council did grant and order that the said schools should 
be founded and erected with the incorporation privileges and powers as 
desired Noar forasmuch as those of the said petitioners that are Uving 
have made fresh application to me in Council for confirming the said 
lieutenant Governor and Councils order and grant upon the said petition 
which being well weighed and considered by me I greatly favor the good 
inclinations and just and laudable desires and conscientious regards of 
the said petitioners and people tor the education instruction and litera- 
ture ot their children and posterity and more especially their care and 
concerns for the poor on that behalf. . . , 

Therefore Know Ye that pursuant to the powers to me granted as 
aforesaid and to the laws ot the said Province already enacted I have 
(by and with the consent of my Provincial Council) granted and con- 
firmed all and every request matter and thing . . . contained in 
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the said petition and do by these presents for me ray heirs and assigns 
grant ordain and establish that the said Public School shall be erected 
and founded, and I do grant, ordain and found the same to be kept 
forever hereafter in the said town of Philadelphia or in some convenient 
place adjacent as the overseers of the said school for the time being shall 
see meet and I do Ukewise grant and ordain that in the said school all 
children and servants as in the school petition requested shall from time 
to time (with approbation of the said Overseers) be received admitted 
taught and instructed as in the same petition is mentioned and desired 
and to the end that all meet and convenient houses, rooms, chambers and 
buildings may be erected for keeping of the said schools and entertain- 
ment of the masters ushers mistresses and poor children to be therein 
admitted as herdnafter mentioned. I do by these presents for me my 
heirs and successors grant and ord^ that from the day of the date of 
these presents for-ever hereafter the members of the Monthly Meeting 
of the said People called Quakers in the town of Philadelphia for the time 
beii^ shall have full and absolute power and authority and the same 
power is hereby given unto them in their respective monthly meetings 
from time to time to make choice of and admit such and so many persons 
as they shall think fit to be Overseers Masters Ushers Mistresses and 
poor children of the said school and the same persons or any of them to 
remove and displace as often as the said Meeting shall see occasion and 
likewise that the said Overseers shall have like powers and authority 
(with the direction and consent of the said Meeting) from time to time 
to frame and erect or cause or procure to be framed and erected such and 
so many bouses and buildings as they shall see meet for the use and 
service of the said schools. And moreover I do by these presents for me 
my heirs and successors grant and ordain that the overseers and schools 
aforesaid shall forever hereafter stand and be established and founded 
and are hereby founded erected and established in name and in deed a 
body politic and corporate to continue forever by the name of The 
Overseers of the Public School founded in Philadelphia at the request 
cost and chaises of the People of God called Quakers. And also that 
they the said overseers shall have perpetual succes^on and by the said 
name they and their successors shall forever have hold and enjoy (to the 
use of the said school) all the messuages lands tenements heredita- 
ments goods and chattels and recdve and take all gifts and l^acies 
already given granted and devised Or that shall be hereafter given 
grantal or devised to the use and maintenance of the said school and 
masters ushers mistresses and poor scholars thereof without further or 
other leave license authority or power whatsoever from me my heirs or 
successors or from this government or any therein on that behalf savii^ 
unto me my heirs and successors the respective quit rents and other 
duties and payments out d the said messuages lands tenements and 
hereditaments and every of them reserved and payable in and by their 
several original grants and patents and furthermore I do by these 
presents for me my heirs and successors give and grant unto the said 
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Overseers by the name aforesaid full power license and authority to give 
grant bargain sell alien enfeoS or demise with the consent of the said 
meetii^ by writii^ under their hands and common seal (or the hands 
and said seal cA so many of them as shall make a quorum) to such person 
or persons his or her heirs or their hdrs executors administrators and 
assigns as shall be billing to purchase or rent the same all or any of the 
aforesaid messuages lands tenements and hereditaments goods and 
chattels and likewise to purchase recdve and enjoy all or any other 
messuages houses lands tenements and hereditaments for the best 
advantage of the said school. And also to frame make and prescribe 
such rules orders and ordinances for the good order and government 
of the s^d school and c& the masters ushers mistresses and poor children 
thereof succes^vely and for their and every of their stipends salaries 
and allowances as to the members of the s^d Monthly Meeting for the 
time being or the major part ot them (in thrir respective meetings) shall 
seem meet with power also to the said overseers by the name aforesaid 
to sue and be sued and to do perform and execute and suffer to be done 
all and every other lawful act and thii^ good and profitable for the said 
school in as full and amplemanner as any other body poUtic or corporate 
more perfectly founded and incorporated may and can do. And I do 
for me my hedrs and assigns ordain and grant that the said school and 
the masters ushers members officers and scholars and all other persons 
placed or to be placed in the stud school shall forever hereafter be 
accepted and freed from all visitation punishment and connection to be 
had used or exercised by any person or persons whatsoever other than 
the said Overseers for the time being and their successors In Witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand cause the Great Seal to be affixed 
dated at Philadelphia the five and twentieth day of the eighth month in 
the thirteenth year of the reign of William the third over England etc. 
King etc. and the one and twentieth of my government Anno Domino 
one thousand seven himdred and one 1701. Recorded the 5th loth 

Wm. Penh. 
For Aaron K. Dtinkel, 

Sec'y of Internal Affairs, 
W. B. HirsTON. 

The charter of 1 701 was confirmed and enlarged by another 
of 1708,** according to which the corporation was to consist 
of fifteen persons (Quakers) by the name of "The Overseers 
of the Public School, founded in Philadelphia, at the request 
of, cost and charges of the people called Quakers," The 

"William Penn's Charters for the Public School, pp. 1-8. 
(A certified copy from charter in Patent Book two {2) page 302, in 
dept. of internal asairs, Pa.) 
**Ibid., pp. 11-19. 
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charter of 1711** contained eictended privil^es* and also 
provided that the election of new members of the board of 
overseers should be the right of the overEeers themselvef, 
thus constituting them a self-perpetuating corporation,*' 
From this the reader might expect that the school at once 
became independent of the Friend'^' meetii^, but this did not 
occur, since the original members or overeeery were Friends 
and continued to appoint Friends as their successors. Reports 
on the various details of the business of the school continued 
to come into the monthly meeting, but it is not to be con- 
sidered that we find there a complete story of its existence.* 
In 1699 it was found that the affairs of the school took too 
much time in meeting and therefore it was decided that 
Friends in the care of schools and press should meet on sixth 
day before monthly meeting, transact their business and keep 
a record thereof in books provided for the purpose.** 

The affairs of the school continued much the same as 
though no charter had been requested or granted. The 
records lead one to think that the growth was very rapid, 
Pastorius and Makin had become the masters in 1697 and by 
1699 the indications are that "mistresses" were also employed, 

"William Penn's Charters for the Public School, pp. 21-31. (See 
also Robert Frond's MS. papers, No. 175, p. 57.) 

•In 1757 more extended privileges were desired and the foUowing 
petition was sent to the Representative Assembly: 
To the Rep. Assembly. 

That some doubts haVing arisen whether from the terms of our 
charter we are authorized to apply any part of the estate under our 
care to these purposes, out of the limits of the city and county of 
Philadelphia. 

We therefore are inclined to apply for your assistance in furtherii^ a 
design of such public utihty and request you to permit us to bring in a 
Bill for the confirmation of our present charter and enlarging the powers 
thereby given us, by extending them as far as to authorize our applying 
a part of the estate imder our care towards erecting and maintaining 
sdiools on the same foundation in other parts of this province. 

(P. C. S. M., I, IBS) 

"Ibid., 3^f; Janney, £.«/« 0/ Pen«, 348. 

"There are, no doubt, records at 304 Arch Street, which would be of 
great importance for a detailed history of the schools; permission to 
search tor such records was refused at the time of this compilation. 
The minutes of the overseers of the P. C. S. offer a considerable amount 
of material history in some respects. 

"These are the records referred to in (47). 
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money being turned over to Anthony Morris to "pay the 
schoolmasters' and the mistresses' salaries."" This is the 
first mention made of women as teachers. Pastorius having 
severed his connections with the school in 1701 steps were 
taken to fill the vacancy, it being decided that the newcomer 
should show his ability by competing with the one remaining 
master, Thomas Makdn.*" 

Griffith Owen . . . recommended John Cadwalader as a person 
very fit for an assistant in the school, and it beii^ proposed a good 
method for the better improvement of the scholars that they be equally 
divided between them for trial to see which of them best discharged their 
duty, there having been, great complaint of former n^lect. The meet- 
ing approves thereof and desires the said Griffith to acquaint John 
Cadwalader thereof, and that he may have twenty pounds for a half year 
for a trial, as the former master had, and Anthony Morris is desired to 
show Thomas Makinthis minute for his information in the matter." 



Makin plans 
to leave 



MASTERS AND MISTRESSES FROM 170O TO 180O 

Nothing like a complete or connected story can be given 
with reference to the masters and mistresses of this period, 
due to a lack of adequate available records. In August, 1701, 
Thomas Makin announced his intention of leaving the school 
and requested that hip accounts be settled.** John Cad- 
walader, who had been his a,°sistant since 1700, was inter- 
viewed as to his ability to undertake the headship of the 
school; intimating if he thought himsdf fit, he would be 
further considered."* There is no direct record of how Mr. 
Cadwalader rated himself as teacher, but he was continued 
in the capacity of master. He found the limited salary"* 
almost too small for the support of his famUy and upon his 
request it was soon raised to fifty pounds per year." At the 
same time the salary of a mistress, Olive Songhurst, whom 
we meet for the first time and with scant introduction, was 
increased five or ten pounds. The prospect of a higher salary 

"Min. Fhila. Mo. Mtg., i — 31 — 1699; 5 — 26 — 1700. 

'"Makin became principal in the school when Pastorius left in 1700. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg„ 1 — 29 — 1700. 

"Ibid., 8 — 31 — 1701. 

-Ibid. 

pounds a year. 

—1702. 
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does not appear to have attracted him much for we learn of 
his intended separation from the school in May, 1702. It 
is not clear that he did actually sever his connection therewith 
at that time, for in Jmie, 1703, it was desired that John 
Cadwalader, schoolmaster, be paid ten pounds that was left 
by Robert Jones for the use of the Public School." This sum 
may have been for other services such as copying, which he 
frequently performed," but it is more probable that he was 
convinced of the advantages of remaining at a salary of fifty 
pounds per year, with the additional sums paid for the copy- 
ing work." 

John Every's connection with the school as usher is first 
announced in April, 1702, when he made demands for an 
increase of salary to thirty pounds, which was agreed to.** 
He remained there nearly two years and then departed, mak- 
ing a place for Thomas Makin, who returned at his request, 
agreeing to accept the salary previously paid to Every. 
These two masters, Makin and Cadwalader, appear to have 
been employed continuously until 1706, when they decided 
the school could not furnish a competent living for both of 
them and Cadwalader accordingly left.'* There were further 
suggestions considered at that time and Friends appointed to 
endeavor to secure a qualified master from England. So far 
as the meeting's minutes record, it seems that Thomas Makin 
was the only master employed from 1706 to 1708, when it 
was suggested that Jacob Naylor be emploj^ as a teacher." 

The duties of the schoolmasters were by no means limited 
to the routine of the schoolroom. They were required to be 
careful of their several scholars and often had to do police 
duty among them during the meetings on first day.** The 
master's only hope for any respite from the imposition of such 
duties was to stand firmly for his rights, else he might have 
been given charge of all the children in the meetii^. John 
Walby, a master, when asked to perform a similar service, 

••Min. Phik. Mo. Mtg,. 6 — 27 — 1703. 

'''Ibid., 9 — 26 — 1703. 

"Ibid., 4 — 26 — 1702. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid., I — 29 — 1706. 

"/Wi., 9— 26— 1708. 

"Ibid., 3 — 27 — 1709; I — 26 — 1725, 
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made answer that "he would take care of his own scholars, 
but did not care to undertake any further."** His objection 
was sustained and another Friend endeavored to perform 
the task. 

In 171 1 William Robbins** came to wield the rod in 
Friends School, having requested permission to keep school 
in a part of the Friends' schoolhouse, which was "granted for 
the present."" It cannot be determined how long he re- 
mained in that capacity, but the following year it was pro- 
posed that Richard Warden be allowed to teach school in one 
end of the schoolhouse, and it is quite probable that he filled 
the place of Robbins.** On the other hand, if Robbins. did 
leave at that time he had returned again to the school in 
1715.'* Thomas Makin had in the meantime severed his 
connection with the school, but not permanently. Seven 
years after the employment of Richard Warden (1719) a 
vacancy occurred and a committee wa.= appointed to visit 
the overseers requesting them to take action regarding the 
vacancy." From this it may be judged that the overseers 
were at times remiss in their attention to their trust. The 
overseers were set in action, and Thomas MaJdn was secured 
to fill the place, provided he would agree to teach six children 
of the poor and give up the house when Friends ordered him 
to do Eo.*' He doubtless "filled a minor position at this time, 
though he was offered a better one, later in 1722, provided 
Richard Brockden were willing to leave it, which does not 
appear to have met with the said Brockden's approval." 
Of Richard Brockden little is known, save that he had been 
Fchoohnaster at Byberry about 1710 or 1711." In 1724 
WiUiam Robbinsf mentioned above as a teacher some years 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mt^., 3 — 29 — 1730. 

**The minutes of the overseers, 12—8—1712, make known hat 
Robbins was teaching at that time, I, 3. 

''Ibid., 3— 27— 1711. 

"Ibid., 2— 25— 1 71 2. 

"Ibid., 8— 28— 1715. 

'''Ibid., II — 29 — 1719; the vacancy was made by the departure of 
William Robbins out of the Province (P. C. S. M., I, 5.) 

"Ibid., 5 — 29 — 1720. "Ibid., 2 — 27 — 1722. 

"Min. Abington Mo. Mtg., 4 — 25 — 1711. 

fRobbins was put in chaise of tke school at this time, on the initiative 
of the monthly meeting, as the overseers recognize in their minutes of 
4 — 3 — 1725,42; they acquiesced therein. (P. C. S. M., I, II.) 
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earlier, applied for a place as master. It was agreed that he 
be allowed to teach on the condition that he would agree to 
teach at least four children for the use of the house, if ordered 
to do so." 

It is quite probable that for most of the ten years preceding 
1730 the school was under the charge of three or four masters 
just mentioned, Robbins, Brockden, Makin and Warden. 
They shifted quite often, that is certain. In 1730 mention 
is made of a John Walby as master; but no further account 
of him is given.'** Thomas Makin's career as teacher very 
likely came to an end in that period, as he was getting aged, 
though he may have tat^ht up to the time of his death. An 
account of his death is given in the Weekly Mercury of 1733.'* 

From 1730 there is only an occasional mention made of the 
masters employed at the public school, until we come to the 
period about 1770 when the names were occasionally given 
in committee reports on the condition of the schools. How- 
ever, with the fourth decade came a period of real greatness, 
for in i742t began the services of Anthony Benezet, of whom 
considerable mention is made elsewhere, who continued in 
the pubhc school till 1782." He had throughout his life been 
interested in the N^roes and for several years previous had 
cherished a desire to work in their schools. His request, in 
that regard, was accordingly granted in 1782, after John 
Hoi^hton relinquished that position." He continued to 
teach the Negro school, until the time of his death two years 
later." In 1748 Robert WilHan came from Ei^land for the 
purpose of keyring Friends school, and was accordingly 
accepted into their meeting, having produced the customary 
certificate from his home meeting at Scarborough in York- 



employeq 

174a 



master 
101748 



"Min. Phila., Mo. Mtg., 2 — 24 — 1724. 

"/frid., 3 — 29 — 1730. Walby was engaged by the overseers in 1730 
to teach (3—29—1730) the three r's and to "well instruct" four children 
for the use of the schoolhouse. (P. C. S. M., I, 14). 

'"Am. Wek. Mer., Nov. 29 — 1733; Rec. Births and Burials, Phila., 
MW., A, 321. 

fBenezet was employed in 1742 to teach arithmetic, writing, accounts, 
and French and to teach 15 poor children. (P. C. S. M., I, 33.) 

"Simpson, Lives of — , 52; Min. Phila. Mo. M^,, g — 31 — 1782, 28. 

"Min, Phila. Mo. Mtg., 5—31-1782, 28. 

"•Simpson, Lives 0/ — , 52. 
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in 1779 



shire." The next mention of a new master in the ranks is 
concerned with Josai, who married in 1763.'" Encourage- 
ment was at all times given to women as teachers, mention 
having already been made to their employment as early as 
1699." In 1764: 

The meeting being informed that Ann Brientnall is desirous of keeping 
a small school for the instruction of Friends children only in reading and 
sewii^ and not being at present able to hire a place suitable for the 
purpose, requests the use of a vacant lower room in one of the alms- 
houses, and Friends approving her proposal, it is agreed that she may 
make use of one of these rooms for that purpose until she can accommo- 
date herself elsewhere, or it may be wanted (for other purposes).'" 

The recommendations of the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia in 1778,'* produced a very beneficial effect upon the 
school affairs in all of its monthly meetii^. Thereafter, 
reports were sent in, bad, good and indifferent, which were 
much superior to anj^thing that had been done previously, 
though they were still too infrequent and abbreviated in 
regard to information contained. A digest of the report of 
1779 follows, which shows the number of teadiers in the 
several schools at that time:*" 

1. The Grammar School was presided over by John 
Thompson who afco taught writing and arithmetic. 

2. John Todd taught reading, English, writing, arithme- 
tic and some branches of mathematics. 

3. Another master -was Joseph Yerkes, who taught the 
same branches as Todd. 

4. Geoi^e Smith taught reading, writing and arithmetic 
to the children of Friends and others, 

5. Anthony Benezet at this time was employed in teach- 
ing the Girls' School in which were received abo the children 
of other denominations besides Friends. 

"Min.^ Phila. Mo. Mt^., 6—26—1748, 64, It appears that John 
Pothergill and John Htmt in London had signed a contract with WiJlian 
teaching in the school, on behalf of John Kinsey and Israel Pemberton 
in Phikulelphia. He was to be employed one year at 150 pounds (Pa. 
currency) and the expense of his journey to the dty. He was to teach 
Latin and Greek and "other parts of learning." (P. C. S. M,, I, 64), 

"Ibid., 11—25—1763, 188. 

"See page 54, 

'"Min. Hiila. Mo. Mtg., 5 — 25 — 1764, 234. 

"Min. Phila. Yearly Mtg., 10 — 1778, 408 fi. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 7—^30 — 1779, 151. 
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6. Sarah Lancaster taught the younger children of both 
sexes the rudiments of learning, and other branches suitable 
to girls. 

7. Rebecca Jones and Hannah Cathrall tai^ht together 
in the same school, which was for girls, a large number of 
them poor. 

8. A school for younger boys and pirls of various societies 
was taught in Pine Street by Essex Flower, 

9. Spelling and reading were taught the younger children 
by Ann RaJtestraw. 

It appears from the meeting's records that these masters 
and mistresses were all Friends, and that the schools which 
they taught were under the direction of the overseers of the 
public school." Five years later another report was pre- 
pared and presented on the state of schools. At the later 
date several new names are found among the teachers.** 

1. X^e Latin and Greek Grammar School is under the 
direction of Robert Proud, the historian. f 

2. John Todd still continues in his old place. 

3. Isaac Weaver teaches boys reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

4. Sarah Lancaster continues in her old position as 
teacher of young children. 

5. William Brown, engaged in teaching a gills' school. 

The five sdiools above mentioned were under the direction 
of the school corporation of overseers, and poor children were 
taught there free of expense. The committee also reported 
on five other schools, whose masters and mistresses were 
either Friends or made the profes.=ions of that religicnis 
society." 

•"Mia. Phila. Mo, Mtg., 7—30 — 1779, 151. 

**Ibid., 1—30 — 1784, 123 £E. 

tOur attention is first called to Robert Proud in 1759, when Israel 
Pemberton m&de knonn to the Board that he had received a letter from 
J. Fothergill of London recommending him (Proud) as "a person well 
qualified to instruct our youth in divers branches of learning. ' A num- 
ber were named to speak with him, saying they were unanimously agreed 
to employ him. Proud was thus employed till 1770 when h 
(P.C. S. M., I, 334,andl, 175)- 

"Ibid. 
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Mary Harry, teaching in Charters Alley. 
Joseph Clarke, teaching in the girls school. 
Mrs. Clarke (wife of Joseph). 
Ann Marsh, teaching about fifty girls. 
Mary McDonnell, teaching fifteen children. 



This report of 1784 is the best during the century which 
gives a clew to the members in the teachers' ranks. The 
growth from a school employing one teacher to a system 
employing ten does not seem great when measured by our 
present standards of increase, but for that century it is 
significant of rapid growth. Many of the teachers were 
people of no great importance, whose names were probably 
never known outside of Quaker circles; others weie dis- 
tinctly well known. In 1799 we find one other Quaker 
schoolmaster mentioned, Richard Hartshome. The idea of a 
boarding school for Friends' children had received quite an 
impetus about 1791, due largely to the interest and influence 
of Owen Biddle,* and by 1799 the school was ready to begin 
operations.*' Richard Hartshome was chosen to serve as its 
first sLperirtendent and with the permission of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia moved to Westtown in 1799.** 



SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS 

From the very beginning of the schools in Philadelphia 
their primary means of support lay in voluntary subscriptions. 
We have already seen that this was the accepted means of 
raising money to maintain the poor and orphans,*' and alFo to 
build their meeting houses; it was quite the natural way, 
really about the only way then familiar to them for maintain- 
ing their school system. As the meeting grew and the schools 
also increased many members weie led to beheve that it 
was advi-iable to endow them with legacies. This being in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Yearly Meetings 
of London and Philadelphia,"" it became quite a common 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 4 — 25 — 1791, in. 
"Wickersham, 91. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 4 — 25 — 1799, 217. 
"G. S. P. P.. 1, 252- 

"A collection of Christian and Brotherly advices, 1753 (found in most 
of the depositories for records). 
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procedure iv Philadelphia, as alfo in the other monthly 
meelirgs. Their third means of support was the rate which 
was paid by all children whose parents were able to bear the 
expense of their education. 

As has been stated, subscriptions were made voluptarily, 
though they might be rigorously solicited, enoi^h at least to 
make some feel uncomfortable who did not contribute when 
they were able. There are instances which might be con- 
sidered as mandatory though such cases are very rare. 
One such occurred in 1701 when, Tobias Dinnock desiring a 
certificate, the meeting reported there was nothing to hinder 
it save that he had net paid anything toward the school." 
This does rot mean that he had to subscribe but it was doubt - 
less unpleasant pressure to have brought to bear on one. 
Subscriptions were usually made and paid at the subscriber's 
convenience, or on a date which he designated when making 
the sub?cription. Though this wbf ideally satisfactory it 
often failed to work out just at the right time, so it was necef- 
sary to appoint a committee to go out after the subscriber 
and get that which he had promised to pay. The first 
record of a committee appointed on a service of this kind was 
in i6i)i. The work of such committees was continued 
throughout the century, and the following extract will 
indicate very well their function, without further explanation 
or reference. 

Whereas several of the subscriptions towards the school are unpaidi 
the Meeting bei^ engaged for the same, they have requested Alexander 
Beardsley, Anthony Morris, Prands Rawles, John Delavall and Samuel 
Richardson to use their endeavors to get what is unpaid of the said sub- 
Ecriptions, and they are desired to pay what money they receive unto 
Robert Turner and give account thereof to the next Monthly Meeting." 

The rates paid by parents in the earlier years of their colony 
are seen in the establishment of Flower's school in 1683." 
The next references made to the amounts paid foi instruction, 
under the rate system, are ir the report of the schcol com- 
mittee of the Overseers in 1784." Flower received four 

"Min, Phila. Mo. Mt^., 8—31 — 1701. 

"JWii., 3 — 29—1691; similarreferences, /frti., I — 31 — 1699; 6 — 30 — 
I7TO; 3 — 30—1701- 
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shillings per quarter for teaching reading, six shillings for 
readily and writii^, and eight for reading, writing and casting 
accounts; if by the year, then everjfthing was furnished for 
ten pounds. In 1784 Isaac Weaver received thirty shillings 
per quarter for teaching the same subjects which Flower had 
taught for eight." William Brown also received the same 
amount for the same subjects which he taught the whole 
day.** Joseph Clarice was teaching for thirty shillings. 
For instruction in the three R's it appears that the general 
tendency for the cost in 1784 was about twenty-two shillings 
higher than it was in 1683.* Small children were taught 
generally at about fifteen shillings per quarter, or half the 
customary price for older pupils whatever that might be. 
The general custom was that in cases where the school corpora- 
tion sent poor children to a teacher they were admitted for a 
lesser rate than the others; if fifteen shillings were paid by 
others, then ten shillings might be paid for the poor chil dren , 
schooled at the trustees' expense. These prices for teaching 
among the Quaker masters are quite comparable with those 
demanded by other private masters in the city at about the 
same dates." 

As was cited previously in this work," the practice of 

making special donations, bequests and legacies was ui^ed 

by the yearly meeting as a proper means of support for the 

schools or other institutions. These recommendations of te 

yearly meeting which were written in the form of letters, were 

transmitted to the quarterly meetings and through them 

reached all members of the monthly and preparative meetings 

in the compass of the general assembly. It cannot be 

. . . doubted that they were a very important means to instill a 

^jjjj^-j^ desire to give to a worthy cause, and the very similar pro- 

eAect cedure in all monthly meetings seems to indicate that they 

constituted the most effectual means for getting anything 

definite done towards establishing any permanent foundation. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 1—30 — 1784, I23ff. 

"Ibid. 

'The reader will recall, however, that in 1874 the real was far below 
the face value. 

*'Pa. Gas., 1772, No. 2285; Pa. Gat. and Wk. Advl., 1783, No. 2782; 
Fa. Gaz. and Wk. AM., Supplement, 1784, No. 2811. 

"See page 60, note 90. 
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Nothing in the way of a complete survey of various l^acies 
and donations given to the schools in Philadelphia will be 
attempted here, even granting that it might be interestii^ 
enough, but a few of them will be treated briefly. The first 
example of this individual philanthropy came before the 
monthly meeting in 1699, when the will of John Lineham was 
read, by which he proposed to leave "twenty pounds for the 
use of the public school."" This sum was not to be expended 
at once for present needs but was to be kept as a "stock 
forever for that use." Two members, John Kinsey and 
Ralph Jackson, were ordered to pay in the said amount that 
it might be turned over to Edward Shippen the treasurer. 
Other legacies were left by Robert Wade'** and Mary 
Richards.**" In regard to the former there was trouble 
about getting it settled, which lasted for many years.'*' The 
above names are only a few of the many who are mentioned 
by the minutes up to 1 700 as having left donations for the 
school. There were indeed many others. In that year 
(1702) it was considered advisable that an account be kept 
of all l^acies which had been granted to the use of the public 
school, as also those granted for the poor. Isaac Norris was 
appointed to prepare this account. Its purpose was probably 
to straighten out the tangle into which some <A them had 
fallen (especially that of Robert Wade) and that one man 
might be held responsible for the expenditure of funds. No 
funds were to be paid out for the use of schools by Norris, 
exc^t on the order of the overseers. Funds for the poor 
might be expended at the order of the monthly meeting."" 

The appointment of some one to see that an account of 
legacies be kept, resulted in some investigation of those 
already granted. It appears that that of Robert Wade, who 
probably died before 1686,™ had not been paid at all accord- 
ing to the stipulation of the donor, which stated that £s 
should be paid yearly for the use of the school. The first 



"Min. Phila., Mo. Mtg., 3- 
""/Sid., ia-^8 — 1702. 
'"Ibid., II — 29 — 1702. 
""Ibid.. I— 28— 1707. 
'"Ibid., II — 29 — 1702. 
'"No record M his death is found 
g with 1686. 
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record of a payment of the £5 was in 1699."* David Lloyd 
ajid John Jones were accordingly appointed to attend to 
it."" Their success does not seem to have been very marked 
as in 1704 the minute again urges them to treat with John 
Wade (brother) concerning the legacy.'"' This was done, 
but their efforts met with a refusal to pay the money,'"' so a 
committee of three Friends was appointed with others to 
advise whether it should be sued for or not. Such activity 
continued without any significant variant featiu-es until 1707, 
when it was proposed by those "concerned," presumably his 
brother, to buy off the legacy. Having been unpaid for 
several years past, it was considered best that something be 
gotten out of it, so a committee of three of the overseers w^ 
appointed to treat with the buyers and make as satisfactory 
terms as they could."* The minutes point to the fact that 
it was not settled to any one's satisfaction. In 17 12 it was 
still before the meeting and again in 1727 the overseers are 
directed to use "their care to get the legacy left by Robert 
Wade secured.""' Among other legacies, obtained more 
easily, wa? one devised by Jonas Langford, which was brought 
to the attention of the meeting in 171 1. The amount of it 
was £50 in Antigua money. 

The Public School, established by charter, was not the only 
recipient of such permanent endowments. The Negro 
School was a popular and proper object of philanthropy and 
wa." benefited by bequests very early after its estabh'shment 
in 1770."' TTie first donation came in 1771 when £2, Penn- 
sylvania currency, were given to Israel Pemberton and 
Anthony Benezet or their executors to be appropriated for 
the promotion of the school for Negroes, and to be paid to 
such trustees as might be appointed to the care of the said 
school."* In the year following another legacy of £10 was 



•"Mill. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 
'"JWd., 13 — 28 — 1702. 
""/Wd.p 4 — 30—1704. 
""/Wi., 7 — 28 — 1704, 420 
'"JWd., 1—28—1707. 
"•JWd., II— 26— 1727-8. 
"'See page 243f. 
""Mill. Phila. M 



-r28— 1699. 



4— 26— 1 771, 444. 
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left f<;r the in-truction of the N^joes, and paid to Richard 
Blackham, treasurer of that institution."' Anthony Benezet 
at bis death left a considerable sum as a legacy, which, added 
to the amount of salary which was still owing him for services 
in the said school, had amounted by 1800 to £103 and 4s."* 
The amount of other donations to that institution up to date 
amounted to £117/5/11.*" 

Id addition to the ways already mentioned there was also 
occasional recourse to a bond issue for raising funds, but the 
last was not common, being used only in emergency cases. 
The first example of it, which has come to the writer's atten- 
tion, was in 1701, when it had been decided to build a school 
house and the work being begun, a lack of funds occurred 
which prevented continuuiR. To meet this emergency it was 
agreed that the committee having charge of the financial 
matters should "take up 100 pounds upon interest for one 
year, giving bond jointly for the same and this meeting does 
ei^ge to indemnify them for the payment.""' 



Funds also 
raised by 



BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

Various items on buildings and grounds occupy a con- 
siderable amount of attention on the part of the monthly 
meeting thoi^h the minutes are usually of general nature. 
The place of Keith's school (r689) was doubtless no more than 
an ordinary house procured for the use of his family and the 
school at the same time."' This proved satisfactory only for 
a short time, and to remedy Keith's complaint (1690)"' of 
its ' ' straightness' ' another more convenient room was arranged 
for by the committee with John Fuller for the lent of £13 
a year. The former had cost but ten."' It is likely 
that the school continued to be held in the same house, 
others similarly, for about reven years; there is, at any rate, 
no mention of change of place or location for that period of 



"•Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 12- 

"'Ibid., II — 2 — 1800, 300. 

■"/Mrf. 

'"/Md., 9 — 28 — 1701, 315. 

"Ubid., 5-^6—1689, 154. 

"'Ibid., 1—28—1690, 163. 

"'Ibid., 2—26—1690, 164. 
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liniK. At the tnyl 'rf tfiat time the tmctmn ukkIc [#q>ar»lw>n 
Ui TffAavi: i\w. whifi\ int/^ th« " inm* ':J(amt>cr over the nuetitiK 
h'rtMc," the cxiicnM; (^ /itUnp; it up ^xnnjf \)iuA <»xt tA the 
nicciifiK'H Ktffck."* It WM in thir utihrnA in tht Urft i/f the 
rtUM;liiiK hinj-i; that t^anic' I'futt/.riun find 'n^jmoN Makin fmt 
umnht the nch'wl u<«cthcr."' The mcctinit hi.twc nerved thu« 
m m-hiuAhcKm: until early in the year lOyS, when jffoijcity 
w(i/ \mxc\itm'A Uir tlie ]au\»»i:, the meetintc minute »f the 
iTatiMwdi'ni t>cin{( tw f'lll'fWK: 

Wli'Timt frintidfi havi iMirchfuf^ «n Iwum; kiuI lot of l^ioetl BrittaJn 
fi>r tht! wirvitu! <i( llie irudlli^ eA-iunAn, tun^trdinit to ttut hM aireMAy bMil 
UfffrfA Ut liy ttiiit rnwdl»K, tirul thi; miU [ntrchAw; U approve!, Ktid IJavU 
\AttyA U dmlrnl ut ijriiw tlw^ wrilinicK for wmrirmntion (>f the Mtme unto 
IMwurd llhl|i|)«ti until he tw Kra^urd the mwiKy, niul th<m he to rcconvey 
it M(;»ln for Ihn luw uffffenkid.'* 

In J701 we i'mA. the flnt rixxjnl for [niildinff a houw for 
the wfle UM! t/f the Kihrxjl, firemimably on the \tA t^reviouily 
ininiiufUHl by the meeting.'" Kolwrt Burroutch and 
NulhutiicI I'Avfjtmh wart apj^fMnted U> f;et the mi^Mcription 
Uft the fniildiriK and pay Ui Anthrwiy Mimii, who wu to afcree 
with Huitiihle wirkmcn Ujt tfn; ImiWiny.'** The dimeniioni, 
"30 feet wiife by ^»o feet \imv," were, at fint Mmtideration, 
tl]'nit.;ht t'l t>e HutiiirHf:tory, \mi it wm finally deddo'l to \iwAA 
it »4 fed by 60 fiwt,™ 'Ilio work wan at (Imt to be •ui)i>ort«d 
t>y HuitHtxiptiitiiH, Imt tNifore itH cfjmpletion it Iiecame ncces- 
(lary to iMnK! l»oii(l« for the am<Aint (A £100.'" 

'Hin iu»|uiiiiti(m of liroimrty, thin time by Kifl, c^mtinued. 
In 1701, iJunid Lloyd rq)ort4»I that a deed for the lot in Hi|[h 
HtrtH^t, ttivitti by Haniuol Cux\>tvnier U) I'riondN for the um of 
thiifrflciKi^tiool, wunMifftiod to the utid Kiunuel, and themcetinfc 
ilirra-ti»l hiiri u> Ket aiiotlicr drawn to the ovorNocm of the 
wiluN)!,'*' It mixlit OMlly appear that the now nchoolhouw, 
Jtwl propiwod, WON to be Imilt on thU lot ant] not that i>re- 
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viously purchased of Lionell Brittain. After due considera- 
tion it seems, however, that the greater weight is in favor of 
its having been built on the Lionell tract. The minutes show 
that as late as ad month, 24th, 1708, the deed for the lot from 
Samuel Carpenter to the meeting had not been drawn up."** 
But as was previously mentioned, Anthony Morris had been 
told to engage workmen (3d, 30th, 1701)"* and the statement 
that £100 had to be raised by bond to carry on the work 
{and month, 28th, 1701)"' would indicate that the work had 
actually been begun and was perhaps well towards completion 
by the end of that year. It seems quite imposable that any 
such building profT"am would have been carried on so long 
before the transfer of property was properly drawn up and 
s^ed. The years 1704 and 1705 are busy with the details 
of gettii^ several pieces of property, purchased and received 
as gifts, confirmed by the cormnissioners of property,"' 
Late in 1705 it is stated: 

All is done, viz.: a patent for a front lot, a High Stre«t lot and 
twenty acres of liberty land and also a patent for a bank lot. . . . 
But this meeting house, ground and schoolhouse ground, being only in 
the name of Edward Shlppen, in case of mortality. Friends think there is 
a necessity for a speedy reconveying thereof to more hands and for the 
particular use intended .... desired that the said Edvard 
Shippen may convey them to Samuel Carpenter, R. Hill and Anthony 
Morris, being the persons in whose name the Patents are granted unto, 
adding the names of all the overseers of the Free School in the part 
belonging to the said school."* 

Some light is thrown upon the interior arrangement of the 
school. In 17 1 2 Thomas GrifiBth was ordered to pay 
Christer Thomason la for "making" a stove in the school- 
house,"" presimiably an old fashioned brick stove, such as a 
few years later was condemned by William Robbins as being 
"injurious to many of the scholars.""* Mr. Robbins pro- 
posed that a "chimney might be erected," and Samuel 
Preston was appointed to have it done, if not inconvenient 

•"Min. Phila. Mo. Mte., 2 — 24 — 1702, 329. 

"•See page 6<f. 

■"SeepageAS. 

»>See the minutes from 1704 and 1705, p^es 430 to 463, various items. 

"•Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 10 — 28 — 1705, ^3. 

-Ibid., 2^25—1712, 222. 

'"Ibid., 8—28—1715. 
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CT expensive. He reported that it would be a greater charge 
than represented and woiald hardly answer the end proposed 
nearly so satisfactorily as an iron stove, which he had thought 
necessary and had accordingly had set up, to be removed 
however if the meeting did not approve of his action."* The 
charge for the iron stove was £7.^ Such items as the fore- 
going were brought up in the monthly meeting which 
appointed some one to attend to this or that detail; as the 
schools grew these were left more in the hands of the school 
committee or overseers, who reported occasionally thereon. 

This tendency on the part of the meeting to turn over the 
details of management to the overseers came to a head about 
1725.* when it was agreed by the meeting that all titles to the 
schoolhouses and other property be conveyed the over- 
seers of the public schools and a minute be drawn up 
relating to such decision."' In the month following, the 
minutes of the committee's report were made referring to the 
transfer: 

Anthony Morris, Ebenezer Sorge, Samuel Powell and Jones being 
appointed by the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia the 2 — 30 — 1725, 
to meet with the overseers of the public school, do acquaint them that 
the said meetii^ being concerned for the promotion of the public school 
have unanimously agreed that the title of the school house and ground 
with the lots, tenements .... now in the tenure of Evan Owen 
and Thomas Cannon with all the other titles of real estate and annuities 
appertaining to the public school, be vested in the overseers thereof and 
desire for the future distinct accounts may be kept of all legacies and 
donations made to the said schools in order that the same may be duly 
applied pursuant to the intentions of the donors respectively. 

Then follows a minute of the overseers stating their appre- 
ciation of the meeting's cooperation in the work of the school . 

The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia expressii^ the same kind 
inclination to encourage that at first led them to erect the pubUc school 
and to procure the same to be established by the proprietor's charter, as 
it is now under the care of the present overseers, having thought it neces- 



™Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 9 — 25 — 1715, lof, 

'"Ibid., 10 — 30—1715, II. 

•The overseers of the school had kept a regular record of their meetii^ 
in regard to schools, since 1712; they were, however, closely associatea 
with the monthly meeting in the school affairs. (P. C. S. M., I, first 
record in 1712.) 

'"Ibid., 2 — 30—1725, 119. 
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saxy that an exact account should be taken of all the benefactions 
intended by the several donors for the use of the said school, the moneys 
or efEects whereof might have come under the direction of the said 
meeting. In order thereunto appointed some friends to adjust the said 
acccnints with the overseers, which being carefully done, it appears the 
meeting has received of such benefactions as aforesaid for the use of the 
school the sum of £226. . . . and that they expended in the build- 
ing the school house which was b^un, carried on and finished under 
their care and direction the sum of £264 and 3d, whereby the meeting 
is in disburse for the public schoolhouse, above what they received in 
the sum of £37/15/3, which last sum or balance they were pleased 
freely to ... . grant and release to the said school, together with 
the lot belonging to it and all those (equipages) and tenements now in 
the occupation of Evan Owen and Thomas Cannon with their appurte- 
nances and all the rents, profits and issues thereof, and have accordingly 
ordered the persons who are by legal deeds or instruments vested with 
the right to the said tenements in trust for the meeting to (grant) and 
absolutely convey the said schoolhouse and .... with the lots 
and grounds on which they stand and appurtenances to the overseers of 
the school, to be held by them and their successors for the use of the 
public school founded by charter in the town and county of Philadelphia 
in Pennsylvania, forever.'" 

This transfer was at once acknowledged by the overseers 
in a minute of the same date, and Thomas GrifBths and John 
Goodson were desired to execute the proper papers conveying 
the properties to the said overseers of the public schools, 
which was accordinely done before the next meeting C4th 
month, 1725)."" 

By this time (1733) the oM building erected in 1701 was 
badly in need of repairs, but on a closer examination it was 
decided more economical to pull down the old and build a new 
one, more convenient, on the north side of the school lot."* 

Hie work was begun immediately, thot^h a lack of funds 
hindered its completion for some time."' The demand for 
an increase of building space seems to have been re^^ular and 
urgent, indicating a healthy growth of the system. In 1740, 
when the consideration for a new meeting house came up, it 
was decided to build it large, "with chambers over it c 
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•"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 3—28 — 1725, 121 
'"Ibid., 4 — 25 — 1725, 124. 
'"/Wd., 12— 22— 1733-4. "42- 
•"Ibid,, 4—25—1736. 271. 
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diovs for school rooms."*^ In 1744 the overseers, finding the 
old school building inconvenient in divers respects, requested 
the monthly meeting to name a committee to confer with 
them on a plan, location and dimensions of a new building. 
Michael Lightfoot and twelve others were named."' The 
committee decided to locate the building on the south side of 
the lot devised by William Forest, the dimensions to be about 
60 feet by 35 feet in the clear and two stories high, also a cellar 
under it, rising three feet above the surface of the ground. 
This quite pretentious building was not to be finished entirely 
at this time. The plan was to enclose all of it and finish the 
interior as the size of the school demanded.'** 

For twelve years apparently no further building projects 
were launched. Then the overseers appealed to the meeting 
for permission to erect a school on the middle of the lot left 
to them by George Fox. This was agreed to by that assem- 
bly and a committee named to remove the present incumbent 
of the lot who had not paid the rent for some years past."* 
ITieir next building was begun, not for the purpose of a place 
of instruction, but as investment: It was proposed to the 
monthly assembly in 1760 that several houses be erected on 
the schoolhouse lot fronting Chestnut Street, expenses de- 
frayed out of the treasury of the overseers, for the purpose 
of increasing the yearly income of the property '** The sug- 
gestion was well received and the liberty granted to erect one 
or more such houses.'" In 1 767 the accommodations for the 
Girls' School, being unsatisfactory, the overseers of the school 
requested permission to have the chamber of the meeting 
house fitted up as a place for them, which was taken under 
consideration by a committee of the meeting appointed for 
that piirpose."* 

The Negro School, established 1770, was first housed in a 
building rented for that iise,"* in which it continued for 



'"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 5 — 25 — 1740, 318. 

'"/frid., 10— a8 — 1744, 378. 

'«JWd.. II— 25— 1744, 379. 

"*Ibid., 8—27—1756, 243. 

'*ilbid.. 4-^5—1760, 248 ff. 

'"Ibid., 6 — 27 — 1760, 259. 

'"Ibid., 11—27 — 1767, 199- 

"'/Wrf., 6—29—1770, 398. 
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nearly a year. The plans for a pennanent school made a 
building for that purpose desirable, and in 1771 the com- 
mittee on education of the Negroes requested that a house be 
built on the lot where the alms-houses were situated, which 
was granted."*" This house waS occupied by the school until 
charge of it was assumed by Anthony Benezet (1782), who 
held the school in his own house."*' 

In the foregoing pages we have mentioned some of the facts 
of the establishment and development of the school in 
Philadelphia, with reference to (i) founding, (2) support, (3) 
masters, (4) properti^, buildings and grounds. It is deemed 
advisable to omit from this chapter any presentation of curric- 
ulum, excepting as that has been mentioned at a few places, 
reservir^ such presentation to a chapter comprising all the 
schools established in Pennsylvania. As a fitting close to the 
previous discussion of the century's development, we present, 
almost entire, one of the reports rettuned by the committee of 
the meeting, which in a fair way will tell the reader more 
about the growth up to, and the status of the system in 1784, 
than will any discussion. Portions of the report are discussed 
in other chapters. 

The schools under their direction and care within the limits of this 



(i) One under the tuition of Robert Proud, by whom about 30 boys 
are instructed in the Latin and Greek lai^uages and some branches oi 
the mathematics; his salary is fixed at £250 per annum, having an usher 
who is allowed £80 per annum, at the exi>ense of the estate under the 
care of the overseers. The present £6 per annum for each scholar for 
which he accounts to the said overseers and has for one year past 
received one Guinea entrance to his own use and charges 5/ for fuel. 
We had some conversation with him on the case necessary to guard 
against the use of such books, whose contents have a tendency to pre- 
possess the youthful minds with sentiments unfavorable to the Christian 
faith and the true spirit of the gospel ; which appears had his attention, 
having observed a care therein agreeable to what the occasion requires. 
In this school are read Barclay's Apology in Latin and the Testament in 
Latin and Greek. The overseers have enjoined the attendance of the 
scholars who are chiefly members of our own religious sodety, at our 
meeting on the fifth day of the week, but it had not been sufficiently 
observed. 
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l*\ (liii. iiiiiIh III'' cMic Mf Jiiliii tml'l, iti witlcli ate IniiRht f^ntHnR, 
willliiH, llii> |i:ii|!ll"lt nittiiiiiini-, AHDtiiHIf ittnt whiip iillipt Iwatiflieo of 
\hi- imlUi'umWi-: ll i''iii«hl-> iif nn l>i<y<i tin I1iIkII«I, fm tti, nt whntn he 
Iwi 111 |ici i|iitiH''i, « i\ fue |iMi ninl liilt, d/ tiH- ftipli nti flic Hitmtit-e 
iif •■ni-U in' i'»ii-i'|i( wliNf (he |itiiHilN w RiirtHllflU-" hip mil tiF nlilDty tr» 
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lli->-iiriitlilii|! r lii'(ilimii'>>T><>>, >-ti'i'|>l fKi-lliiiF^t'iilnml wllhlilm tiy the 
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•"■Uii, t/hiU- iAu Uif,, 4 'V4 ■■(7V', *<*. 

•-'Im.i *i ijt'.iM*- 

•Miiigli;, 'itM-\-i Mu<-44i;«!, bd4 if) lltfWliJf^iii, 9th And 10th mot. 
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in i^c;. was £147,10.'** The school established at West- 
U-«rn on the tract rf land ptirchased by the yearly meeting, 
w»s ojicned in iSoo,'** with Richard Hartshome as the first 
superintendeit.'*' Rules and regulations for its conduct had 
been drawn up by a cMnmittee appointed by the yearly meet- 
ing in 1794-' 
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OTMBIt SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 

The date of the first school in Byberry has not been 
definitely determined, though it can surely be placed at a very 
eariy period in its history, as early as i7ioori7ii. Richard 
Brockden, who later taught school in Philadelphia, ••* was a 
teacher in the school at Byberry, for a minute of Abington 
monthly meeting states in the 4th month of the later year 
that "At this meeting Richard Brockden, late schoolmaster 
at Byberry, had a certificate granted him in order to go to 
England.""* 

This would indicate that the said Richard had been teach- 
ing at Byberry, and it is quite probable that he had, but it is 
not conclusive evidence that he did so. About the middle 
(rf the eighteenth century the Byberry Meeting became very 
active in schooling the children of poor Friends. This move- 
ment, it seems &om all records found, was due in lai^ 
measure to an apportionment received from a legacy left by 
William Carter to the charge of Abington Meeting, for the 
schooKng of the children of Friends in poverty."* In 1755, 



. . . . agreed that Horsham, Germantown, Byberry meetings 
shall have 40 shillings each for the ensuing year, and Oxford twenty 
shillings, Atrington three pounds for the same time, (of the annuity left 
by William Carter) in order that the same may be employed in paying 
for th« schooling of such children as the said meetings may think proper 
objects thereof if they find any, and the Friends of the said meeting ore 



"•Min. PhiU. Mo, Mtg,, 7—28—1797, 158. 

"■See history of Westtown School. 

•"Min, Phila. Mo. Mte,, 4 — a6 — 1799, Ji7- 

*Minut«, Y<«rly Meeting, held in Philadelphia, 9th and loth moa. 

"Mi*, rhiln. Ma Mtg.. I— 3— 1731, 83. 
•"Miw, Ahinfttwx Mo, Mtg,. 4—35—1711, 73- 
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Education in Philadelphia 75 

desired to see that the same be well applied and that the children who 
partake of the benefit thereof do go regularly to school.'" 

The money thus devised to the meeting was in the care of 
the committee appointed by the same, whose duty it was to 
receive requests and to investigate all cases where help was 
requested or found to be necessary. The accounts of the said 
committee were audited at a period when necessary by 
Friends appointed especially for that purpose.^" This form 
of philanthropy became very, popular here, as in other meet- 
ings, almost every meeting bearing forward a new record of it. 
In 1758 James Thomtown and Giles Knight reported that 
they had received of James Paul (treasurer of Abington 
Monthly Meeting) the sum of £6, part of the donation left 
for the poor children's schooling, and had applied £2 /s of 
the same to that use, leaving a remainder of £3/15 in the 
hands of Knight."^ In 1770 the records run in this manner: 

It appears that Phillip Wells stands in need of some of the moneys 
that were given to the use of schooling poor Friends children; Thomas 
Townsend is therefore ordered to pay forty shillings of the money in his 

Though very few references are made throughout the early 
period of the schools, it is quite certain from the nature of 
these reports on education of the poor that the schools were 
continued regularly. When the yearly meeting began to 
demand reports on the condition of the schools, there was 
on stir about the matter whatever, the first report being that 
those who have our school imder care "report that it is in 
good order."'*' The requests coming into the preparative 
meeting for information on schools, were referred to the 
standing school committee."" 

The standing committee performed all duties in connection 
with the school, with the exception of certain cases of diffi- 
culty, where it was necessary to call on the meeting for 
assistance, at which time that body cooperated with them 
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'"Miu. Abingtofl Mo. Mtg., 8 — 215 — 755, 151. 

'"Min. Byberry Prep. Mtg., 4 — 24 — 1793. 

'"/Wrf.. 8—33—1758. 

">*Ibid., 12 — 6 — 1770. 

'"Ibid., 7—25—1787. 

'"Min. Abington Mo. Mtg., 5— 31— 1788. 
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through specially appointed committees."' The Bybeny 
Preparative Meeting was, of course, not independent in the 
matter of school organization; their place was very much in 
accord with that si^gested by a committee report to the 
various preparative meetings in 1790: 

We of the committee appointed to attend the preparative meetings 
with the extracts in order to spread the concern of our last yearly 
meeting, haveattended to the appointment and taken into due considera- 
tion that part of them relating to schools, and being desirous to adopt 
it in so far as our present circumstances will admit, and in order to 
encourage any charitably disposed persons who may incline in their last 
win and testament or otherwise to give or bequeath somethii^ towards 
so laudable a purpose as to raise a certain tised union for the support of 
schools, it is our desire that it may be safely counted to the care of the 
preparative meetings, he or she appointing, if they see fit, their own 
trustees and that Friends earnestly endeavor to provide for the school- 
masters a house lot, ground, etc., either purchasing or renting, whenever 
it may be necessary, and that our minds being deeply impressed with a 
sense that a guarded religious education of the rising youth is a matter 
of great importance it is our sense of judgment that Friends within the 
compass of this meeting should be pressingly urged to consider the 
necessity of employing conscientious and pious persons as schoolmasters, 
being members of a religious society and that the preparative meeting 
continue to appoint committees from time to time as occasion may 
require to have the care and oversight of such schools and that they 
visit the respective schools at least once in six weeks to see that good 
order be observed, and for the encouragement of the children in their 
learning, and render an account thereof to the preparative meeting once 
in six months. Signed the aSth of the 4th month, 1790. 

By Samuel GiniHERE, Silas Walmsley, Thos. Walmsley, 
John Townsend and Naylor Webster.'" 

In the month following the reception of these suggestions 
from the monthly meeting's committee, the Byberry school 
trustees made the following report on the conditions of the 
schools, and the nature of their own activities. 

We, the trustees appointed by the meeting to have the care of the 
schools under the direction of the meeting, do inform, agreeable to our 
trust, we have several times met within the year past at the school in 
order to encourage the children in their learning, also to see that good 
order be kept by the master and children and we believe this a good 
measure complied with, and we further inform, that we have en- 

"'Min. Abington Mo. Mtg., 10—22 — 1788. 
™/6«., 6—23—1790. 
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deavored to comply with the intentions of the donor, by distributing the 
donations of William Carter, by schooling such children as we appre- 
hended proper objects and have ei^ged as many as to take most <rf the 
money now in hand. (Clerk asked to give the committee a copy of the 
moathly meetings extracts that they comply with the regulations con- 
cerning schook.)'" 

"nie gist of their report six months thereafter is as follows:^'* Summary 

1. The trustees have met several times at the school in "^ * '*'*'' 
the last six months. report 

2. Afternoons are usually spent hearii^ the scholars read 
and in examining their learning. 

3. The masters keep strictly the rules, which the trustees 
have laid down. 

4. We believe the school is kept in good order. 

In 1792 it was considered necessary to enlarge the school- 
house to make adequate faciUties for the increasing number 
of children. The committee appointed on the subject j^^^^^ 
decided there should be an addition of ten feet for the lei^th; to be 
their su^estion was approved and a subscription begun to enlarged 
carry forward the work as speedily as could be done."* 
Thomas Walmsley was appointed to have oversight of the 
work.'" "Hie status of the school at the end of the century is 
stated in the report to Horsham Monthly Meeting, as follows : 

We have one school under the care of the meeting, to which our mem- 
bers send their children, except some Friends who Uve remote. It is 
supported by subscription; the tutor is a Friend and we believe en- School's 
deavors to dischai^e the important trust committed to him. The status at 
children of such as are in straightened circumstances are schooled by ^^d of 
donations left for that purpose — A committee appointed by the meeting century 
frequently visits the said school and reports the state thereof.'" 



GERMANTOWN 

It has already been mentioned that Francis Daniel Pas" 
torius taught in the Friends School at Philadelphia during the Pastorius in 
period from 1697 to 1700."* While in the school at Phila- Philadelphia 

'"Min. Abington Mo. Mte., 7 — ai — 1790. 
"'/Md., I— 26— 1791. 
"*Ibid., 6 — 20 — 1792. 
"*Ibid., 7—25—1792. 

'"Min. Horsham Mo. Mtg., 3 — 29 — 1797; Min. Byberry Prep. Mtg., 
3—22 — 1797, 
"'Phila. Mo. Mtg., i — 29 — 1700. 
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80 Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania 

was about 1758 when youths' meetings were established, two 
each year, one at Exeter and the other at Maiden Creek.*** 
These youths' meetings, sanctioned by the quarterly meet- 
ii^,'* and another at Robeson several years later,'** vrere the 
first steps taken for education of youth, and controlled by the 
noeeting. It is true, there was a school (day school) even at 
this time situated near Samuel Lea's, as we leam from a chance 
reference,'*'' but though it was attended by Friends' children 
in part, it was neither controlled by them, nor under the 
monthly meeting. This condition lasted until the recom- 
mendations of the yearly meeting of 1777 and 1778 caiised the 
monthly meeting to look into the educational situation. 

In accord with the recommendations concerning "the 
proper education of youth" published in these years, and sent 
out, the meeting at Exeter appointed Samuel Hughes, Abel 
Thomas, Benjamin Pearson, Mordecai Lee, James Thomas 
and Jc^n Scarlet to take the question under their considera- 
tion."" For two years and a half the substance of the reports 
of the above named committee and its successors, was to the 
effect that not much had been acaanplished.'*' In 1781 the 
committee reported they had visited the preparative meetings 
(two of them), and recommended to them the careful con- 
sideration of the youths' education, under good moral tutors.**" 
A year later, the committee was released, having, according to 
reports, accomplished nothing.'"" Those delegates who 
attended the quarterly meeting in 1783, brought back new 
advices, and were directed to fumish each preparative 
meetii^ with a copy and request a report on school conditions 
amoi^ them; at the following monthly assembly more of 
the preparatives were ready to report.*'* Despairing of any 
report, unless of their own making, the monthly meeting 
appointed a committee of nine men to visit all the prepara- 

'"Min, Exeter Mo. Mtg., 10 — 16—1758, 301- 
'*Ibid., 11—30—1758, 307. 
'"Ibid,, 4,-27—1774, 312. 
'"Ilrid., 4 — 39—1762, 430; 7—26—1764, 519. 
'"/Wd., 2 — 25—1778, 309: 12—30—1778, 336. 
'"/Wd., 5—26—1779, 346; 7—28—1779, 350; II— 24— 1779, 361; 
11—29—1780, 383. 
»"JWd.. 8—29—1781, 436. 
"^Ibid., 8—28—1782, 474. 
«/Md.,ii^26— 1785, 503- 
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tives and report what they thought of their schools."" 
They produced the following statement. 

Most of the committee appointed two months ago to take into con- 
sideration and report the state of schools have given attention to the 
service; and divers of us have attended each of the preparative meetings 
belonging to this meeting and after a time of conference thereon, 'tis 
agreed to report, there is no school within the village of Exeter Prepara- 
tive Meeting under the care of Friends; But we are of the mind that it 
is necessary that one be established there; and although work has been 
begun, yet we have but little eipectation of its accomplishment in a 

That there is a . . . . school at Ma.iden Creek kept by Thomas 
Pearson, a Friend, who is at present engaged for a year, has 15 scholars 
entered for that time and 8 quarterly ditto scholars at the rate of 40/ 
per annum for each, which is under the direction of three overseers 
chosen by the employers; The school house built on a piece (rf ground 
belonging to a Friend which contains about five acres. There is like- 
wise a school at Reading kept by Benjamin Parks and wife in their own 
house; they are members of the society and have about 50 scholars; 
such as spell at 7/6 and others at lo/ per quarter but is not under the 
direction of the meeting, nor are there any overseers chosen to superin- 
tend the same, yet we are of the mind a school established there under 
proper regulations and care of the monthly meeting, might be useful 
and deserves encouragement. 

The schools within the verge of Robeson Monthly Meeting are kept 
by a person who inclines to go to our meetings, has about 20 scholars, 
amounting to about £34 per annum. Endeavors are also used to get a 
school established there upon a better plan and near the direction of the 
yearly meeting, but how far they may be successful is at present un- 
known. We do therefore recommend the whole to the notion of allevia- 
tion of the Monthly Meeting as a matter wherein friends are deeply 
interested. 

Which we submit to the Meeting. 

Amos Lee, Thomas Lightfgot, Samuel Hughes, Fannie Ambree, Owen 
Hi^hea, {which was approved by the Monthly Meeting, and decided 
that the substance be made a report to the Q<iarterly Meeting— The 
Committee to be continued to the service of Schools and report in the 

Maiden Creek was at this time (1784) making earnest 
efforts to meet the standards set by the general meeting. In 
the eleventh month they requested a number of persons to be 
named to whom they might give a deed of trust for the ground 

-25—1784, 307. 
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Education in Philadelphia 83 

The action of the monthly meeting in r^;ard to it was left 
entirely to their own judgment. *•• 



In this chapter we have considered the schools of Phila- 
delphia (city and county), and also those at Exeter Monthly 
Meeting, which belonged to the Philadelphia Quarter. 

Education in the Quaker colony was initially provided for 
in the instrument of government, drawn up before the 
Proprietary left England ; in accord with said provisions the 
first school (Flower's) was set up by the Council in 1683. 
Thereafter, however, the initiative was usually taken by the 
Quaker meeting, which in 1689 set up a school and in 1697 
applied for a charter under the laws of the province. This 
petition was granted andPenn gave the first charter in 1701. 
Later charters, in 1708 and 1711, granted extended privileges; 
by the last one the body of overseers were made self-per- 
petuating, and thus as independent of the meeting as they 
wished to be. The letter said to have been written to Thomas 
Lloyd, which credits Penn with suggesting the school of 1689, 
has not yet been discovered. 

The earliest naasters were Keith, Makin, Pastorius, and 
Cadwalader. Mistresses were mentioned in connection with 
the schools from about 1699, Olive Songhurst being the first 
one named. Salaries were not high and seem in some cases 
to have hardly sufficed for the family of the master ; increases 
were made upon complaint. Extra duties for the teacher 
included keeping charge of the boys and girls in meet- 
ing. From 1689 to 1779 the system increased from employ- 
ing one to one which required nine. In 1784 ten were 
reported. 

Philaddphia Friends' schools were first supported by (i) 
rates and (2) subscnpHons, while (3) legacies and special gifts 
soon came to form a considerable item in their support. 
Bequests were also a factor in the support of the Negro School. 
FWds were occasionally raised by bond issues, and derived 
from tenements built on school property. 
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Germantown school began in 1702, though perhaps an 
evening school existed before that date. Pastorius continued 
in this school as master, at least until 1718. The official 
language used in the school was probably English. The 
names of the first patrons were all German; a large number 
of English names among them in 1708 is an indication of how 
the school and its master were regarded. 

In 1758 youths' meetings were established by Exeter, but 
no school committee was appointed until 1778. This com- 
mittee accomplished nothing and made no report of value. 
By a report of 1 784, JVIaidencreek, Reading, and Robeson were 
credited with one school each, which measured up in some 
ways to the desired standards. Exeter had none. The 
Reading School was discontinued m 1795- 

The total number of schools reported at Philadelphia, 
Germantown, Byberry, and Exeter monthly meeting, was 
fifteen. 
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CHAPTER V 



SCHOOLS OF BUCKS COUNTY 

The establishment of schools in Bucks County will be 
discussed (i) under the head of the monthly meetings therein 
situated and (2) in the order of their establishmoit in point 
of time. The several monthly meetings and their dates of 
establishment, respectively, are as follows: Palls, 1683; 
Middletown, 1683 (known as Neshaminy until 1706); 
Buckingham, set off from Falls, 1720; Wri^tstown, set off 
from Buckingham, 1734; and Richland, set off from Gwynedd 
(in Montgomery County) in 1742.' Of these meetings, all 
were a part of Bucks Quarterly Meeting save Richland, which 
belonged to that of Abington.' 

The first way in which the early Quakers usually looked 
after education was to arrange for a useful apprenticeship 
suitable to the individual, which was calculated to enable 
him or her to earn a livinp. The moral training was always 
considered when an apprentice was to be placed. The 
placing of youths as apprentices was in the charge of Friends 



•/Wd., 28. 

'Min. Falls Mo. M^., 11 — 3 — 1704, 128. 
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A complaint having been made to this meeting that the children of 
Abraham Clement are not placed out to the satisfaction of Friends, it is 
the mind of this meeting that the Friends formerly appointed do take 
care to speak with Samuel Carpenter and Beniamin Collins about them, 
and make report to neit meeting." 

A similar one of 17 14 points out the continued interest and 
attention in that respect. 

'Bunting, pp. 30, 31, 33, 3a, and 28 respectively; also first volumes of 
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It bdng pnjposed to this meeting that there is a necessity of some 
Friends bdng appointed to take care about placing out John Linton's 
children as apprentices, therefore this meeting doth appoint Joseph 
Kirkbride, Thomas Watson, Jr., and Joseph Fell to care about placing 

them out.* 

Another phase of education, more particularly the moral, 
was cared for in the youths' meetings, which were established 
at intervals, usually not more than four or five times during 
the year. It was the practice for the youths' meetings to be 
established by the quarterly meetings, in conjunction with 
representatives of the monthly meetings. In 1713, Bucks 
Quarterly took up the re-establishment of those within their 
limits, and ordered them accordingly, as the following extract 
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Question as 
to early 
school at 
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It being thought necessary by this meeting that the youths' meeting 
be once a year at Buckingham, once a year at Bristol and but once a year 
at Palls and once at Middletown, therefore agreed that they be on the 

To locate the date of the first school at Falls is difficult; 
it seems impossible to do so from the information to be 
gleaned from the records We may be certain, however, 
that there was a school in the neighborhood at a very early- 
date, though we can hardly determine the year. In 1730 the 
following request was made of the meeting: 

Some Friends of Palls Meetii^ requested to have the use of the old 
Bchoolhouse, and it wanting repairing, they would repair it at their own 
charge, which is left to be considered at next meeting.* 

The presence in their vicinity, of an old schoolhouse which, 
moreover, needed repairs before it could be used, would 
indicate that a school had been there for a number of years. 
Taking fifteen years as a very moderate span for the life of 
the buildii^, before it should need any considerable repairs 
we could state with a good degree of assurance that the school 
building had probably been built not later than 1715, and 
that the school daced back to that time at the very latest.' 

'Min, Falls Mo, Mtg., 10 — i — 1714, 195. 

»Min. Budcs Q. M^., la — 25 — 1713. 

'Min. Falls Mo. Mtg., 7 — 2 — 1730, 28a. 

'The fact that Falls Meeting recommended Buddngham Friends to 
build a sdiooDiouse in 1706 (Bucks Quarterly Records, 3 — 30—1706) 
would seem to favor the view that they themselves n *' * 
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But at the next meeting this encounters a very dangerous 
obstruction. That meeting, referring to the request of the 
seventh month, second, speaks of "the reqaest about having 
thg old meetinghouse," instead of, old sckoolhouse.* It further 
mentions that it was desired for the purpose of a school.* 
From this it appears that the truth of our above conclusion 
d^jends upon the accuracy of the records for seventh month, 
second, 1730 and for eighth month, seventh, 1730. If the 
record of the first date is correct our conclusion is unfounded 
and the date for the first established school can probably be 
placed about 1730, or shortly thereafter.'" 

The records for the next thirty years reveal but little of the 
activities of the schools in Falls Monthly Meeting, thoi^h we 
are led to believe them in continuance, but perhaps not 
regularly. In 1759 the meeting had agreed to allow a house 
to be built on their grounds for the accommodation of a school 
master, but the house was not built there, since Mahlon 
Kirkbride had already purchased some adjoining ground on 
which there was a house built for that purpose." The said 
Kirkbride offered to convey the same property to some 
Friends, in trust for the meeting, and Robert Lucas, Story 
Kirkbride, Mahlon Kirkbride, Jr., Jonathan Palmer, Jr., and 
Edward Bayly, Jr., were appointed to receive the conveyance. 
This is the first record of any permanent benefaction received. 
Ini 783 the urgent Advices of the Yearly Meeting being brought 
to their attention," a committee was appointed which 
reported the results of their investigation up to that time in 
the followii^ manner. 

We, the committee appointed, in the first month 1779 respecting the 
institution of schools for the instruction of our children io useful learning, 
having conferred together .... agree to report that we have 
divers times met and had this important matter under our .... 
consideration, and are desirous that this important subject and neces- 
sary care should meet with every proper encouragement and improve- 
ment; and we may inform the meeting that there have been several 
improvements made on the lot of ground lately purchased from Samuel 
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■Min, Falls Mo. Mtg., 8 — 7 — 1730, 284. 

*Ibid. 

"Ibid., 5—4—1733- 

"Jhd., 1—31 — 1759, 

"/Wd., 13— 3— 1783. 358- 
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Rhoads for the advantage of the school and benefit of the master, and 
that the committee have endeavored to encourage and pay for the 
schooling of such poor children as are in the limits of the school kept at 
or near this place whose parents are in low circumstances and are willing 
to accept thereof. We have likewise extended our consideration and 
views to the schools belonging to the other preparative meetings, and 
although the circumstances of things at present do not afford so promis- 
ing and encouraging a prospect as we could desire, yet we are desirous 
that every proper encouragement may be afforded to promote the good 
and necessary work, therefore, we are t-ee to propose to the meeting's 
consideration that of having a standing committee appointed for this 
purpose by the monthly meeting, and that ejch preparative meeting 
should likewise appoint a committee for the like purpose that should 
have this important matter under their consideration in order to pro- 
mote this so necessary care in their respective meetings; and that the 
said meeting's committee should at proper and suitable times visit the 
several preparative meetings' schools and unite with the said preparative 
meetings' committees in affording and giving such help and assistance 
as to them from time to time may appear necessary in order to promote 
this so good and necessary a work and care. Signed at the desire and 
on behalf of the committee, by James Moon." 

In accord with the above report the monthly meeting 
tirged each preparative meeting to appoint a committee on 
schools; the monthly meeting named James Moon, John 
Merrick, Jonathan Kirkbride, William Satterthwaite, Wil- 
liam Bidgood, Jr., John Stapler and Joseph Gillingham to 
join with those of the preparatives for that service." Five 
months thereafter they reported, 

The three several schools kept within compass of our respective 
preparative meetings are conducted in some measure under the care of a 
committee of Friends appointed for that purpose and that the several 
teachers are members of our society." 

Th& three preparative meetii^ were Falls, Makefield, and 
Bristol, the last named being transferred to Middletown in 
1788.** Wakefield Meeting was considerably assisted by 
help from private sources; they reported to the monthly 
meeting in 1787: 

We hereby inform the monthly meeting that lately there has been a 
house built on the ground belonging to Makefield Preparative Meeting 

"Min. Falls Mo. Mtg„ 2 — 4 — 1784, 363. 
'^Ibid., 3—3—1784. 3«. 

"/Md., 8— 4— 1784, 376. 
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for the accommodation of a school master, chiefly at the expeDse ot 
Bernard Tayior, which he is desirous should be under use for that pur- 
pose, to be subject to a moderate yearly rent to be paid to Friends of that 
meeting for the use of the said meeting: the said house to be their 
property and under the care and the direction of said meeting with the 
advice and assistance of the Palls Monthly Meeting as occasion may 

In 1 790 a committee of the quarterly meeting was appointed 
to confer with those of the monthly meetings on schools, 
hoping that the union of all might be more productive of 
results than all working separately." In 1794 plans were 
set on foot for a new schoolhouse at Falls Preparative, said 
house to be two stories in height and about twenty-two feet 
by thirty." It was to be placed "near the line" of the 
meeting's land at the west end of the meeting house. The 
monthly meeting was to pay £75, the employers who 
are members, £75, and the school committee £50 from 
the money arising from donations left for the purposes of 
schools. The house was not built until 1799, due to some 
unknown delay; its dimensions were twenty-four by twenty- 
six feet, one story high, with a cellar of the same dimensions.*' 

In 1797 the attention of the monthly meeting was called 
to the proposals of the yearly meeting for the founding of a 
boarding school." Copies of the printed rules proposed for 
its government had been received, and a committee was 
appointed to distribute them and to take subscriptions from 
any who were interested to contribute.** 

The problem of school support occupied a considerable 
part of Falls Meeting's time. The means of support were 
here, as in others already mentioned, (i) subscriptions, (2) 
donations and (3) rates. In 1760 it was considered necessary 
to appoint a committee of fourteen members to take an 
inventory of all legacies and donations, lands and benefactions 
which had been left to the meeting.*" Some had been given 
for d^nitely stated uses ; and others allowed the application 

"Min. Falls Mo. Mtg., 8 — 8—1787, 440. 

"Ibid., 2 — 3 — 1790, 52. 

"Ibid., 13 — 3 — 1794. 169- 

"7Wrf., 9—4—1799. 283. 

"See page ni. 

"Mm. Falls Mo. Mtg., 1—4—1797, 217. 

"Ibid., 4—2—1760. 
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the meeting for the best expenditure d these dcmations for 
educating not only the poor Whites but also the N^^oes, is 
seen in their minute of 17S7.** Careful account was kept and 
the accounts frequently audited, sometimes at the request of 
individuals.*" In 1 790 the committee reported their concerns 
as follows: 

Wc the committee appointed by the monthly meeting to have the care 
of schooling poor children; also to have the distribution of the interests 
accruing on the several donations given for that use, have given atten- 
tion to the service to which we were app<Mnted: and the schooling a 
condderable number of children has accordingly been paid for, but as it 
is allowed that a change of the teacher at times may be useful or advan- 
tageous to a school, we are united in the sentiment that if such a change 
was to take place in the school kept at this place, it would be a means 
whereby the school might be considerably enlarged and the dedgn and 
end of the several donations left for the use of the said school more fuUy 
answered. (Report suboiitted and accepted and the committee con- 
tinued to the further service.)" 

The establishment of these permanent funds was fre- 
quently expressed by the numerous committees as the most 
important consideration for the execution of the school idea. 
They attempted ^ain and again to provide a uniform means 
of establishintr such funds, but due to the imequal circum- 
stances of the several meetings it was impossible to do so.** 
The uniform plan was kept as an ideal to be striven for and 
recommended to the quarterly meeting for its advisement in 
the matter;" in the meantime individual contributions were 
urged on all who felt inclined to endow a worthy cause." 
The amounts given were frequent though small, many of them 
being about £5." 

In addition to the local expenses of the meetings, (i) for 
worship, (2) for the use of schools, (3) for the maintenance of 
the poor, etc. , there were also quotas to be raised for the yearly 
meeting stock, which added materially to the burden of each 
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•*Min. Falls Mo. Mtg,, 12 — 5 — 1787, 444. 
"Ibid., II— 4— 1789, 19. 
"JWd., 8 — 4 — 1790, 41. 
»»/Wi., 7— 6— 1791,68. 



*Min. Palls Mo. Mtg., 
-Ibid. 



[2—6—1797, 338. 
"Ibid., 10—5 — 1796, 210. 
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of the preparative meetings. The quota for the meetings 

belonging to Falls in 1797 was £500." 
If we may look over the Quaker treasurer's shoulder as he 

runs his accounts at the end of the century, we find him 

situated financially as follows: 
We the committee appointed to examine and settle the Treasurer's 
Financial accounts, having attended thereto, find a balance in his hands of 

status o£ £136/8/11 school money; also, £3/10/7 poor money; and £9/00/00 of 

Falls at end interest received on John Large's legacy, making the whole £148/19/6, 
of century in the treasurer's hands, and the monies upon interest stand as in the 

following statement, viz. 
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£350/ 

£7/9/4>i 

£50 

£50 

£50 

£130 

£100 

£50 

£40 

£40 
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And one year's rent on house and lot 

And one year's rent on house and lot 



£40/00/11 
£ia/oo/oo 
£ij/oo/oo" 



The Middletown Meeting began its educational work more 
promptly than did Falls." Ten years after the first establish- 
ment of the meeting a request was brought forward as 
follows : 

Some Friends have signified the likeliness of having a schoolmaster 
hereabouts to instruct children and also requested that they might have 
the privil^e to teach in the meeting house, to which this meeting does 
give their free consent, provided it be no hindrance to Friends Meetings." 

It is quite probable that the school established as requested, 
was a temporary and irregular affair, depending on the will 



itg.,» 

"References for Middletovm are t 
Pub. of Gen. Soc. of Pa., H. S. P. 
"G. S. P. P., No. 66, p. 64. 
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of the individual patrons. Certainly, it had not any official 
connection with the meeting, and probably did not have for 
many years. In 1699, a request similar to that of 1693 was 
made by Thomas Stackhouse and others, desiring the use of 
the meeting house for a schoolmaster," which implies they 
had not advanced much beyond their state of 1693. This 
request was likewise granted, provided no hindrance be 
caused to the meetings. 

Because of very inadequate records in this regard, much is 
left to be surmised concerning the continuation of the sdiools 
thus early begun. The meeting was in continual touch with 
the desires and proposals of the yearly meeting,*' and it does 
not seem justifiable to suppose that education languished, 
because scant records of it remain. The general tone of their 
minutes is one of self-satisfaction, and implies that they 
themselves were well pleased with their state. The elaborate 
recommendations of the yearly meeting in 1750*' did not 
meet with their approval as they thou^t it quite impossible 
for those members Hving remote in the country districts." 
That they disagreed with the plan indicates neither a lack of 
interest in the subject, nor a lack of schools in their locality. 
Rather, it may indicate the opposite. 

In 1755 there was made the first donation to a permanent 
foundation for a free school." At a meeting in that year an 
extract of Adam Harker's will was produced, where it 
appeared he had, 

given a sum of money to them with others in trust to be employed 
towitrd raising a. fund for settling and maintaining a Free School under 
the care and direction of this meeting . . . shall and will therewith 
purchase an annuity or yearly ground rent, or in such other manner as 
they may think most proper employ the said stun (£40) towards raising 
a fund for settling and maintaining a Free School in Middletown afore- 
said, under the direction and control of the monthly Meeting of Friends 

Whether there was a new school erected as a result of the 
bequest or whether it was tiuned to the use of one ahready 

"J.S. P.P.. 1-1-1699. 114. 

"Ibui., 10— 6 — 1772,407; 1 — 7 — 1733,578. 

"Advices of the Burlington and Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 250. 

"Min. Middletown Mo. Mtg,, 6 — i — 1751, 679. 

"/6trf., 8—7— 1755. "■ 
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existing does not appear; the latter st^estion is much the 
more probable. The advices of 1777 and 1778 and the years 
following aroused the members to the responsibilities which 
they must accept. In 1779 they made report as follows: 

Although it appears that the education of the youth has been too 
much neglected, we believe there is an increasing care that Friends may 
be more careful in that we^hty concern,** 

And in 1870: 

We believe a good degree of care is taken by some in regard to the 
education of those under their care, and that s 



All questions in regard to schools or educational affairs 
whatsoever were dismissed summarily, and given to the 
charge of the committee on schools." A committee reported 
in 1782 that nothing had been done more than to visit the 
school they already had.* The failure to bring forth results 
may have been with the committee; at any rate the meeting 
decided to try a new one. 

This meeting taking into consideration the several matters recom- 
mended in the extracts .... respecting the education of the 
youth and their school tiiition, are of the opinion that a reappointment 
on those important subjects is necessary; wherefore, Woolston J. 
Paxson, W. Blakeley, J. Watson and R. Hartshome are appointed as 
committee to those services, and they are desired to closely attend 
thereto in order that the present and former advices may be carried as 
fully into execution as possible." 

In 1785 this committee reported that visits had been made 
to families in the interests of education but that little was 
effected.** The committee was released and the considera- 
tion of education left to the next meeting,'" at which a new 
conunittee of three was appointed. This one, so far as their 
record goes, was neither more active nor more successful than 
the others. In 1 788 they report ' ' nothii^ much has been done 
in respect to schools since last year," which report was sent 

**Min. Middletown Mo. Mtg., 8 — 5 — 1779, 445. 

*»/Ktf.,8— 3— 1780,481. 

"/Wi., 9— 7— '780, 484: 8—7—1783,557. 

"/Mi,, 8 — 1—1783, 537. 

**Jhid., 12-^4— 1783, 562. 

"Ibid., 1—6—1785, 586. 
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to the yearly meeting." TTie record is not complete to the 
end of tiie century, but for the period considered does not 
offer any evidence of more than passing educational interest 
and activity. Nothing unusual is to be noted in the finance 
and support of the school at Middletown. Mention was 
made of Harker's will, which, it seems, was the first l^acy 
left to its benefit." 
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Harlrer.** This was the first bequest for definite school pur- 
poses; the indications are that many followed. In 1778, a 
minute gives their financial status as £244/4/11^ and they 
entertained a proposition and concluded to raise £500 more," 
At the same time, the recommendations from the yearly 
meeting beii^ read," a committee of the following persons 
was appointed for investigation and assistance on the subject 
of schools, viz.: Paul Preston, Joseph Watson, Joseph 
Preston, John GilUngham, Benjamin Paxson, Benjamin 
Kiosey, Thomas Watson, Joseph Eastbum, John Kinsey, 
John Balderston, Jonathan Shaw, Benjamin Cutler, Thomas 
Good, Jr., John Brown, and Robert Kirkbride." The action 
of this committee is not brought out in the minutes of the 
meeting. 

The quarterly meeting made a new appeal in 1780 for a 
m(»e decided action by the various tributary meetings which 
was followed by the appointment of a new committee." 
TTiey were requested to "visit the school" for the "help and 
assistance" of the master and to r^xnt their action to a 
future meeting. In the twdfth month of the same year they 
made these recommendations: 

The committee appointed for the proper establishment and regulation 
of schools made report in writing that it is their sense and judgment that 
the monthly meeting should recommend to the particular meetings 
severally, to promote subscriptions toward the setting up and building 
upon their meeting's lands as may be convenient for schoolhouses and 
such conveniences as may accommodate settled persons who live near 
the same, as also to encourage their contributions toward making up 
funds or salaries tor the constant support of schools therein which is 
recommended to the preparative meetings.* 

A new committee was appointed in 1784.** They con- 
vened with the committees of the preparatives and discussed 
the recommaidations and means suggested by the yearly 
meeting. Their conclusion was to the effect that one thing 
in the recommendations was absolutely necessary, namely, 

"See page 93. 

"Min. Buckingham Mo. Mtg., 13 — 7 — 1778, 194. 

"Advices, 250. 

"Min. Buckingham Mo. Mtg., 13 — 7 — 1778, 194. 

"Jbid., 9 — 4 — 1780, 206. 

"Ibid., 12—13 — 1780, aio. 

"/Wd., I— 5— 1784. 234- 
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tliat all funds, legacies, properties, etc., provided for the 
schools, should be vested in trustees for that purpose." 
Without taking this step they saw no way to attain even the 
least success. It was further su^ested that the trustees or 
committee thus appointed should investigate the present 
houses for schools, their condition and location, in each of the 
particular meetings, that a wiser plan might be followed in 
la the report 
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3. used as pre- 
viousl; -e than three 

4. They maintain an uncertain state has prevailed among 
the schools. 

J. Tlie following places are recommended for new schools 
to be built: 

a. At the schoolhouse near Samuel Eastbum's. 

b. On the work road between William Jitchin's and 
Thomas Rose's. 

c. On the road from Newtown to Coryell's Ferry. 

"Min-Bui 
*'Ibid. 
"Ibid., 1- 
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d. At the intersection of the lower work road and the 
street road. 

e. Near the south side of Watson Weldin's land. 

f. On Durham Road near Thomas Gilbert's. 

g. On Plumstead's Meeting House land. 

h. And at the schoolhouse near Thomas Goode's.'* 
It was thoi:^ht such divisions would as nearly answer the 
needs as rivers and mountains would permit, and ^rould 
provide for all of Buckingham territory and a little of Wrights- 
town. Any variation from this proposed building plan was 
desired to be broi^ht before the conunittee for their judg- 
ment and acquiescence. In accordance with this suggestion 
the Friends of Solebury (1785) requested the assistance and 
advice of the committee in locating their school which they 
desired in a different place from that previously suggested by 
the committee. They conferred with the committee aad 
finding their choice of site as good as could be obtained, it was 
agreed to build the new house on the southeast comer of 
Hugh Ely's land, of Solebury," In 1786 Solebury Friends 
requested a committee of the monthly meeting to be named 
to whom they might give a title for the land." In 1793 
Buckingham was permitted to build a school on the meeting 
house land, the meeting to be in charge of the said school." 
Having settled thus satisfactorily a systematic method of 
getting the schools located, they addressed themselves to the 
task of raising school funds." A committee of eleven mem- 
bers was appointed, which, four months later, reported a plan 
of subscription paper to be used in getting funds for purchas- 
ing lands and buildings." The plan as reported and approved 
by the monthly meeting was the following: 

We the subscribers do hereby engage to pay Or cause to be paid unto 
A. B. the several sums annexed to our names to be applied to the use of 
purchasing a lot of land of C. D. and building a ischoolhouse thereon, the 
property and government to belong entirely to the society of the people 
called Quakers and under the direction of the Monthly Meeting of 

"Min. Buckingham Mo. Mtg., i — 3 — 1785, 317. 

"Ibid., 3—7—1785. 244- 

"/Wd., 2—6—1786, 252. 

'"/WJ., 6—3—1793, 306. 

"Ibid., 6—6 — 1785, 247. 

^Ibid., 10 — 3 — 1785, 249. 
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Buckingham, the title of which is to be wholly vested in the trustees 
appcdnted by the said monthly meeting. The rules and orders of the 
school when erected is to be prescribed by the aforesaid monthly meet- 
ings or a committee thereof conristent with our religious principles, and 
that no tutor yTiall be permitted to teach in said school until , . . . 
approved by the monthly meeting or a committee of the aforesaid. 

In 1790 the state of schools in the monthly meeting was 
given as follows: 

It appears that preparatory to the plan pointed out by the yearly 
meeting last year, there are two schbolhouses under the direction of this 
meeting. Schools in general among us, both as to tutors and to school State of 
goveniment.are in a better state than they formerly were; and some schools m 
property has been vested in the meeting towards a fund for the use ^790 
o£ schools." 

The form of subscription above mentioned was used for 
raising funds till 1793 when a committee on schools incor- 
porated it with a few other suggestions in their plans." 
These may be summarized as follows : 

r. Each contributor to subscribe a principal sum. Summary <tf 

2. All sums to be lumped together and invested in trus- later form 
tees, accountable to the monthly meeting. "^kU"- 

3. All interests to be paid annually and applied each year ^ ^ 
to the schools in the compass of the monthly meeting. 

4. All tutors to be members of Friends. 

5. Funds to be first applied to the schooling of poor 
Friends' children, their necessities to be judged by the 
monthly meeting. 

6. The remainder to be applied equally to the payment 
for other children, proportionate to the time they attend 
school." 

7. Interest to continue till the principal is paid. 

8. All principals paid in are to be invested or "put to use" 
by the trustees. 

The total ntunber of subscriptions listed up to date was 
117; the total amount subscribed was £759; the individual Amountof 
subscriptions varied from £1 to £25." The meeting also subscriptions 

"Min. Buckii^ham Mo. Mtg., 8 — 2 — 1790. ^^i- 

'^Ibid., 4—1 — 1793, 302, 

'"Ibid., 5 — 5 — 1794, 315. (It was in 1794 suggested that any surplus 
be used for the bound apprentices of members, though they were not 
themiselves members of the meeting.) 

'"Ibid., 4—1 — 1793, 302. 
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niooMded In xettinK nich fonner donatlotu, u Harkor'i 
loRacy, «p))ro)irkt«(l to thli pemmnent fund,** 
In i7gA Jeremiah Praul, ]iyta\)\\ Yerkei, aiid Dotijamin 
gp^a] Kite were ap|K)inted to have the care of reoeiviiiK all appHca- 

oommittre on tloni from i)rotj)«c:tive mailon, and In oaie of vaoanclei to 
■chool- Kck and have ready a lint of available and wti11-(iualif1txl 

™»'«" membem," 

One can hardly attomj)! to i)lace a date for the heifinninn 
WriBhiitown of the milioolii in Wrij£htitown Meotinn- Htit hy a report 
mode late in the eii^hteenth (wntury (1709) we gather a very 
Kood idea of the state of Kchooli in thai locality. The oauio 
of the rather halting \>To\.>rK»* in porhapi found in the latter 
part of thii committee'! report, which HtnteR that the boat 
V^"* plan conceived !■ for ea<;h particrular meetinn to raiHe iti «wn 

milMcrlption for itH own •chcHil,*' which in jjort waB riRht, 
but more direction on the i)art of the monthly meeting W(>tilit 
doubtleu have prodiuiod better nwulti. The re]>ort of 17U1 
il here milmiittod. 

We the oommlttee apiwInlMd to take Into coTiHlderBllon the iitKtp of 

whooU within the ItmitN of thU mnelinu, aftrr liavlng nevernl time* mv\ 

•nd Attended tn our nfjpuintment, fmA thn main oatiie why out NPhucili 

we 10 untettled and lo fTequcTilly ocniiilKil by uTiiiuttUllcd iMchPi'N U 

the want of luflldent ulnrleH to iiinki' tuition nn iilij<x'l of riii|i1iiyiiioiit 

worthy the Httciitlon of thoMii who are ur ttiay he IhwI <|iiHUIhit Ui iIIh- 

Want of money <!h*''|[" ^^*-^ truat; hHvin|[ iliily InveHtltintrit that mililmt it iilnlnly 

to pay quallflrd K])p(«ri very few amoniiit ti* who nrr Intinratrd In MhoulM are of nlilllty 

teachen ^" advance money lawnnU raUlnu a fund on any other uouKldn. nllon 

than that of Immeillalrly rpctiivinu the hrnelll thoreoti we are, lliere- 

(ore, of oiilnion nothiiiK nftordM a fairer iiroii(iet;t of proniotlng the work 

than tor lefwrate neiuhliorhoodn to enter iiihiMTiiitloiiii tor rnlnliiu hind* 

(or the eiiinxirt and eHtaliUihrnnnl ot their own iwrliciilar whoalK, which 

wai reftd and referrrd to thft vonNlderation of next mentlng," 

In 1703 the extracts from the yearly n^eetin^' beinn read 
and enpwlally those concerned with the eHtaliliHhntvnt of 
Bchoolt, it was det-lded to ap|ioinl a ('onimitttxi "to eiidotivor 
to promote that service as rofommended," and moke a rt>|Kirt 
that might Iw sent to the yearly asembly." 

"Min. Ihwklnihiim Mo, Mlg„ t J ■ I7fl4. S"'-! 
«nii». WrtgWtown Mo, Mtg., B- 7- 17V», 88. 
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In 1790 & comimttee was appointed to look after the state 
of various legacies which had been left from time to time for cominittee 
the "support of a free school."*" This committee made on school 
report shortly thereafter that the amount of the principals legacies, etc., 
and interest at the time was £248/13/10." A question ^p°^^ 
arose as to the proper application of the interest on a legacy ^^ '^3/io 
left by Jonathan Abbitt and others, and was referred to the 
school committee. They decided it might be expended for 
the schooling of Friends' children in straightened circum- 
stances, provided they be tai^ht in a school kept in Wrights- 
town.** 

A number of other legacies were granted from time to time 
for the encoiiragement of a free school, among them beii^ 
one by Adam Harker (£40)," who had also benefitted 
Middletown and Buckingham, and that of David Buckman, 
the text of which is given below. 

I give and bequeath to Isaac Wiggins of the township of North- 
hampton, David Buckman and James Briggs of the township of New- Buckman's 
town, and Joseph Hampton and Isaac Chapman of the township of ™1 
Wrightstown, all in the County of Bucks, and the survivors of them, the 
sum of £50 in gold or silver currency in trust .... place the same 
at interest on real security or therewith purchase an annuity or ground- 
rent or such other method as they may think proper for securing the 
same and apply _the interest thereof as the same shall thereafter be 
received, towards the establishii^ and maintaining a free school in 
Wrightstown aforesaid near the meeting house for the instruction of 
Friends children belonging to the monthly meetii^ of Friends in 
Wi^btstown, in useful learning, and the said school to be under the care 
and direction of the monthly meeting aforesaid." 

In 1791 a committee presented a report on the status of 

legacies, which is given herewith in shortened form. Dieest of 

I. The win of David Twining. report on 

I give to the monthly meeting of Friends at Wrightstown the sum of Ipgacies at 

five pounds to be apphed towards a Free School in Wrightstown, near Wrightstown 
the meeting house, that is under the direction and care of Friends, 



"Min. Wrightstown Mo. Mtg., 10 — 5 — 1790, 57. 
"/Wi., 12 — 7 — 1790, 60. 
"/Md., I — 4 — 1791, 62. 

"The Harker legacy at this time had increased to £183/4/4 (se< 
Wrightstown Minutes, 10 — 2 — 1792, 92). 
"Ibid., 9 — 6 — 1791, 7!. 
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2. A committee of six suggested to take the said legacy 
and apply its interest to the said school. 

3. Report of a committee on Adam Harker's will. 

All trustees have died without having made any purchase of any 
groundrent or annuity for the purpose aforementioned. 

4. The trustees appointed by David Buckman, deceased, 
in his last will and testament to have the care of a l^acy c£ 
£50 given by the said David to this meeting for establishing 
a Free School in Wrightstown, report that they have received 
said legacy and put it out to interest on a mortgage bearing 
date the seventeenth day of the third month last." 

In 1799 a: legacy of £30 was left to Wr^htstown Meeting 
"to be laid out in the education of poor children in the school 
house on the meeting house land."" From later records 
running into the first two decades of the next century, it 
appears that the state of the donations was never gotten into 
very good shape. When they came into the hands of the 
trustees in 182a they were "indistinguishable one from 
another," so far as the purposes for which each was intended. 
At the time when some of the bequests were made there was a 
large stone schoolhouse standing on the meeting's grounds to 
which they alluded in their wills." This building was torn 
down about 1815 and two schools set up, one two miles above 
the meeting house, and the other about three-quarters of a 
mile below it. The total amoimt of the legacies had in- 
creased by 1822 to about $6,800.** 

Richland Monthly Meetii^ (1742), the latest of all in 
Bucks County to be established, with which we are now 
dealing, belonged to the Abington Quarter (whose limits 
were chiefly in Montgomery County). The school, its date 
of beginning not known (probably in 1742),* was early 
endowed with legacies left voluntarily and primarily for the 
education of the poor; the first one of considerable worth was 
that of Morris Morris. An extract from the minutes shows 
that, 

WMin. Wrightstown Mo. Mtg., 9— 5— 1791, 83f. 
"Ibid., 5 — 7 — 1799, 233. 

"Zfrtrf., 254. 
«Ibid. 
•Wickersham, 83. 
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At this meeting were exhibited two bonds for two sums of money 
amounting in the whole to £100, it being a free and generous donation 
given by our ancient Priend.Morris Morris, for the use and encourage- 
ment of a school to be kept at or near this meeting house, which bonds 
are legally executed to the Friends heretofore app<nnted as trustees for 
this meeting, who are to take care from time to time to lay out the 
interest ari^ng from the said donation for procurii^ necessary learning 
for such poor Friends' children who may be the most proper objects 
of such charitable help and the said trustees to render yearly account to 
this meeting of their service in the said distribution." 

This beginning was increased in 1 796 by £20 granted from 
the estate o£ Edward Roberts.** The following record from a 
school account book of l^acies, known as the "Jonathan 
Walton Fund" is cited, which indicates the manner of the 
school expenditures: 

I79»— for schooling jj^^ ^ 

to Jesse Foulke 15/10/00 expenditure 

to Jonathan Carr i/io/oo for schooling 

^^^^ ?/«» in Richland 

to Abraham Walton 16/6/00 

to Jesse Foulke i/io/? 

to John Nash 5/00 

toJesseHicks i/a/6 

1793— 

to Jonathan Carr 7/6 

to Nathan Walton 5/4 

toSamNorris a/ia/ii 

to Abraham Walton 18/7 

toJesseHicks 15/00 

to Samuel Norris 3/6/3K 

Paid to Daniel B.Ayres for teaching children i/i/S 

Paid for teaching and books 2/1/4** 

SUMMARY 

The establishment of schools of Falls, Middletown, 
Wrightstown, Buckingham, and Richland meetings is dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Their first activity was to establish 
youths' meetings and look after the placing of apprentices. 
Tlie date of the first school at Falls is not determined, though ^"^ 

"Min. Richland Mo. Mtg., 1—31 — 1762. 
"/Md., 12— 21— 1769. 
"Expenditures, J. Walton Fund, I, I. 
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the *Aii/:alMxaX actr.-h/ »;i^iesa% *j> have beeo on a par with 
<Aher mxfin;^. In 175^ pT*:if«Tty was com-CTed to tznstees 
for the me 'X the sdvxA. and at various dales thereafter. A 
•dw-jrj oommi'.ue r«pcct«d three schtx^ one in eadi prepara- 
tive, in 17^4. The usual means of sB;,-r«rt were employed. 
The JK.-h'yJ nv.iney 3mr.«fited in 1799 to £777/9 '4?^- 

Midrllet/ywn's first school was hdd in the meeting house, in 
a(>x#d with a j-ermit granted by Priraids. The real prepress 
'A •kSvuiSx, sarjmy, them is not determined, thoi^ we know 
that tYii^y art <u;/f'lied with schools. It is Ukdy, jading 
frcjm the nature (A the ccmunittee's rejxjrts, that they did tiot 
meet the standards set by the yeaiiy meeting. The bee 
m-hinA. (nvifiwed with £40 in 1755 by KaAer, was to be undo- 
<:are of the monthly meetinj!. 

Buckin^^ham meetinf; assumed a regular care in the appren- 
ticing of children, and, like Middletown. was widowed by 
Adam Ilarker, A school committee was appointed in 1778, 
and the visiting of schools required. An unusual plan for 
tMiildinKKchi-xilhouseswasdevisedin 1785; and also a scheme 
fifT school suM»ort in 1785 which was improved in 1793. A 
s)M»nal cf^mmittee of two men had charge of employii^ 
mast^TS Two schools are reported as under the care of the 
meetinKii' committee, in 1790. 

The cause for the apparently alow progress of Wrightstown 
concerning schools lay chiefly in a lack of permanent funds. 
Back of this, there seems to have been a failure on the part of 
the monthly meeting to luiite and direct the activities of its 
I)rci»arativefl. for the individual contributions were consider- 
able. Though "schools" arementionedintheminutes.itseems 
most likely that only the one at Wrightstown was in reality a 
school of the monthly meetinj;. 

Little is discovered concerning the Richland school save 
that it was endowed in 176a by Morris. The account books 
of the Walton fund show that the children were schooled at 
the expense of the meeting;. 

There were probably eight schools regularly established in 
the five monthly mcetinKS. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SCHOOLS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 



Following the pn^edure in the preceding chapter, the 
establishment of schools in Montgomery County will be 
treated (i) under the head of the monthly meetings in whose 
limits they were located and (2) in the order of the time of 
settlement. The monthly meetings in Montgomery County 
and their dates of establishment are as follows: (i) Abing- 
ton, 1683; (2) Gwynedd, set off from Radnor, located in 
present Delaware County, 1714, and (3) Horsham, set off 
from Abington in 1782.^ In connection with the schools 
established in Montgomery County will also be considered 
briefly the same activity of Warrington Monthly Meeting 
(York County), which belongs at present to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. Warrington was established as a monthly meeting 
in 1747," being set off from that of Sadsbury. Brief mention 
is made of Westland Meeting. 

The first records left by Abington Meeting, which relate 
particularly to any phase of education, are those in reference 
to the establishment of youths' meetings. It is implied by 
these minutes that nothing was done in this regard till about 
1695. when. 

It was agreed upon , , . that four friends belonging to this monthly 
meeting be asked to take care of the Youth belonging to each meeting 
as concerning thar orderly walkii^ . . . according to the good 
advice of Friends, in an epistle from the Yearly Meetii^ at Burlington 
1694, wherefore . . . men appointed.* 

This apparently resulted in an agreement that the youths' 
meetings shotdd be established at the home of Richard 

'Bunting, 23, 26, 25, respectivdyj also, first volumes of the respective 

'See abstracts of Warrington Records, H. S. P. Library; Prowell, 
Hist. York County, I, 112. 
•Min. Abington Mo. Mtg., 2 — 29 — 1695, 25. 
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Bstabliahed Worrall/ It is to be inferred that considerable attention was 
given to this earliest phase of education. In 1699 the Friends 
of Abington urged: 

Those Friends that are appointed to inspect into the behavior of the 
youth and their respective meetings; that they may be stirred to dis- 
charge their places, and to give account to the monthly meeting.' 

The youths' meetings were not of permanent foundation, 
Youths' a^id their date for meeting was shifted frequently, which gave 

meetings them characteristic irregularity." The piuposes to be 

shifted often secured by the youths' meetings were chiefly moral.' 

The gift of property for the foundation of Abington Friends' 
School dates back to i6g7.* The donor, John Barnes, had 
purchased 250 acres adjoining the tract possessed by Sarah 
Fuller, receivii^ patent for the same on Jiuie ist, 1684.' 
Shortly after this he added to his possessions also the tract 
formerly possessed by Sarah Fuller. *" From this total (600 
Land deeded ^'^^s) ^^ deeded one hundred and thirty acres on Feb. 5th, 
for meeting id^d, to the use of a meeting house and schoolhouse for the 
and school Friends of Abington Meeting.* The tract lies about ten 
miles north of the city of Philadelphia. The Abington 
School, thus possessing such a large herit^e and firm founda- 
tion in a material way, at least is a close rival of the Penn 
Charter School of Philadelphia, the petition for which was 
presented to the Council 1697-8,** and whose first charter was 
granted in 1701," 

The exact date when a school was first held in property on 

Meetine **"^ ^'^ cannot be determined. The meeting house on the 

house built newly acquired lands was built between the years 1697 and 

1700, with assistance from the meeting at Philadelphia. It 

is probable that a school may have been taught at the meeting 

house for a time as that custom was followed in many other 



'Min. Abington Mo. Mtg., i — 29 — 1697, 30. 

'/frid., 1—27 — 1699, 35. 

Hbid., 8 — 25 — 1703, 48. 

'See page 172. 

'Bean, 679; also. Friends IntdUgettcer, 8—15 — 

'Ibid., 679. 

"/Strf. 

"Friends InUMigencer, 8 — 15 — 1896, 539. 

"'Col. Rec. 1, 499. 

"See pp. 47-52. 
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meetii^s,'* but this is a mere probabiKty. The best evidence 
of a school at an early date is that relating to Jacob Taylor jacob Taylor 
who, about 1701, was "concerned in a school at Abington," concerned in 
but was to be asked to take the man^ement of a land office." a school 
Mr. Bean, writing in the local history of Montgomery County, 
says that Jacob Taylor was land surveyor from 170610 1733-" 
That he was eng^ed in teaching diiring the entire period Taylor, land 
not know, but it is quite probable surveyor 
ohnaster who tau^t in a regularly 

le bequest of land by John Barnes, 
y meeting states: 

eased, having given a legacy or yearly 
if a school at Abington . . . and in the 

I he left this meeting in power to choose a Land in care 

It were intrusted did remove or decease, of trustees 
being one intrusted is removed into the 

County of Bucks, this meeting does appoint Ricbard Martin to act in 

his room." 

In 1726 Thomas Fletcher was chosen to act as one of the 
trustees of the said donation and the school affairs, in the 
place of his deceased father, Robert Fletcher." Everard 
Bolton's place (deceased) was iilled by Nicholas Austen as 
trustee in 1727." In 1742 Abington Friends took a deed of 
conveyance of Thomas Canby for the land and premises 
belonging to their school and meeting house.'* Besides the 
bequest of Barnes already mentioned, there were several 
others which deserve mention. In 1749 a committee 
appointed to investigate the donation left to the meeting by 
William Carter in his last will and testament, reported they 
had attended to it, and produced to the meeting an extract Carter's 
from the will before mentioned.'* Quoting from the Abing- ^O"**"*' 
ton records the purpose of the will was given to be as follows: 

"See pp. 93 and 136. 

"* Pa. Archives, XIX, 24\ 

"Bean, 680, 

"Min. Abington Mo. Mtg., i — 26 — 1722, 124. 

"Ibid., 8 — 31 — 1726, 149. 

"Ibid., 11—29—1727, 155. 

"Ibid., 6 — 30 — 1742, 249. 

"Ibid., 1—27 — 1749, 50. 
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. . two certain yearly groandrents one of six, the other ot faat 

pounds, are invested in trustees, in ordei that the same may be con- 
veyed, and ... as this meeting shall t.hinlc fit to appoint to the 
intent and purpose that the same shall be annually laid on and expended 
in the pay for the schooling and teaching of such whose parents or over- 
seers ... in the verge of this meeting are not able to pay for them, 
or the relief of the poor of this meeting, when and as such poor childreii 
are not to be found. . . " 

The details of the expenditure of money left for such ptjr- 
poses were taken care of usually by the overseers of the poor 
and also by the school committee, whose duty it was to 
inquire in each of the preparative meetings concerning chil- 
dren who might be in need of help and whether they would be 
willing to accept assistance. Their investigations were 
reported to the monthly meeting to be considered before any 
expenditures were made.'^ If they were satisfactory to the 
meeting, disbursements were then ordered to the preparatives 
according to their needs as stated.** The preparative meet- 
ing was also free to make a voltintary request for a part of any 
fund for aid to poor children, if they desired to do so. In 
1760, 

Horsham Friends requested the sum of four pounds of Carter's legacy 
towards the schooling of a poor child; this meeting orders that our 
treasurer do pay them that sum." And again, the present treasurer, 
Joshua Morris, is ordered to pay to Thomas Lloyd a sum of eight pounds 
to defray the charges of dieting Joseph Kirk, a poor Friend's child, 
belonging to Horsham Meeting, who is put to school at the charge of 
Horsham Meeting." 

It was not always necessary to bring the cases to the 
monthly meeting to be decided whether aid should be given 
or withheld. It occurred often that the funds were appor- 
tioned to the various preparatives, monthly or quarterly 
meetings and their representatives allowed to apply it 
according to their judgment." In 1766 those appointed to 
view the accounts of the treasurer of Abington Meeting made 



"Min. Abington Mo. Mtg., 
"iWd., 1—30—1755. «48- 
■ftid., 8— 25— 1755, 151. 
"IWd., 5 — 16—1760, 260. 
"/bid.. 6-^9—1761, 384. 
■ftid^ 7 — 27—1767, 420, 
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the following report as to the state of the funds which had 
accrued: 

We the subscribers having perused the accounts of Joshua Moms, 
the meeting's treasurer, do report that the said treasurer credits the K.e^)n 
meeting with several sums received on the meeting's accounts from the 
year 1761 .... including £a8 tor the rent irf William Carter's 
legacy to this meeting, the whole being the sum of £157/12/11, and 
that he paid by order of this meeting in that time (including £40 paid 
for schools for poor children) the sum of £137/11/8; balance in his 
hands the 24th of the nth month, 1766 is £20/1/3. 

We likewise report that we find five years' rent of four pounds a year 
and a year's rent of six pounds on the said Carter's legacy outstanding 
and not yet collected or received by him." 

A minute of 1735 entered in the meeting's records affo^s 
us an interesting glimpse into the nature of the books used 
for the Friends' schools. These books are very frequently 
mentioned in many of the meetii^'s records, and many of 
them were always on sale by booksellers such as Franklin in 
Philadelphia." There seems to be no doubt that they con- 
stituted one of the staples of the mental pabulum. Tlie 
extract in which they are mentioned illustrates also the 
initiative taken by the meeting in the direction of affairs 
relating to schools. 

And further to let the quarterly meeting understand that this meeting 
conceives that reprinting a quantity of George Fox's Primers and Books used 
Stephen Crisp's ditto and of George Fox's The Youngers might be inschools 
advantageous to those children of Friends in school or elsewhere. We, 
therefore, refer the same to said meeting's consideration." 

The Abington Meeting b^an at an early date to work for 
a better organization among its schools, cooperating heartily 
with the suggestions of the yearly meeting from time to time. 
The yearly meeting in 1746 and 1750 made several suggestions 
for the improvement of schools," which were in 1751 followed 
by Abington with a statement that 

This meeting has gone through in the several branches thereof in the 
service of visiting of families and to general satisfaction, and as to the 
settling of schools we have bad it under consideration and some are 

■Min. AWngton Mo. Mtg., 11 — 24 — 1766, 406. 
"Po. GaxeUe, 1740, No. 582. 
"Min. Abington Mo, Mtg., 8 — 27 — 1735, 207. 
"Advices, 250. 
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to promote the same but find many discour^emeots at the 
present, yet are in hopes it may be further considered, and . . .'° 

This report means nothing in terms of accomplishment, but 
indicates willingness and an active interest in educational 
problems. In readii^ of their "discour^ements" one must 
keep in mind the standards set by the yearly meeting, and 
that their report was their idea of how they measured up 
to them. 

The first mention of any school {or any reference to indicate 
there may have been a school in the limits of Gwynedd) is 
that of 172 1, in a petition for a road, entered by Roland Hugh 
and Robert Humphrey." The mention herein made is of a 
schoolhouse located near the property of Robert Humphrey 
and Roland Hughes and not far distant from the road to 
Philadelphia. Neither has trace been found of any school 
actually established nor of schoolmaster to have charge over 
it, yet the presence of a building erected for that purpose 
lends credence to the view that there was a sdiool there, 
though perhaps irregularly conducted. Procedure in other 
districts was usually that schools were present before the 
schoolhouses were built." 

The first mention of a schoolmaster is relative to Marma- 
duke Pardo, who came with the following certificate from 
Pembrokeshire in Wales. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed, bedng the curate and others 
of the inhabitants of the Parish of St. Davids, do hereby certify whom it 
may concern, that the bearer hereof, Marmaduke Pardo, of the city of 
St. Davids and County of Pembroke, has to the utmost of our knowledge 
and all appearances Uved a very sober and pious hf e, demeaning himself 
according to the strictest rules of his profession, viz., what we call 
Quakerism, and that he has for these several years past took upon him- 
self the keepir^ of a private school in this city, in -which station he 
acquitted himself with the common applause and to the general satis- 
faction of all of us who have committed our children to his care and 
tuition, etc" 

This certificate was signed by Richard Roberts and several 
others. With suchrecommendations,thecitizensof Gwynedd 

"Miii._ Abin^ton Mo. Mtg,, 5—29 — 1751, 78. 

"Jenkins, Huloricai Collections of Cviynedd. 

"For example, those in Philadelphia, Middletown and Merioa. 

"Quoted from Jenkins, Historictd Colleclions of Gwynedd, pp. 395-6. 
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were very fortunate if perchance they did secure him as a 
master. Other writers have, it seems, taken for granted that 
he actually taught in the school, but there is no exact evi- 
dence on the point, only a very great probability.* 

The following extract indicates there was an established 
school at Morcistown in 1766. 



School at 
MorristowTi 



As with the schools and school affairs of other meetings, 
their history becomes more tangible about the last quarter of 
the century. The recommendations of the yearly meeting 
being received in 1777 and their attention thus directed con- 
sciously to the question of education, a committee was 
appointed consisting of the following men: David Bacon, 
John Elliott, Jr., Charles West, David Estaugh, William 
Brown, Thomas Hollowell, John Gracey, Abraham Liddon, 
Samuel Lloyd, Abraham Cadwalader, John Heman, David 
Evans, Samuel Lee, Joseph Penrose, Joseph Lukens and John 
Evans.** The ctmmiittee reported in 1779 that the establish- 
ment of schools had been under consideration, but that no 
fund had yet been raised or land purchased for the establish- 
ment thereof, as the yearly meeting had directed.** Accord- 
ingly the same committee was continued. In 1780 a minute 
of the meeting states that : 

The matter relating to the establishmeat of schools is continued and 
it is desired that the several pteparative meetings will attend to that 
matter as teconunended by the committee some time past, and that the 
coomiittee . . . the same under their care and make a report when 
anything is done toward accomplishing that service." 

And again in 1785: 

A care remains on the Friends' minds for the right education of the 
youth, though little progress hath yet been made in establishing schook 
under proper regulations, although attention hath been paid thereto. 
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Those matters respectii^ the A&icsus are under the care 

thou^ little progress hath been made in inspecting their particular 






School in 

Montgomery 

Township 



of poor and 
orpbims 



The activity ot the committee does not appear to have been 
very great. After a consideration of their obligations on the 
subject E^ain in 1791 it was decided to appoint a new com- 
tDJttee whjdi was to work definitely toward a plan for raising 
a fund for school purposes, and to make a report cm the state 
of schools in the monthly meetii^. Their report which 
appeared in 1 793 showed a considerable number of schools but 
none established on permanent foundations, and many not 
in the membership o£ Friends. The state of all the schools as 
reported is given in the following extract.'* 

The conunittee appointed on schools reports that within the limits 
of Gwynedd Meeting a school in the township of Montgomery is kept 
in a house, property erf Friends, there is a lot on two acres of land and two 
rooms for a master to live in, adjoining the schoolhouse, and there is 
remaining of a donation to the inhabitants of said township in common 
towards the support <A a school, about fifty pounds per annum, to be 
k^ in the said schoolbouse, the master a member of our Society; within 
the compass of Ptymoutb meeting, there is a schoolhouse built by a sub- 
scription on a small lot of land given as a donation with the interest 
accruing on five htmdred pounds, which is free for all the inhabitants 
within a mile and a half of the donor's land, the master not in member- 
ship with Friends. 

One .school, held in a house adjtnning the meeting house at Plymouth 
which hath for several years been continued under the care and direction 
of that preparative meeting. There are several temporary schools 
within the limits of our Monthly Meetings, chiedy made up of persons 
not of our society, and kept by masters of different professions, no 
funds provided for any of them, into which Friends in such ndghborhood 
send their children, there is a subscription gone into within the compass 
of one of the preparative meetings towards building a schoolhouse on a 
lot of land given for that purpose— the raiang ot funds for the support of 
schools has been under care, but not much progress has yet been made 
therein. Signed in behalf of the conunittee by 

EVAK Jones, 
John Wilson, 
Isaac Weeks. 

The care and education of the poor was an occasion for 
great concern among the Friends of Gwynedd. This means 
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not only that their education was looked after but that in case 

father and mother married a second time, the meeting saw to 

it that the children's (if any by the first marriage) rights 

should be regarded. The affairs of the children had to be 

settled before permission for marriage was fully and freely 

given.** They were not always satisfied with their dealing 

with such children, however. About 1756 they declared that 

the children are well taken care of physically but that there is 

too great a neglect in regard to their leami:^ and apprentice- 1-1,^1. 

ship among Friends.*" education 

Later they are able to report, no doubt with considerable n^lected 
satisfaction, that after due inspection, no Friends' children 
are found placed from among Friends." All cases of neces- 
sity in the concern of education were resolutely dealt with, 
even though, as shown in the following extract, the recipients Some 
of the assistance were rather unwilling. unwilling 

to receive 

The Gwynedd Friends acquaint this meeting that Robert Roberts, gj^ 
Jr., is in very low circumstances and not able to maintain his wife and 
children reputably and that they have not been able to prevail with him 
and his wife to bind their children out to lessen their expense, therefore, 
this meeting appoints John Davies and John Evans to advise them to 
comply with Friends' direction, otherwise, this meeting must take 
further notice of them." 

For a slight insight into the condition of schools in the 
latter years of the eighteenth century, we can do no better 
than present a letter written by Joseph Foulke, which 
furnishes a personal touch not found elsewhere. 

My earliest recollection of the schools which I attended was at 
jdd meeting. There was no house for the purpose, but what was 
"little meeting house" was used. An old tottering man by 
e of Samuel Evans-was the teacher. The reading books were 
ible and the Testament; we had Dilworth's spelling book, and 
Dilworth's Assistant or arithmetic. Grammar was a thing hardly 
thought of; there was, however, a small part of the spelling book, called 
"a new guide to the English tongue," and a few of the older pupils 
learned portions of this by rote, and would occasionally recite to the 
master, but the substance appeared to be equally obscure both to master 
and scholar. 
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My next schooling was in 1795, in the house, late the pnq)erty of 
William Buzby, on the Bethlehem road, above the sprii^ house. It was 
8 kind of family school taught by Hannah Lukens. Here, Dr. Walton, 
of Stroudsburg, laid the foundation of his education. I went to Joshua 
Foulke, my father's elder brother, an old man. He taught in a log 
Gchoolhouse near the eighteen-coile stone on the Bethlehem road. My 
father, with the help of his neighbors, built this house (about 1798) oa 
a lot set apart for the purpose on the soutbem extremity of his premises. 
This log schoolhouse stood about thirty years, and beside Joshua Foulke, 
we had for teachers William Co^^ns, Hannah Poulke, Benjamin 
Albertson, Hugh Foulke (my brother), John Chamberl^n, Christian 
EhiU, Daniel Price, and Samuel Jones. I have probably not named aU 
or given them in the order in which they came." 

Merion seems to have left no written records of educational 
activity. There is a possibility that Marmadtite Pardo** 
may have been cxmnected with a school there, soon after his 
coming from Wales, but this is little better than aconjecture.* 
In the loft of the present building (which, however, does not 
date back so early as this study) th^e is a school room in 
which are rude tables and benches. One of them bears the 
date, 1711, rudely cut with a jackknafe. If, in the early 
eighteenth century, the meeting house still sufficed for 
school, it is quite probable that the same was true mu(di 
earlier; at any rate, no search thus far has revealed anything 
concerning an early schoolhouse. The Radnor Monthly 
Meeting Minutes in 1791 state: 

At Merion and Valley we have not discovered any progress in laying a 
foundation for schools in the way proposed by the yearly meeting.** 

which would favor still further the idea that any school held 
there at that time was perhaps in the meeting house. 

The earliest mention made of Horsham Meeting is that in 
the Abington Minutes of 1777, stating: 

It is agreed that there be two overseers chosen for Horsham Meeting, 
viz., John Michener and Thomas Iredell.** 

This was doubtless very near the time of its first establi^- 
ment as a preparative meeting. The earEest preparative 



■Jenkins, ff»rf„ Col. of Gwynedd, 396-7. 

•^ p. no. 

•Min. Radnor Mo. Mtg., 7 — 12 — 1791, 24. 

■Wickersham, 83. 

*Min. Abington Mo. Ml^., 5 — 30 — 1717. 
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minutes accessible are those banning 1757.*' We may feel 
certain, however, that there was a school brfore this time, for 
in the Gazette for 1753 there appeared an advertisement which 
stated: 

Any person well qu&lified for keepii^ a. school and comes well recwm- 
tnended by applying to John Lukens, surveyor, Abraham Lukens, or 
Benjamin Cadwalader, living in Horsham township, near the meeting 
house, may meet with proper encouragement." 

This may have been the same stone house in which Isaac 
Comly of Bybeny taught in 1799, we cannot say. In the 
records of the preparative meeting on the first page there is an 
account of donations concerning schools, but the page is 
so badly mutilated that no straight account can be made of 
it.** It will be recalled from the account given of Abington 
schools that Horsham members were also benefitted by 
Carter's legacy and others,"* 

A committee appointed to investigate the conditions of 
schools in Horsham Meeting reported (1779): 

We, the committee appointed, report as follows: That upon inquiry 
we found that the scboolhouse on the meeting house land is whoUy 
the property of Friends, and the subscribers generally Friends; we also 
find that there has been a schoolhouse lately buitt on a piece of land held 
in trust (or that purpose between John Parry's and John Walton's 
wholly by the Friends, and generally Friends subscribers; there is also 
one other schoolhouse near the Billet on a piece of land held in trust for 
that purpose by Friends and others, and one other schoolhouse near 
John Jarret's upon sufferance; the two last mentioned schools being 
made up by subscribers of different sodeties; which, after being con- 
sidered, the same Friends are continued with John Parry, Samuel 
Shoemaker (mason), John Conrad, and John Jarrett added to them as a 
committee, to have the oversight of such schools as may be properly 
under the notice of this meeting.** 
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Rules drawn 

. ■ . . , . .... for the 

a schoob report they have several times visited the conduct of 

schools of Friends belonging to this meetii^ since their appointment, and gdinols 
that there appears an improvement in them, they having drawn up an 



And again i 

The committer 



"At 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
"Pa. Gaieile, No. ia6i, 1753. 
"Min. Horsham Prep. Mtg., Vol. i, 
"See pp. loyf; Horsham Prep. Mtg., 1 — 24 
"/dii., 12 — 24 — 1779. 
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essay of rules for the government ctf said schools, which were read emd 
approved by this meeting. . .** 

From 1782 onwards Horsham was a regularly constituted 
monthly meeting." Almost the first thing performed by tiis 
newly constituted body was to order areport on schools which 
was brought into the monthly meeting in 1784,** the text of 
which is reproduced below. 

We, the committee on schools, having met and examined into the 
situation of such within the compass of this meeting find them as follows, 
viz. ; that within the verge of Byberry meeting there is a school kept in 
a part of the meeting house under the inspection of part of the same 
committee, by Christopher Smith, a member of our society, whose num- 
ber of scholars are about thirty at 10/ a scholar, per quarter, raised by 
subscription; also another school taught a small distance from said 
meetii^ house by Isaac Carver in his own house who formerly was a 
member amoi^ us, to which some Friends send their children, and 
within the compass of Horsham Particular Meetii^ there is a school 
taught on the meeting land near the meetii^ house by Byran Fitz- 
patrick, who is not a member, the number of scholars about twenty-five 
at 10/ a scholar per quarter; there is also one other schoolhouse built 
by Friends on a piece of land given for a term of years for that purpose 
in which there is no school kept at present. There are several other 
schools within the compass of said meeting, the houses of which are the 
property of Friends and others to which some Friends send their children. 
There are no funds belonging to any of the aforesaid schools, but there is 
a donation left to Horsham Particular Meeting, which if it were not for 
some circumstances attendii^ it, might be of an advantage in establish- 
ing schools within the limits of that meeting which we think demands the 
attention of this meeting- 
Signed on behalf of the committee by 

Daniel Thomas. 

After this there was no report for nearly two years, when 
the meeting, taking cognizance of the fact, urged all the 
preparatives to appoint individual committees of their own 
to attend to school affairs. In 1787 the committee of the 
monthly meeting made report that within the compass of the 
monthly meeting there were three schools under the care of 
the preparative meetings, in all of which the masters were 
members of the society of Friends." 

"Horsham Prep., Mte. I— 34 — 1783; (the niles are gnite^milar to those 
proposed for the Philadelphiasdiools, which are mentjoned on pp. iSsff.). 
"Horsham Mo. Mt^. Vol. I, first page. 
**Ibid., 4—28—1784. 
•/Mrf.. S— I— 1787. 
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The value of the organization of meetings for getting 
something accomplished can hardly be overestimated. The 
directing power of the quarterly meeting must have often 
been the cause which produced a conscious activity in the 
lower meetings. The quarterly meetings were at all times 
feeling the educational pulse of their constituents and making 
su^estions, requiring reports, etc., which did not fail to keep 
up the locai interest. The quarterly meeting at Abingtou 
in 1792 made the following suggestions: 

At a quarterly meeting held at Abington, November 8, 179a, the 
subject of schools coming under consideration, it is thought expedient 
that the meetings be earnestly requested to take that matter into solid 
consideratioa and send tip in their reports next quarter how far the 
advice of the yearly meeting has been complied with in that respect. 
The clerk is requested to furnish each member with a copy of this 
minute extracted from the minutes of the quarterly meeting. 

Natban Cleaver, Clerk. 

The clerk is directed to furnish the preparatives with a copy of the 
above minute, and they are desired to inform this meeting of their situa- 
tion in the above respects." 

The report of the monthly meeting in 1792 indicates that 
that meeting's concern for the education of the poor was 
comparable to others mentioned; they state that all of the 
children "partake of learning freely" and their and other 
Friends' children " are placed among Friends" as apprentices. 

The earliest Quaker settlements in Warrington were in 
1735," and their first meetings for worship were held with the 
Friends at Newberry. Warrington Preparative Meeting was 
oi^anized in 1745;** while the monthly meeting records date 
to 1747." For nearly thirty years there is no notice in the 
records concerned with education, saving those which refer to 
the settling of youths' meetings. Those were very frequent.'* 
The report on the youths' meetings in 1779 was as follows: 
Some of the Friends appointed to attend the Youths' Meeting report 
that four of them attended it and gave it as their sense that it was a good 



"Horsham Prep. Mtg., 11^28 — 179a. 

"Prowell's Hist., I, 1084. 

"/Wi. 

"Warrington Mo. Mtg. Min., Vol. I. 

••/6M., 4-r2o— 1754. 44; la— la— 1761, 44; 8 — 7— 
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Three years later, 1782, it was considered necessary to 
leave off holding the youths' meetings, for what reasons it is 
not known, but on a protest from some members it was con- 
cluded that it might be continued for at least another meet- 
ing.** In 1778 the yearly meeting extract was received, in 
which the establishment of schools was recommended; com- 
mittees of both men and women were at once named for the 
service and desired to report.** In the year following, the 
repOTt was made on the part of Warrington Preparative 
Meeting : 

Wamngton Meeting informs us that they have made choice of 
William Underwood, Peter Cleaver, Benjamin Walker, and Jos^h 
Elgar for trustees and overseers of a school, with which this meeting 



No progress 

reported 

1780 



The trustees thus appointed, it seems, were not so success- 
ful as might have been desired, if we may judge by their 
report made in 17S0. 

William Underwood, on behalf of the committee appointed to have 
under their care and labor to promote the education of the youth, as well 
as a reformation with that respect to other deficiendes in our society, 
informed this meeting that they have several times met and conferred 
together on the occasion, but have not proceeded any further in that 
service, neither have any prospect at this time of proceeding therein, 



The tone of the next report of 1783 is more encouraging. 

The Friends appointed to the care of schools report they have made 
some progress therein, some of them having attended each of our 
preparative meetings and endeavored to encourage Friends in setting 
up of schools agreeable to the intention of the Yearly Meeting and find 
there is a willingness in the minds of Friends to endeavor to have schools 
Bet up amongst us ^reeable thereto, as nearly as the circumstances of 
the several Meetings will admit of. They are continued and desired to 
assist where there may be occasions and report to this Meeting in the 
third month next." 



"WwriugtcMi Mo. Mtg. Mis., Vol. 1, 1 
■Aii, I— la — 1782, 46. 
•ftii, I — 10 — 1778, 46, 
—thii., 9 — 11 — 1779, 46*- 
•«rt, 8— 1»— 1780, 46f. 
•Jii*,!— la— I78a.47. 
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A still later report of 1797 is no more definite than the 
Lat„ fonner; this is very generally characteristic of the reports, 

reports and even at a late date when other meetings were making 

still very definite ones, indicates that a very unsatisfactory state 

indefinite existed in the schools of Westland. Many other reports 

examined, which were sent in before the committee, of the 
century, made no improvement in regard to definiteness. 



Morristown 
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The schools in the limits of Abington, Gwynedd, Horsham, 
Warrington, and Westland meetii^ are discussed in this 
chapter. 

Probably the first schoolmaster at Abington, who was con- 
nected with a regularly established school, was Jacob Taylor. 
Land for the meeting and school uses was deeded by John 
Barnes in 1696, and a meeting house built by 1700. Assist- 
ance was also afforded by a legacy granted by William Carter 
for educating poor children. Such funds were in charge of, 
and expended by, trustees appointed for that purpose. 
Fox's and Crisp's Primers are mentioned for use in theschools. 

Mention is made of a schoolhouse near Gwynedd in 17 21, 
but no records of the school are discovered. Marmaduke 
Pardo, an experienced teacher, came to Gwynedd from Wales, 
and being well recommended as such, it is likely that he was 
employed in school teaching; but nothing explicit to that 
effect is f otmd. Late in the century Joseph Foulke states he 
attended school in Gwynedd. A schoolhouse at Morristown 
is mentioned in 1766. Committees on schools and.ftmds 
followed the procedure noticed in other meetings. School 
land, schoolhouse funds, and a house for a master w«re pro- 
vided in Montgomery township in 1793. Another school in 
the compass of Plymouth is mentioned, and another one, 
"adjoining the meeting house at Plymouth." Other tem- 
porary schools, used under varying circumstances, are said to 
be maintained. Merion and the Valley do not appear to 
have met the yearly meeting's requirements in any way. 

No explicit mention is made of a school at Horsham in the 
early minutes, but the advertisement for a teacher in 1753 
indicates they were supplied with a school. A report erf 
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HOTsham Preparative in 1729 mentions four schools, kept 
"nearly ^reeable to direction." In 1783 a list of rules was 
adopted for their government. Each preparative meeting 
was directed in 1787 to have its own committee on schools. 

Ju<^ing from the minutes of their transactions, the schools Warrington 
of Warrington and Westland meetings seem to have been Westland 
organized and carded on in a very desultory fashion. Those 
at York and Warrineton were the best situated. There were t-j™ ^ 
probably as many as twelve regularly established schools in regularly 
the above meetings by the end of the century. established 
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CHAPTER VII 
SCHOOLS OF CHESTER COUNTY 

The several monthly meetings, which are discussed in this 
chapter, were, for the period of this study (before 1800) 
members of Chester (or Concord Quarterly) Meeting, until 
the establishment of Western Quarterly Meeting in 1758,^ 
when a number of them were included in that quarter. 1-n 
iBoo a new Quarterly Meeting (Cahi) was established from 
those formerly constituting Western Quarterly.' The 
monthly meetings with which we are to deal, the dates of their 
establishment, and the order of their presentation here, are as 
follows: (i) Kennett, known as Newark till 1760, 1686, or 
before; (a) New Garden, set oft from Kennett in 1718; (3) 
Goshen, set oft frtmi Chester, 1733; (4) Bradford, 1737; (5) 
Uwchlan, set off from Goshen, 1763; (6) London Grove, set 
oft from New Garden, 179a.* Thosejustnamedwereatuated 
within the limits of present Chester County.* The last 
meeting to be considered in this chapter, (7) Sadsbury, 
estabhshed in 1737, was situated in Lancaster County.* 

In the records (rf Kennett (Newark) Meetii^, the writer 
has been unable to find any early explicit reference to edaca- 
tion. Among the early references to diildren, are the minutes 
of 171S in regard to those erf the widow Howard at the time 
(rf her remarriage.* The meeting appointed a committee to 
look after the affairs of her children to see that the will of 
the deceased father was entirely complied with. Again in 
1717 the meeting appointed a committee to see that the 



til T«c«rda K 
•St* m»p. 
'Rwnluw;, 41*. 
'Min, KMinrtt Mo. Mtj,, u— 7 — 1715, i«. 
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provision for the orphan children be fulfilled before allowing 
the widow to remairy.' These two cases serve to point out 
that an early care and interest in the aSairs of children was 
manifested on the part of the meeting. 

Local historians have very little to offer in the way of clews 
to the education of the Quakers in the last part of the 
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Garden monthly meetings; John Parker and Cald> Pierce are appointed 
to join with the Friends of those meetings in the oversight thereof, and 
report to this meeting when necessary." 

In the seventh month thereafter, in the same year, John 
Parker reported that the school which he and Caleb Pierce 
had been appointed to oversee was discontinued." They 
were released from their service in the care of schools. The 
former committee on that subject, appointed in 1779, seems, 
however, from the minute of the tenth month, 1781, to have 
been continued as a standing committee on the subject," 
The following extract implies that the committee of 1779 
was replaced by another which, by the way, had more 
specifically named duties. The implication of the minute is 
that there were at least two schools, perhaps more. 

The concern for the promotion of schools, undef the directions oi 
Friends revived, Samuel Harlan, John Way, Aaron Hollingswortb, — 
John Swain, Amos Harvey, Samuel Pennock, and James Jackson are 
app<rinted to have the care and oversight of schook, mlso promote the 
establishment of schools where there is yet want of assistance, and 
report to this meeting when necessary," 

In the same year it was also recommended to the prepara- 
tive meetings that each appoint a committee of their own to 
represent them and act with the committee of the monthly 
meeting in the concern of schools." The intervening years, 
from 1783 to 1785, offer nothing beyond the usual general 
reports concerning the appointment of committees and the ' 
like. In 1785, the committee on schools produced this report: 

We have lately had a conference on the subject, and do find that there 
are several schools in the compass of our monthly meeting, kept by 
Friends and under the care of this committee, and may inform that they 
are kept to a good degree of satisfaction, yet there are some that employ 
teachers, not members of otir society, without the advice of the commit- 
tee or the monthly meeting. We, likewise, agree to lay before the 
monthly meeting the reappointment of a committee for this service in 
future as the members of this committee have been long on the appmnt- 
ment and dedre to be released, whidi we submit to the meeting. Signed 
— John Way (and five others)." 



"Min. Kennett Mo. Mtg., 2 
"Ibid., 7— 12— 1781, 741. 
"Jfrt.1.,9— II— 1783, 787. 
"Ibid., 5—12—1785, 814. 
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"Ibid.. 5—13- 
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The answer to the fifth query of the same year likewise 
informs us that care has been taken in the education of the 
poor children, and Friends' children "are generally placed 
among Friends."" 

The request for the appointment of a new committee on 
schools, made by the old committee, does not seem to have 



organization and permanent foundation to be provided for 
schools, did not come until about 1793 and thereafter. In 
that year, the committee reported its past activity in respect 
to schools established, and made certain valuable suggestions 
to guide future action, as the following extract witnesses: 



"Mm. Kennett Mo. Mtg., a — 11—1785, 820. 
"Ifctd., a— 14— 1788, 874. 
"Ibid., I — 14 — 1790, 914. 
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Sgned by Caleb Pierce, Wm. Lamboum, Caleb Kirk, and Jonathan 
Greave. 12^24—1790. 

The above report, being read, is agreed to be further con- 
adered at our next meeting.** Unfortunately for the satis- 
faction of our curiosity about the internal organization of the 
schools, the rules which they state were drawn up were not 
incorporated in the minutes of the monthly meeting. Tliey 
were probably similar, however, to those adopted by the 
HtMsham School Committee at a slightly earlier date.** 

In consideration of the recommendations made in the above 
report, the meeting assembled in the seventh month, ap- 
pointed nine of their members as trustees, to receive all 
donations for the purpose of schools." About a year there- 
after, a report signed by Joshua Pusey and John Jones was 
submitted by the monthly meeting to the quarterly meeting, 
which was in substantial accord with all that had already 
been done.** It may be well to summarize briefly their 
recommendations. 

I. We have considered the relative situation of the mem- 
bers in our ccanpass. 

a. The afiairs of education have not yet received the 
attention they deserve. 

3. We find several school houses have been erected, but 

4. The demands made by the yearly meeting are not met, 
therefore, 

5. Friends must subscribe funds, either in monthly or 
pr^arative meetings. 

6. The funds must be available for application for meet- 
ings. Friends are so scattered and few that they cannot 
support a school alone and have been forced to patronize 
"mixed schools." 

7. Those laboring under difficulties should be taugtt 
gratis, or at least, at low rates. 

In 179s the committee on schools produced a plan for 
subscriptions to a permanent school fund,** which was 

"Min. Kennett Mo. Mtg., i — la — 1792, 14. 
•^OTsham School Com. Minutes, I — 27 — 1783. 
"Min. Kemiett Mo, Mtg,, 7 — 12 — 1792. 25. 
"Ibid.. 3— 14— 1793. 39. 
"JMd., 2— la— 1795, 83. 
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referred to the next meeting. A report was then made, but 
it was thought that since all of the committee had not 
collaborated it should be, and accordingly was, postponed for 
the time being." In the fifth month a report was made, but 
still scone changes were thought to be necessary." 

Not until the twelfth month (1785) was the report finally 
produce! low. There has been some refer- 

ence mai IS of Chester County, stating that 

Kennett had as early as 1787 provided a 

plan for e provision of permanent funds." 

The rule lisquotedby them, is exactly the 

same ru which is mentioned below. The 

writer h. ference to a plan for funds at the 

earlier date {1787). It seems quite probable that the state- apianfor 
ment made in Mr. Cope's work is an oversight, perhaps an school funds 
error in setting up an e^ht in place of a nine. The entire list P"" "* '795 
of nine rules is given. 

1. A plan for raisii^ fund for the benefit of schools within the bounds 
rf Kennett Monthly Meetii^, whereby Friends may have an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their benevolent intentions by subscribing thereto. 

1st, That each subscriber to this plan pay at the time of subscrip- 
tion, or give his or her note to the treasurer or clerk of the trustees, or 7~f"® 
thrar successors appointed by Kennett Monthly Meeting, to have the ""ids 
care of this fund, for a sum of money payable at any time, not exceeding report™ 
three years after date, with the interest of five per cent, per annum paid '*' ' ''95 
annually for the same. 

2d. The treasurer shall have a book for that purpose, and keep fair 
entries of all money dtie and received; likewise of all money expended 
and his recrapts shall be a sufficient discharge for any money paid to 
TiiTp for the use of schools. 

3rd- Whenever the treasurer may receive any new subscription or 
any money for the benefit of schools, he shall report the same at the next 
meeting of the trustees of the said schools. 

4th. When the trustees receive any money for the use of schools, 
they shall as soon as they can conveniently put the same to interest upon 
good security; or they may purchase land or ground rent therewith as 
shall appear best for the time being. 

5th. The trustees shall, as soon as they see occasion, apply the 
interest aridng from this fund to securing the schooling of the children 

"Min Kennett Mo. Mtg., 4—16 — 1795, 88. 

"XUd., 5—14—1795. 91- 

"Futhey & Cope, Hist. Chester Co., 302. 
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of such poor people, whether Friends or othen, as live within the verge 
of the aforesaid monthly meeting, provided such children comply with 
their rules. 

6th. We recommend it to each other as often as we find an increase 
of property and openness of heart to add something to our subscription 
whereby it is hoped the monthly meeting may in time be enabled more 
fully to comply with the advice of the Yearly Meeting in 1 778, respecting 
schools. 

7th. As a variety d circumstances may in future occur which the 
human eye can not foresee, nor understanding conceive, therefore the 
trustees shall from time to time manage this fund as shall appear to them 
best, to promote the weUare of the said schools and the poor thereunto 
belonging; alsoif the interest may be to spare, they may asdst therewith 
in keeping the schoolhouse in repair and in paying the salaries of school- 
masters or mistresses within the verge of said meeting, provided the 
principal be not tberdiy lessened. 

8tb. If at any time the trustees may not all judge alike bow they 
ought to proceed in such cases, they arc to apply to the aforesaid 
monthly meeting for assistance. 

9di. The trustees shall from time to time be accountable to the 
monthly meeting of Kennett for their management of this fund, as 
directed in the minute of their appointment. Signed by order of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, held the tsth of the lath month, 1796.'* 

The condition of the schools in Kennett Monthly Meeting 
was made known in 1798 in the report presented by Robert 
Lamboum for the committee. A digest of that report is as 
follows: 

1. They have had the subject "under care." 

2. There are two schools "within their compass." 

3. The town's schools are taught by Friends' members.'^ 

- 4. They are under the charge of the meeting's committee. 

' f^^The New Garden Meeting in 1773 made record of having 
NewGarden 'graced £4/11 /g in the hands of Jacob Wright, to be applied 
at the further directions of the meeting to the placing out of 
poor Friends' children or the relief of indigent Friends," 
Between that time and 1778, we learn no more of this edu- 
cational philanthropic interest. In that year the usuai 
reminder sent out by the yearly meeting came to them, calling 



State of 
schools in 
1798 



Care for thi 



"Min. Kennett Mo. Mtg,, 
'^Ibid., 8— 16— 1798, 199. 
"Min. New Garden Mo. Ml^., 3 — 6- 



■170, 146. 
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attention to educational needs." A committee was appointed 
which stated in a report, 1779, "some care is taken therein, 
and more appearing necessary, they are continued."" An 
extract of a few months later is as follows: 

The committee respecting schools, having the matter under care, two Xwo schools- 
schools being under th^ notice, and another proposed to be established, another pro- 
they are continued and desired to report when necessaiy, and the cleric posed 
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The committee in the care of schools reported as follows: the sub- 
stance whereof the derk is directed to insert in our report of the quar- 
terly meeting. 

The care o£ schools has been under our care and attention and on 
conferring together, we agree to report — under the present circumstances 
of things amongst us, it is fomid most convenient to employ mistresses, 
as the teachers in our schools most generally in the summer season, 
several of which are now tmder the care of Friends to pretty good satis- 
faction, and we hope the concern is in a reviving way amongst us, though 
there are discouragements by some Friends encouraging or promoting 
schools taught by persons not agreeable to the advice of the society.*' 

In 1794 William Jackson deeded to Joseph Preston and 
others a piece of ground for a schoolhouse,** which was to be 
in trust for the Friends' meeting. This is the first transfer 
of ground for school purposes found among the New Garden 
Friends. Among the stipulations of the deed are the foUow- 



the school 
at New 
Garden 



I. The master is to be a member of Friends. 

a. The master must teach according to the rules laid down 
(presumably by the school trustees) as before mentioned in 
the case of the Horsham School Rules.** 

5. The purpose stated is for the "promotion of piety and 
good order" and to "propagate useful learning." 

On 12 — 2 — 1701, some Friends at Goshen applied to their 
quarterly meeting for the privilege of establishing a meeting 
for worship,** but this request was not approved until the 
meeting of the quarter in 1703.** In 1707 they proposed 
building a house for worship which was granted by the 
quarterly meeting in the twelfth month.*" Their monthly 
meeting, as stated before, was not established until 1722.*' 
The preparative meetings in its compass were Goshen, New- 
town, and Uwchlan,*' 

Though starting at a much later date as a monthly meeting 
the records of Goshen are in some ways far superior to many 

"Min. Kennett Mo. M^., 8—4 — 1787. 355. 

'•Deed No. 88, Chester Co. (the deed is deported in a fireproof at 
Orthodox Meeting House, custody of Edgar Haines, West Grove, Pa.), 
*Min. HOTsham Sch. Com., i — 27 — 1783. 
"Min. Chester Q. Mtg., 12— 2— 1701. 
•'/Md.,9— I— 1703. 
«J«d.. 12—2—1707. 
"See page 122. 
•"See first book of Goshen Mo. Mt^. Records. 
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other meetings. In the first place, they devoted considerable 
attention to the yearly meetings' proposals of 1746 and 1750,*' 
which by many meetings received very scant attention. The 
concrete results of this attention, however, do not stand forth, 
as reports on the subjects are not plentiful till the " 1778 era." 
In that year of all years, they received the urgent accoimts 
from the yearly meeting,'" They appear to have gone to 
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out, and compute the expense of buildiaE to be £1 50 exclusive of the land 
which will be £25, which we submit to the monthly meeting. Signed in 
behalf of the committee — Thomas Hoopes, Jr." 

Their report was left for further consideration. 
In 1 784 a drive was organized on the preparative meetings. 
The monthly meeting received a visit from the committee of 
the quarterly meeting, which suggested the appointment of a 
lai^e committee and the distribution of the printed advices 
of the yearly meeting of 1778, to be read before each of the 
preparative meetii^s." In conformity with this suggestion, 
the former school committee was released and a new one of 
ten members appointed as a standii^ committee, directed to 
follow out the previously made suggestions.** In their report 
issued shortly thereafter, there is an accotmt of the beginning 
of a school in Willistown, which is as the following: 

The committee in the care <d schools report that a school is kept in 
the new house built in Willistown by a Friend, and endeavors are used 
to have it conducted as near as may be to the directions of the Yearly 
Meeting, and the building of a. house for the master is proposed and a 
considerable sum of money is subscribed towards the same, provided ai 
sufficiency can in like manner be raised." 

Another report for 1785 gives the state of schools for that 
date. 

There are several schools in the verge of Our monthly meeting, kept by 
members of our society, one of which belongs to the monthly meeting, 
with several acres of land, whereon Friends are now building a house for 
a master, which when completed there will be a small fund towards 
scboolii^ poor children." 

The chief concern to which the committee now addressed 
itself was the problem as to how they might estabhsh a per- 
manent fund for the schooling of poor children in their limits. 
For this problem they seem to have fotmd a satisfactory 
solution for the time being, in 1786, which they reported to 
the monthly meeting for its approval. It appears to have 
been satisfactory to the meeting in the following form, the 



"Min. Goshen Mo. Mtg., 3—8—1782. 

"Ibid., I— 9— 1784. 

"IbU. 

"Ibid., 8—6—1784. 

"/Mi., 8— 5— 1785. 
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essential features being the same as those incorporated in the 
plans of meetings already mentioned. 

We, the subscribers, do hereby promise to pay iinto .... treas- 
urer for Friends' schools, within the compass of Goshen Monthly 
Meetii^, or to other Friends as may be from time to time appointed by ^"ifr ^ 

said committee to that service, the sum of money severally written . ^^" 

against OUT names, which sums are so subscribed to be and remain a. ^^ tunas 
permanent fund under the care of and direction of the monthly meeting's 



be by 
judge 1 



For the next six years there are but two reports worthy of 
attention, which may be briefly summarized in this manner: 

■7S7 

I. One school, under the monthly meeting, 

naster, who 



1792 

I. There is a school in Williston 

a. kept by a member of Friends, 

b. cared for by a standing committee of the monthly 

meeting, 

c. much in accord with yearly meeting's demands. 

d. There has been no increase in the permanent fund 

since last year.*' 
The report of the standing monthly meeting's committee 
in 1795 notes these fiyther advances. The reference to the 
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purchase of ground in Willistown would lead to the belief that 
the school of Willistown mentioned in the report of 1792 was 
not located on the meeting's property; but the tenor of the 
report of 1784 leaves the impression that the "new house" 
might have been the meeting's property.** The report of 
179s is as follows: 

The meeting's committee in the core of schools report that they have 
for some time had in contemplatioa the establishment of another school 
within the verge of the monthly meeting to be conducted agreeable to 
the advice of the Yearly Meeting, and have so far proceeded as to have 
purchased 4}^ acres of land of Samuel Thomas in Willistown, which is 
deeded to some Friends in trust for the use and benefit of Go^en 
Monthly Meeting, to improve, alter, sell, or otherwise as the meeting 
may think proper, or time show to be necessary; therefore, if the 
monthly meetii^ unites with our proceedings, we de^e they may take 
the same under their patronage." 

In 1796 the school at Goshen was apparently closed for 
several months, though the reference made to this fact may 
have been to one at Willistown;" exactly which one can not 
be deciphered from the minutes. In 1797 the committee 
reported a house had been built on the ground lately pur- 
chased (presumably that mentioned in the report of 1795)'^ 
and a school was being kept therein, according to the advices 
in all respects, save the membership of the master being out- 
side of Friends.'* "The other school" was taught by a 
member, and was very much as might be desired in all 
respects." One of the schools (not clear which one) became 
vacant again for a short time in 1798." 

What became of the school estabhshed about 1779 by 
Bradford, Goshen, and Binrnngham^^ is not made clear by 
Goshen records. It is probable that when the two schools 
at Willistown and Goshen came under their direction, they 
ceased to have any further connection with the earher one in 
East Bradford. Further mention will be made of the East 



"See page 132. 

"Min. Goshen Mo. M^., 

"Ibid., 8—5—1796. 

"See page 132. 

"Min. Goshen Mo. Mtg., 

'•Ibid. 

"/Wd.,8— 10— 1798. 

"Seepage 131. 
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Bradford schcxil in the material presented for that monthly 
meeting, in the pages just followinp. It may be only briefly 
mentioned in this connection that in 1797 the Goshen meeting 
appointed a committee to secure subscriptions for the yearly 
meeting's boarding sdiool which had been proposed in 
1794,'* and was opened for students in 1799." 

Some meetings for worship by the Friends in the district, 
later to be known as Bradford Meeting, were held as early as 
1 7 19," and regular meetings for worship were established in 
1735." Not until 1737, however, had they become of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the establishment of a monthly 
meeting." 

In 1763 Bradford's minutes refer to settling the affairs and 
providing for the support and the education of the children.'"' 
It was proposed that application be made to the next court 

that those under indenture to might be bound out so 

as to have a Christian education, and to enable them "to 
acquire a livelihood with reputation."" It is implied that the 

Mr. had not provided for them properly in those 

respects. In 1765 fourteen epistles were received and directed 
to be read in each of the preparative meetings (Bradford and 
Cain)." Though no school is mentioned at these early dates, 
there seems to be no doubt that schools were in operation, 
perhaps a sort of family school. This brief extract would 
indicate that the above assumption is not without foundation : 

Two of the Friends appcnnted report they had an opportunity with 
Benjamm Fans respecting schooling of Isaac Few, and that he informed 
them that he would undertake to school him for the term of one year, 
for the sun) of £3j, which proposal the meeting complies with and agrees 
to pay the half." 

The cost of this schooling was paid by the two preparative 
meetings which produced their quotas four months later.*' 



-1797- 

"Min. Chester Q. Mtg., 9—9 — 1 7 19. 
'•/Md.,3— 10— 1725- 
"See p^e 133; also Bunting, 51. 
"Min. feadford Mo. Mtg., 6 — 18 — 1763. 
^Ibid. 

"IMd., 13— 13— 1765. 
"/itd., 4— 7— 1767. 
"JWd., 8 — 14—1767. 
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Thenceforward, till 1778, nothing of note is recorded, save 
occasional notices -of the education of the youth. 

The year 1778 produced the following minute: 

The extracts of last Yearly Meeting were produced here and read, 
containing much seasonable advice and instruction which is recom- 
mended to the solid consideration and observation of individuals; in 
particular, that of encouragement of proper schools tor the instruction 
of youth in useful learning." 

Like an electric current suddenly shunted into the circuit, 
these extracts of 1777 and i778seemed to increase the voltage 
in the wires of the or;^ani?ation, producing a general hum of 
activity. A committee, in'jnediately appointed, reported in 
1779 they had considered the situation,^ and in 1780 pro- 
duced the report which is given below. As will be noted, 
their report mentions the "Union School" of Goshen, East 
Bradford and Birmingham, which has already received some 
consideration in the case of Goshen." 

We, the committee appointed in the care of schools, report that most 
of us attended to the appointment and have several times met and con- 
ferred tt^ether and have given our assistance toward the settling of a 
school between Goshen, Bradford, and Birmingham Preparative Meet- 
ing in a new schoolhouse built by Friends ; one at East Bradford in the 
old schoolhouse near the raeeting house; one at East Cain kept at the 
meeting house at present, agreed to be under the direction of Friends 
nearly agreeable to the Advices of the Yearly Meeting; and we think it 
expedient to appoiat Friends to take the necessary care of said schools; 
but there appear to be many Friends that are not yet accommodated 
with suitable schools, and we think a committee of a few Friends to be 
continued to assist therein will be necessary, all of which we submit to the 
meeting. (Signed by the committee). . . . 

Which being read and considered, the meeting appoints William England, 
William Cooper, Humphrey Marshall, and Thomas Baldwin to have the 
care of the school near Bradford Meeting House, and Thomas Fisher, 
Griffith Mendenhall. Isaac Coates and Isaac Pim to have the care of the 
school now kept in the meeting house at East Cain, who are desired to 
take the necessary care therein and the former committee is still con- 

A subsequent report of 1781 points out that an additional 
school has been established, presumably through the coopera- 

"Min. Bradford Mo.-Mtg., 12—15—1778. 

"Ibid., 2-12—1779. 

"See page i33f- 

"Min. Bradford Mo. Mtg., 5—12—1780. 
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tionof the meetings of Bradford, Kennett, and New Garden." 
The records of Kennett and New Garden do not seem to 
recognize this cooperative school, however. To the writer, 
it seems that the probable state of affairs was that the one 
school was so located that it was patronized by the three 
communities though its direction lay in the hands of Bradford 
Meeting. The contiguous situation of the townships makes 
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closed with an abbreviated statement of t 
made in 1793.'^ 

1 . We visited four schools in our vet^e, one njore left, making five. 

2. The fifth is likely to be discontinued soon. 

3. Ntunber 

one near Bradford Meeting House (in care of Friends), 
one in East Bradford (part Friends and part not), 
one in East Cain {the masters not members of Friends, but will- 
ing to be under their direction). 
4. The committee vias released on request 
In the same year that Uwchlan became a monthly meeting, 
the Friends entered a protest, saying that the making of wills 
was too much neglected, but that such as were made were not 
misapplied. ** It is quite probable that the first statement is 
an indication of a philanthropic spirit in the meeting, between 
which and educational activity there has been noted a high 
correlation. Moreover, their explicit statement in 1765 
concerning the education of the negroes would indicate the 
education of their own children was already taken care of." 
The usual transfonnation in the kind of reports, noted in 
other meetings about 1778 and following, is likewise apparent 
in the meeting at present under discussion. 

Though a school committee was appointed much earlier 
(1779) there was a very definite report miade before 1782. 
Two reports made then in successive months are worthy of 
our attention. 

The committee respecting schools report that they have attended to 
the service, having visited one school, the master whereof is a member 
of this meeting, to a good degree of satisfaction, some of the employers 
and scholars being present. They are continued to proceed in that 
service as way may ^)en and report to neit meeting". , . 

And a month later 

The Friends appointed report that they have visited two other schools, 
the masters whereof and many of the employers are membeis of this 
meeting, and .... being enabled to communicate some advice, 
which appeared to be well received, they are continued." 

In 1783 a new committee was commissioned to procure a 
particular statement of the schools wherein Friends were con- 

**Min. Bradford Mo. Mtg., 9 — 14 — 1793. 

"Min. Uwchlan Mo. Mtfi., 8 — 3—1763, 22. 

"Ibid., 3—1—1765, 66. 

"Ibid., II— 7— 1782, 132. >»Ibid., 12— 5— 1782, 106. 
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cemed either as masters or as employers, viz.: Thomas 
Richards, Jesse Jones, Joshua Baldwin, Reuben John, William 
Millhouse, GrifBth John, Simon Meredith, William Cooper, 
Elihu Evans, Aaron Dimcan, and Joseph Starr.** This com- 
mittee is not to be confused with the trustees of the school 
funds, who were entirely distinct, and whose sole function was 
to receive and apply the funds for the education of the indi- 
gent children. The trustees' report stated in 1784 that the 
amount of the legacies and donations up to that date 
amounted to £ lao/io/oo."" 
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which Uwchlan 

■h was to make a 

they had visited 

. 1787, the school 

committee produced a report on all schools, which was to be 

sent to the quarterly meeting. It embodied some statement 

of the results achieved, difficulties to be faced, and further 

gave an insight into the cooperation of Friends in the "mixed 
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vi^ted by our committee some time back, 
committee by William Millhouse, clerk."" 

In 1 794, the London Grove Monthly Meeting, just created, 
began its educational work by appointing a committee to 
take subscriptions for a fund to support a "regular school.""" 
In 179s. the preparative meeting proposing that a standing 
committee be appointed to inspect the necessities of the poor 
and the school education of their children, the following were 
named to unite with a committee of women on that concern, 
viz.: Samuel Swayne, Josiah Hoopes, John Man, and 
Jonathan Buslow."* Four months later the committee 
appointed to raise the funds by subscription (see above) 
reported that a sum of "more than fifty pounds" was already 
subscribed."* No statement of the number of schools 
estabhshed in the limits of the London Grove Meeting is 
given between the time of its establishment and the end of the 
century; nor are any other details vouchsafed. It will 
suffice for a voucher of their intentions and the work actually 
begun in that period, to insert the following statement of 
■ their plan for founding their schools. 

Pursuant to the advice and recommendations of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends for many years, and excited by consideration in our own 
minds for an improvement of the school education of the youth, espec- 
ially those in low circumstances, we, the subscribers hereto, have agreed 
to promote the raising of a fund or stock, the increase whereof to be for 
the benefit of the several schools which are or may be under the care of 
London Grove Monthly Meeting, and to be distributed amongst them 
at the direction of a committee of the said meeting, appointed from time 
U) time in the care of schools. The sum annexed to each of our names 
we hereby ei^age each for himself or heirs, executors and administrators 
respectively, to pay or to cause to be paid to such Friend or Friends as 
the abovesaid monthly meeting shall appoint as treasurer for the same, 
and that at any time, when demanded, after the whole subscription 
amounts to the sura of fifty pounds. The treasurer, so appointed, we 
enjoin to be subject to the inspection and control of the said monthly 
meeting and to render a fair and true account thereto of his proceedings 
therein once a year, and if the said meeting shall at any time see cause 
to release the treasurer, then he shall give up his accounts and pay the 



'"Min. Bradford Mo. Mtg., I 
'"Min. London Grove Mtg., 
'"Ibid., 3—4—1795, 62. 
'-/Mi., 7—1—1795. 73- 
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money or transfer such other property as may be under his care, apper- 
taining to the said fund unto such other Friends as the monthly meeting 
may appoint to succeed him in the said trust. Our subscriptions, until 
they amount to fifty pounds or upwards, we direct to be kept in stock 
and be deposited in some safe way so as to produce increase either by a 
loan upon land at the discretion and direction of the said monthly 
meeting or conunittee thereof. The interest, rent, or increase whereof 



'"Min. London Grove Mtg., 11 — 4 — 1795, 78. 
'"Futhey and Cope, Hist. Chester Co., 239. 
"»Min. Sadsbury Mo. Mtg., 3—6—1739, 7. 
"'Ibid., 6—21^1769, 180. 
uo/JiJ., I — 20 — -1779, 297. 
■"/Wrf., 2^20—1779, 298. 
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appointed by the quarterly meeting.'" They reported 
further at that time: 

The Monthly Meeting committee has it under care and there is a 
school set up at Sadsbury, and it is closely recommended to Friends for a. 
further progress and to the committee of this meeting in particular, to 
which George Cooper, Andrew Moore, and Joseph Dickinsoa are 
added."* 

The conditions remain substantially the same for the five 
subsequent years, with frequently interspersed reports, made 
to the monthly meetings and to be sent to the quarterly 
meeting. In that year, as the following report shows, the 
school at Sadsbury was discontinued, and the old committee 
removed to make place for a new one. 

Several Friends of the committee respecting schools report they have 
coiaferred together since the last meeting, and it doth not appear that 
there is any school at this time within the verge of this meeting under the 
care and direction rf Friends, and the said committee expressing their 
desire to be released, the meeting consents thereto, yet in order to keep 
alive the concern and promote a matter so interestii^, concludes to 
appcMnt a fresh committee, and James Miller, John Moore, son of James, 
Isaac Taylor, and Joseph WHliams, Joseph Brinton, Moses Brinton, 
William Downing, and Gaius DicldnGon are appointed for the service.'" 

It is not ascertainable from the minutes just how long this 
school remained closed, but a minute of 1789, directing that 
Barclay's Caleckism be distributed for the use of the schools, 
indicates that it was not discontinued for a long time.'" 
Isaac Taylor, R. Moore, WilHam Gibbons, and William 
Webb were appointed to distribute the said books."* 

In 1793, Lampeter Preparative Meeting (called Leacock 
in 1732, but changed to Lampeter in 1749)"'' laid before the 
montWy meeting a request to be permitted to build a school 
house on or near their meeting house land for the purpose of a 
boarding school to be under the care of the monthly meeting."* 
Their request was not acted upon until the next meeting 
when it was referred to a committee of eleven men, who were 



■"Min. Sadsbury Mo. Mtg., 6 — ig — 1782, 337. 

■"/Wd., 3— 21— I787,39f. 

^"Ibid., 6 — 17—1789, 70. 

»'Ibid. 

"rPuthey and Cope, Hist. CkesUr Co., 239. 

"'Min. Sadsbury Mo. Mtg., 2 — 22 — 1792, 106. 



'"Ibid. 
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to consider the proposals and report their iudgment to the 
monthly meeting when convenient.'^* It appears from the 
following extract of the monthly meeting that they were 
somewhat critical. 



"'Min. Sadsbury Mo, Mtg., 3 — ai — 1792, 107. 
'^'Ibid., 5—33—1793, 109. 
^Ibid., 7—10 — 1792, 112. 
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the subject and solidly con^deriog the same, b^eve it would be ri^t 
for the monthly meeting to recommend to Sadsbury Preparative Meet- 
ing the making of such suitable provisions for the accommodation <^ ti 
school master as is recommended by the Yearly Meeting Minute of 
1778 — That Sadsbury and Lampeter Preparative Meetings be stirred up 
to U£e their endeavors to raise such funds for thdr respective meetings 
by subscription as is recommended — as well as in a minute of our last 
quarterly meeting, by William Webb {and five ottiers)." 

By a later minute we are informed that an instrument of 
writing (subscription plan) has been drawn up for the purpose 
of raising funds,™ which, however, did not prove wholly 
satisfactory,"* and was postponed for further consideration. 
As presented finally and accepted on twelfth month, loth, 
1793, the plan for raising permanent fimds was as follows: 

Whereas the Yearly Meeting is impressed with a sense of the advan- 
tages that would arise from a religious education of our youth, has fre- 
quently recommended the establishment of schools under the care of a 
standing committee of monthly or particular meetings and especially in 
1778, recommended the promotii^ a subscription towards a fund, the 
; whereof might be employed in paying the master's salary, if 
■, and promoting the education of poor Friends' children. This 
provision may be made to take in poor children of Friends or others 
taught gratis or at such moderate rates as their parents or guardians can 
afford to pay at the discretion of the trustees, etc. 

And we, the subscribers, writing with the above recommendations and 
willing to part with a portion cf the substance, we as stewards ai-e blessed 
with, in order to carry the same into effect {provided always, neverthe- 
less, that no part of the fund shall ever be applied towards paying the 
master's salary so as to reduce the schoohng of children who are in 
afBuent circumstances, lower than 40 shillings per annum, and may be 
nused at the discretion of the trustees), do hereby promise for ourselves, 
our heirs, and executors, or administrHtors to pay, or cause to be paid, 
the several sums to our names annexed, to the trustees for ... . 
school. Otherwise, five per cent, interest from the dates respectively to 
our names prefixed until paid or till such other persons as may be 
apptrinted by the monthly meetii^ to receive the same. In witness 
whereof, ...."* 

The situation of schools near the close of the century is 
shown in a report of 1 797 to be as stated below. Though this 
report states no fund is established, a later report of 1798 
states that some progress has been made in that respect."* 



•"Min. Sadsbury Mo. Mtg., 
"/Wrf., 5— '3— »793. "I. 
"•/Wrf., 9 — 18— i793t "5- 



-17—1793. 120. 

"^Ibid., 12 — 10 — 1793, 128. 
"•/Hd., I— 7— 1798, 175. 
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The report for 1797 is as follows: 

The committee in the care of schools report that there is no fund 
established for this purpose, yet there are three schools within the com- 
pass of our monthly meeting taught by masters who are Friends and 
are under the eepecial care of a committee of this meeting.'" 

At the very close of the century Sadsbury Friends were 
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built for a union school between Goshen, Bradford and. 
Birmingham, in 1779. Cwnmittees were appointed, which 
gave reports better than those usually returned. A plan for 
funds was adopted in 1786. No further mention is found in 
regard to the union schools after the establishment of the 
schools at Goshen and Willistown. 

Bradford's first educational activity was in connection 
with the apprenticing of children. A single case in which a 
boy was put to school by the meeting occiured in 1767; the 
expense therefore was defrayed by the preparative meetings. 
Educational activity increased in 1778; three schools were 
reported in 1780 and a committee appointed to assist in 
establishing others. They appear to have been successful; 
five schools were reported in 1792, though one was about to 
be discontinued. Not all of the masters were Friends. 

The statement that Negroes were being educated in 1765, 
induces one to believe that Friends' children were provided 
for. Three schools were mentioned in 1779, in which the 
masters and many of the employers were Friends, In 1789 
a school was estabUshed at Nantmeal under a special com- 
mittee of Uwchlan Meeting; it was reported discontinued in 
1787. The meeting at London Grove, established (1792), 
reported no schools in its compass before the end of the 
century; although an elaborate plan was drawn up for the 
establishment of school funds. 

Youths' meetings were established by Sadsbury as early as 
1739 and instances in which poor children were educated are 
cited for 1769. The first committee seems to have been 
appointed for schools in 1779. A school was reported for 
Saxfebury in 1782, but was later discontinued for a brief time, 
which cannot be definitely determined. In 1792 it was 
agreed that Lampeter Preparative might have permission to 
establish a boarding school. A plan for funds was drawn up, 
but no success reported in raising them until 1798. Three 
schools are reported established, and under the care of 
Quaker masters in 1797. 

The entire number of schools set up by the above named 
meetings was eighteen or nineteen. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



He replied, "Chester."* 

In passing it should be mentioned that an interest in educa- 
tion does not date entirely from the coming of the Quakers 
and the establishment of Peon's colony. The records of the u~Jnr^ «,_. 
court of Upland inform us (1679) that, without a doubt, some j™ ^ 
children received the advantages of an education. It may Quakers 

'Bunting, 40, 39, 19 and 42, respectively; also first vols, of each 
respective meeting's records. 

■Smith, Hisi. Del, Co., 138; see also page 41, chapter on Philadelphia. 

'Ibid.. 139- 

tClarksoa'i Penn, I, 359; Hm^d's Annals, 6^5. 

(147) 
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have been very restricted, we cannot determine that. The 
records of that date state, however, that: "The Pit demands 
of this Deft aoo Gilders for teaching this Defts children to 
read one yeare."' There is no doubt that Friends were not 
concerned with education in this case.* 

The first meetings of Chester Monthly Meeting were held 
in the Court House' at Chester, and meetings for worship 
usually among the members at their homes, previously 
designated.* In March, i686, Urin Keen conveyed in trust 
to John Simcock, Thomas Brassey, John Brinton, Caleb 
Pusey, Randall Vernon, Thomas Vernon, Joshua Hastings, 
Mordecai Maddock, Thomas Martin, Richard Few, Walter 
Faucet and Edward Carter, a piece of ground in Chester 
beginnii^ &t said Urin's lot or Garding, and so running, 60 feet along 
and fronting the street towards the prison house, thence down the lower 
edge in Cheeter Creek — thence along the Creek 60 feet — thence to the 
place of beginning .... to the use and bebocd of the said Ches- 
ter — the people ctf God called Quakers and their successors forever.' 



In the year following, it was urged by the monthly meeting 
that Friends agree with workmen to build a meeting house at 
Chester 24 feet square by 16 feet in height.^" The first meet- 
ing house, built on the ground above mentioned, was com- 
pleted about 1793." 
^^^^ The earliest record of schools established by Friends dates 

gjjjy^jgjj, back to about 1770. Though this is the first record of a 

1769 device of property for the purpose, and the minutes of the 

meeting are also n^ligent of educational afiairs, it does not 
seem probable to the writer that the locality was without 
schools. There were probably neighborhood schools, not 
Hoskins wills subject to any organization on the part of the meeting. On 
ground for December 31, 1769, Joseph Hoskins, a Friend, willed a lot 
"^'°°^ of ground for the use of schools,'' and though his death did 

'Rec. Upland Court, lii; Smith, Hist. Del. Co., 121; Hazard, 
Annals, 462. 

*Would not likely take the case to court. 

It appears from a record of sale that the court house was sold to 
Robert Wade, 1686. (Record of sale quoted in Jordan, Hist. Del. 
Co., I. 112.) 

'Jordan, Hist. Del. Co., I, 104; Smith, Hist. Del. Co., 137. 

^mith. Hist. Del. Co., 166. 

»»Rec. of Chester Mo. Mtg., 1687, I.; Smith, 166. 

"Smith, 188. "Jordan, II, 441. 
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not occur till some years later, the meeting appears to have 

known of the intended bequest and to have built a school 

house in 1770." It was further ordered by the will that the 

sum of thirty pounds be paid to John Eyre and James 

Barton for the schooling and education of such poor children p(x^ to tx 

of the inhabitants of the borough of said Chester as the schooled 
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of the Negroes and their education which are presented in 
another chapter." In 1782 there likewise appeared a report 
of the committee on schools in general.'* This committee, 
appointed in accord with the suggestions of the yearly meet- 
ing, agreed substantially that the best way to the establish- 
ment of schools systematically, was to arrange for a subscrip- 
tion which might be applied to that use at the discretion of 
the monthly meeting. This was to be used for paying the 
master's salary, and to educate poor Friends' children, where 
it mght appear to be of advantage to do so." These sugges- 
tions were directed to be copied and put into the hands of the 
members in each of the preparative meetings." Three 
months thereafter, the meeting appointed a treasurer for 
funds and a committee for the oversight of schools, who were 
to act in general accord with the suggestions made in the first 
report.*' The minute of the meeting of that date runs as 
follows : 

A form of subscription was proposed which might be entered into by 
those who desired, and was approved by the meeting and all urged to 
forward the signing of it." 

The work thus started was not entirely satisfactory to the 
committee, however. They report that "the work goes very 
sIowly"and name, as one cause, the great difficulty of getting 
suitable teachers.** Provision seems to have been made for 
the schooling of poor children, "such as can conveniently be 
sent. ' '" This reference may mean that all such were schooled 
who were within reach of a school, or that they sent all for 
whcon they had a sufficient fund. In 1783 they acknowledged 
the receipt of the most recent advices of the yearly meeting 
which again recommended the serious subject of schools to 
their attention. Again in 1792 we find this minute: 

The subject of schools bmg now resumed and the several paragraphs 
contained in the extracts of 1778, 1779 and 1789 bdng read relative 
thereto. Friends, of the several preparative meetings are desired to pay 



"See chapter on Negroes, page 228. 
>»Min. Chester Mo. Mtg., 1—28—1782, 87. 



"Ibid., 4—29—1782, 



"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
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dose attention to the several repeated advises (rf the yearly meeting no 
this important subject.'" 

In 1796 the concern of a boarding school, which we have 
found was also interesting all of the other monthly meetings, 
in the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, came also to the atten- 
tion of Chester. Theyindicated their wiUingness to cooperate 
in the scheme by the appointment of a committee, which 
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»^in. Chester Mo. Mtg., 4—30 — 1792, 347. 

"/Wd., la— 26 — 1796, 447. 

"Ibid., I— 27— 1800, 508. -Ibid., 5— 30 — 1791, 319. 
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I give, devise and bequeath to Geor^ Miller, the son of my cousin 
George Miller, my house and lot of Ground situated in the Province 
aforesaid (commonly called Blue Hill) with the appurtenances to hold 
by htm and hi^ heirs and assigns forever. 

Upon spedal trust and confidence, nevertheless and to and for the use, 
intent and purpose hereinafter expressed, mentioned and declared, and 
moreover, for the use of the society of Protestants, commonly called 
Quakers, of and belonging to the Monthly Meeting of Chester for the 
erecting one or more houses for the teaching and instructing youth 
therein, and all necessary conveniences thereto belonging under and 
subject to the rules and regulations and orders of the said meeting for the 
time being forever. 

Item, I give and bequeath to my Friend Jacob Minshall, all the rest 
and residue of my estate in trust for the use of a school which may at 
times be kept at or near my lot of ground above mentioned, subject to 
the direction of the Chester Monthly Meeting." 

The meeting's schools also received a considerable assist- 
ance through a legacy of £50 left by Thomas Evans for the 
establishment and support of a school within the verge of 
Chester Monthly ** He makes it clear in his bequest that he 
has been influenced to do this by the recommendations of the 
yearly meeting, the influence of which has been instanced in 
many cases before this one. 

Not only to the advancement of education and enlighten- 
ment by means of schools alone did Friends of the Chester 
Meeting lend their encouragement. In a minute of 1689 we 
find an interesting reference to assistance proposed for the 
encouragement of printing in Philadelphia. 

The business proposed to the Friends of Philadelphia concerning 
allowing William Bradford, the printer, £40 by the year to encourage 
him to continue in the art and practise of Printing. This meeting 
app/oving the said proposal, orders for Darby Monthly Meeting John 
Blunston and Joshua Feame and for Chester Monthly Meeting Caleb 
Pusey, Randall Vernon and for Chichester Monthly Jacob Chandler and 
John Mendenhall to take subscription according to proposal.^ 

We have noticed that there appeared to be very little in the 
records of the monthly meeting tmtil about 1770 and that they 
contained little of educational interest before that time. The 
records of the Quarterly Meeting of Chester (later known as 

"Min. Chester Mo. Mtg. 
»/Wrf.,9— 23— 1785, 177. 
"Min. Chester Q. Meeting, 12— 3— 1689, 7. 
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Concord) are, however, full of suggestions which indicate that 

educational interests had their attention much before that *° ^'y 
date, though they were not under a perfected organization. . ^^ 

As early as 1732 advances were made for the care and instnic- reported by 

tion of poor children which would fit them to earn a living, the qaar- 

We may mention the financial assistance promised by Joseph terly meeliiig 
Mead in that year. 
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conditions and promote schools among the monthly meet- 
ings." John Howe, Aaron Oakford, Isaac Lloyd, Benjamin 
Lobb, and Josiah Bunting were appointed by Darby to join 
with the quarterly meeting's committee in its work." The 
next year the question of building a schoolhouse occupied 
their attention." It was proposed to deal with persons hold- 
ing some land adjoining that of the meeting, that it might be 
purchased as school property and a suitable building erected 
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one <rf the meeting's represoitatives to the quarterly meetuig 
brot^t back a request from that body for"a drcumstantial 
account" of the state of scbools, to be transmitted to the 
quarterly meeting the next ei^th month.** The said 
Nathaniel was placed on the school ccsmnittee in the eleventh 
month following,** and later, John Bull and Benjamin 
Bartram were appcnnted in the places of Aarcm Oakford and 
Phillip Price who requested to be released.** In the fiist 
month of the year following there was produced a repeat by 
the committee, which in fact became the governing document 
for the schools established and to be established in Darby .*• 
There is presented here a d^est of the report; a complete 
statement of it may be found in Chapter II. 

I. Recalling the advices of the yearly meeting, they 



a. the advant^es arising from established schools, and 

b. the losses sustained from a want thereof. 

s. Therefore it is agreed that in the future five Friends 
shotdd be appointed and called the Overseers of Darby School, 
three of them to be sufHcient number to transact business. 

3. Their duties: 

a. Visit the school. 

b. Examine the progress of the scholars. 

c. Inspect the teacher's conduct. 

d. Employ teachers, with the approbation of the 

meeting. 

e. Discharge them in similar manner, if cause therefor 

arise. 

/. Discharge imruly pupils, who will not submit to the 
rules of the school. 

g. Settle all differences arising between the master and 
any employers. 

k. Devise some plan for raisii^ permanent funds for 
the school ; also to receive interest from the trus- 
tees of donations given for education of the poor, 
and apply the same as intended. 

"Min. Darby Mo. Mtg.., 3—29—1787, 68. 
"/Md., II — I— 1787, 79, 
"Ibid., 4 — a — 1789, 99(- 
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i. Aid the trustees in getting better securities for the 

same. 
;. Minutes of their proceedings are to be kept and 

reports made to the monthly meeting once a year, 

and at other times if called for." 

In 179a the new overseers reported they had continued to ^^" °^'^' 
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"Min. Darby Mo. Mtg., 1 — 28 — 1790, 114. (For entire report s 
page 23). "Ibid.. 8—2—1792, 157. 

"Ibid., 11—39—1792, 160. 

o/wa-.s-^a- 1793, 165. 
"Ibid., 5—2—1793- 166. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid., 7 — 26 — 1796, 207, 
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appear then that the school did not actually begin until 
some time between 1 797 and 1 798,** since all prior reports had 
recognized but one school. 

Mr. Jordan states that in 1779 a deed set aside 24 perches 
of ground in upper Darby on the Darby-Haverford Road for 
the use of schools.** This seems to have no connection with 
the schools established by the meeting; it was the first 
official deed for ground for schools, but many bequests of 
great value had been made previously." The text of the 

The state minutes recordir^ these bequests follows on a later page. 

of edttoatioii The state of schools as reported by the committee in 1797 

in 1797 and ^as as follows: 

Our school has been kept since last accounts .... as recom- 
mended by the Yearly Meeting; visited by the overseers and the sdiol- 
ars learning inspected to s good degree of satisfaction. There has been 
expended for schooling children erf Friends and others the sum of 
£13/10 and on settlement there a^qxari a balance in the treasurer's 
bands of £6/15/5; the stock remains the same as at last year. Signed 
. . . . Morris Truman, Isaac Oaldbrd, and John Himt." 

As mentioned above, the second school in Upper Darby 
seems to have been put into operation by 1798. The com- 
'798 mittee's report, summarized, is as the following." 

I. Schools kept as recommended by the yearly meeting 
since last year. 

Scholars' learning has been inspected. 
Schools have been visited. 

Children of the poor and of others have been schooled. 
Stock remains at £14/00/00 as last year. 
Signed Truman Morris, John Hunt and Isaac Oakford. 
Support of As has been previously si^ested the financial assistance to 

schools by Darby schools came in a very considerable measure from 
**s*°®* legacies, left from time to time, but it was also neccessaiy to 

use subscription and rate plans for school support. The text 
of one of these bequests, as recorded in the Darby records, is 
given below. 

"Min. Darby Mo. Mtg., 8 — a — 1798, 243. 

"Jordan, II, 43s. 

'"Min, Darby Mo. Mtg. 1739, 258; 7—5—1750, 322. 

"Ibid., 8—3—1797, 326. 

"JWrf., 8—2 — 1798, 243. 
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Likewise I give and bequeath to my friend John Griffith, Thomas 
PetLTSon, and Samuel Bunting, all of Darby aforesaid, the sum of £50, 
nevertheless my aforesaid gift and bequest to them is only in trust, that 
they the said John Griffith, Thomas Pearson and Samuel Bunting shall 
reconvey and 1 eceive from the hands of my executors aforesaid the sum 
of £50 and when so received, put out the said monies to interest on good 
■ecurtttes with the approbation of the monthly meetii^ of the pec^e 
called Quakers in Darby aforesaid, and at the risk of those benefitted 
thereby and so from time to time forever, with the approbation of the 
said meeting for the time being. To the intent and purpose that by 
and out of the interests and profits thereof, they the said John Griffiths 
.... pay for the learning to read and write of such and so many 
poor Friends children in unity and church fellowship with the said people 
and belon^ng to the said meeting, as the said meeting shall order and 
^>point from time to time forever, and when any of my said trustees 
shall die, it is my will and mind that the said meeting shall appcnnt 
another to succeed and so from time to time forever." 

Smith's History oj Delaware County states that as early as 
1788 there was a school established at Radnor.''* The first 
reference to a school found in the Radnor Monthly Meeting's 
records was in 1731.'* At that date Richard Harrison and 
some Friends 

signified to this meeting in writing that the meeting appointed last 7th 
month to be kept at the said Richard's schoolhouse was duly and 
religiously kept and further requested to be permitted to keep an after- 
DOOn meeting .... which is allowed of and to be at four o'clock. 

The school had doubtless been in existence for at least a short 
time before that. Their answers to the fifth query in 1757 
state that they are careful of the education of the poor and 
find themselves clear of placing children from among 
Friends." They also, at that date, report themselves free of 

1^ made by 
1791, amounted to £97 15/6; 
reporting thereon, add: "we are united in opinion it 
will be best to lay out the money in a building on the meeting lot and in 
order thereto have had an estunate made for a house 16 ft. by 26 ft. 
from out to out, two stories high with a cellar under the whole, which 
amounts to £160 or thereabouts." (A Committee was appointed to see 
whether this would be according to the wish of the donor. Darby Min- 
utes 12 — 29 — 1791, 145, In 1792 the committee reported it would be 
best to build the house for the master's accommodation with the money 
of the legacies, and use the rents arising therefrom for the schooling of 
poor children. Darby Minutes, 2 — 2 — 179a, 147.) 

"Smith, Hist, of Del. County, 347. 

"Min. Radnor Mo. Mtg., I — 11 — 1731, 189. 

"/6Hi., I— II— 1757, 300. 
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holding slaves;" likewise in 1759, in regard to both." In 
1768, in regard to a case of apprenticing children, this minute 
is recorded by the meeting : 

The meeting taking the request to reimburse them the expense accru- 
ing on account of Jane Atkinson, deceased, into consideration, came to a 
result of paying them as soon as we can, and as there is one of her 
children not put out yet, it is desired Samuel Humphreys and William 
Lawrence would take some care in putting them out. . . ." 

In 1759 we find that Friends are reminded by the monthly 
meeting of the " necessary duty" of malting their wills in time 
of health, and that endeavors are used to apply pubUc gifts 
to the uses intended.*" The only "uses intended" must have 
been for some of these purposes: The support of the poor, 
their education, for negro support and education, or for purely 
rehgtous purposes, all of which, the last one excepted, were, in 
a way, if we may judge frcmi other meetings' practices, educa- 
tional. The suggestion of leaving bequests for public pur- 
poses, taken in connection with the answers to the fifth and 
seventh queries, and the known fact that there was a school 
in 1731, lead us to believe that the Radnor Meeting was 
pretty well awake to educational problems. However true 
that may be, it is just as certain that any exact data on her 
schoolsareveryrarefortheearly period before 1778. In that 
year the usual declaration of the yearly meeting at Phila- 
delphia was received concerning the question of schools.*' 

A committee of the quarterly meeting in 1778 produced a 
report embodying certain conchjsions arrived at, both as to 
causes of existing evils and the proposed solutions. Only a 
digest of this report can be given here." 

1 . We believe it a subject of much importance. 

2. Corruptions have been introduced by mingling in out- 
side schools. 

3. It is necessary to have schools under masters and mis- 
tresses who take care of religious education. 



'Tilin. RadnorMo. Mtg., see also pageaaS, chapter onNt^ro education. 

"Min. Radnor Mo, Mtg,, 4 — 10 — 1759, 28. 

"Ibid., 12— 8— 1768, 220, 

'"Ibid., I— 7— 1759, 18. 

"Advices, 250, 

"Min, Radnor Mo. Mtg., 8—14—1778, 133. 
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4- "We bdieve it oar doty to ^^read the woric throng the 
yearly meetiiig. 

Tlie effect erf the )-early and qiuurtady me^angs' soggestkxs 
was the appointmeot oC Samoel Briggs, WQliam Lawrence, 
Jacob Jones, John Robeson, Sanniel Ridutids, and Danid 
Maule to attotd to the affairs of education, "as may be 
opened in the wisdon of truth."** Hiis last may, to our 
modem way of thinldng, suggest rather a blind guidance, but 
not so to the old time Friends. The report to the quarterly 
1 1779 does not suggest that any progress has been 
.e, as was deared, save in re^^ect to the masters emplo>-ed 
in the schools. 

. . . to attend the *wqnng quatterty meeting at Philadelphu, 
and rqrart, that the .... answers are to be transmitted as nearly 
our state. That some care has been taken to advise sadi n^roes who 
have been restored to freedom. That the prcqmsals respecting schools 
have been nndo- conadeiation and some essays made by enqiloytng 
noasters who are Friends. That small progress has been made as yet in 
laborti^ Uk the pioos education of the youth.** 

The next step, as reported in 1781, was the appointment of 
Friends to attend each of the preparative meetings and to do 
all possible "to spread the concern" of schools and excite an 
attention thereunto. No visits were as yet made to individ- 
ual families, and the general feeling of the meeting appeared 
to be that not much progress had been made." When read- 
ing these reports of the monthly meetings it is well to keep 
in mind the chief things which the yearly meeting had 
desired, (i) the establiskment of permanent school funds, (a) 
employment of Friends as teachers, (3) houses and permanent 
lands, gardens and so forth to be provided for the accommodation 
of the masters, etc. With this in mind it is easy to see that 
the report of the meetings might be rather faltering even 
though they were in some manner supplied with the benefits 
of education. In 1781 the quarterly meeting advised those 
still unsuccessful in their attempts to meet the set standards 
"should be animated and encouraged to give weighty atten- 



appointed 
on edocatian 



The demands 
ct the yearly 
meeting , 



"Min. Radnor Mo. Mtg., 10 — 13 — 1778, 139. 

"/wd., 7—13—1779, 169- 

"Ibid., 7 — 10 — 1781, 233. 
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tion to this important matter."*" The only success achieved 
by Radnor, according to their own report, was in the employ- 
ment of Friends for school masters.*' In 1786, 

The important subjeeta .... relative to schools engages in 
some degree the minds of Friends here but have little further to mention 
at present saving that the teachers employed in several schools appear to 
be those in religious profession with Friends." 

In 1 790 it was reported that one of the preparative meetings 
was considering the purchase of a lot of ground for the purpose 
of schools,*' probably that of Haverford. In July 1791 the 
committee on school affairs gave a pretty full report, at any 
rate the best we can get, on the condition of Radnor's schools 
situated in each of the preparative meetii^s. The statement 
issued by the committee was the following: 

The committee cm schools also produced their report thereon in writing 
as follows — We .... take the interesting subject of schools into 
consideration, and to visit those nheron ^ther our preparatives are con- 
cerned, have given imction thereto, and find that although there are 
divers schools kept in the compass of the monthly meeting, two only 
appear subject to the rule and direction of Friends, the one being at 
Haverford, kept in a house erected in a small lot of ground belonging to 
that meeting; This school we visited in company with a committee of 
that preparative, which to us seems under its present circumstances 
tolerably well conducted; but it does not appear there are funds estab- 
lished, the salary of the master being made up by the neighborhood sub- 
scription. . . . some poor children principally are taught, the 
expense whereof is defrayed out of a small annual income arising from a 
sum left by a friend for such uses. — The other school b at Radnor, the 
house being Friends' property also; on a viat made to this scliool in com- 
pany of a committee of that preparative meeting, we found it large at the 
time and under rules which appeared pretty well adapted for the govern- 
ment thereof, but the salary there, as in the aforementioned school, 
depends on the transient subscription, and therefore uncertain. At 
Merion and the Valley we have not discovered any progress made in 
laying a foundation for schools in the way proposed by the Yearly 
Meeting. After considering this weighty subject with attention we are 
of the mind the several preparatives ('notwithstanding difficulties may 
occur) should be encouraged to a continuance of care and exertion 
herein as strength may be afforded; in order to cairy into effect this 

"Min. Phila. Q. Mtg., 8— 6— 1781, 235. 
"Min. Radnor Mo. Mtg., 9 — 7 — 1782, 260. 
"JWd., 7—11—1786,4. 
**Ibid., 7— 13— 1790, 8. 
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desirable object amcmg us. — Signed on behalf of the said committee by 
James Jones." 

The definition of the time when Concord established its first 

schools under the meeting's care, is only possible within rather 

extended limits. We can only say that at su<di a time certain 

schools were in existence; earlier than that we have no 

authentic source of information. Jordan, in his History of 

:es the date of Birmingham's first school 

It on a lot conveyed for that purpose by 

1 the report of the Concord Monthly School at 

■h will be presented later, it appears that 

hool at that date which was established 

jreeable to the demands of the yearly 

jken of as a regularly established school, 

found in most meetings to mean that a 

, and sometimes a permanent lot were 

erely suggestive. It certainly does not 

1 a lot and building provided, but the 

or of that, rather than against it. The 

Chichester, states, 

shed a school in Upper Chi- 

ciety until the public school 

)t given, but it appears it 
racy suggested above in 

!e which seems to contra- 
schools, given by Jordan, 

We tit the committee appointed to the care of schools and education 
of the youth, report we have in some degree attended to the importance 
d the service, have lately visited two schools, which are now established 
in some measure agreeable to the concern of the Yearly Meeting as 
recommended in the extracts for that purpose, . . . 

One oi which in the verge of Chichester, the other Birmingham particu- 
lar meeting; which visits, on observing the economy and regularity of 
said schools, have afforded us much satisfaction. With increasing dedres 

, 7— 12— 1 791, 24. 

■ 8-^—1779,94. 
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for the establishment of another in the verge of Concord which unitedly 
appears to be much wanting as divers Friends now labor under very 
considerable inconvenience for want thereof. Signed by nine of the 



In 1780 the minutes o£ the meeting state that another full 

report on schools was brought in, but such a report is not 

found in the minutes. In 178 1 , the question being revived by 

the receipt of the yearly meeting's extracts, a committee of 

Joshua Shaipe, Richard Strode, Hugh Judge, Samuel Trimble, 

Geoi^e Martin, and Caleb Pierce were appointed to take the 

Committee extracts and visit each of the preparative meetings, at which 

visits pre- they were to be read." They further directed the time for 

paratives Birmingham to hold their meeting, so that the visit of the 

committee might be arranged." It is known that these visits 

were performed, and others following that date." 

It was noted in the committee's report presented in 1779, 

that Concord did not yet have a school under its care,** 

though one was desired. The report of 1786 indicates that 

j>^^ . all of the preparatives were at that time supplied. A 

1786 and digest of the said report is produced here, also that of 1787. 

The committee informed this meetii^ that they have appointed John 
Pierce Treasurer for Chichester, Joseph Trimble for Concord, and Wil- 

1787 liaro Townsend for Birmingham. We also agree to report, agreeable to 
Three the request of the quarterly meeting. . . ." 



Digest of their report. 

1 . We have a school and house at each preparative meet- 
ing — agreeable to the plan of the yearly meeting. 

2. They are under the care of a steady committee of our 
monthly meetii^. 

3. Schools are conducted to the good satisfaction of 
Friends. 

4. One of them at present is vacant. 

5. We have also agreed upon a plan to establish a fund 
for the education of poor children ; also for the support of the 
said schools. 



"Min. Concord Mo. Mtg., 8 — 4 — 1779, 94. 
"JWd., 12 — 5 — 1781, 193. 

"Ibid. "Ibid., 3—3—1784, 275. "/Mrf., 8 

"Ilnd., 8—9—1786, 370. 
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6. There is a treasurer for each particular meeting. 

7 . Not much progress made in securing funds, up to date. 

Xhe report of the next year, 1787, was:'"" 

1. The three schools visited. 

2 . Are conducted to a good degree of satisfaction. 

3. Chichester is at present vacant. 

4. Request a future urging and some advice of the yearly 
meeting. 

The encouragement given to the school of Concord through 
individual philanthropy is to be noted in the will of Nathan 
Yamall, an extract from which appeared in the Concord 
minutes. 

I give and bequeath the sum of £50 to be appropriated for the use of 
Friends School at Coacord, if established agreeable to the plan recom- 
mended by the Yearly Meeting last year, to be paid into the hands of 
the committee appointed for the estabUshment of the said school. ... by individual 
It appears that Samuel Trimble, Morris Jones, William Trimble, and philanthropy 
Caleb Pierce are a committee appointed by the Concord Preparative 
meeting to take the immediate care and oversight of that school. § They 
.... and to make report to next meeting."" 

Such aid as this doubtless hastened the coming of the first 
school which was reported by the committee in 1786.'"' 



The establishment of schools in Chester, Radnor, Darby The 
and Concord meetings is discussed in this chapter. meetii 

There is evidence that education was provided for some 
children in Chester before the Quakers came to the colony. 
The first meetings at Chester were held in the Court House, ^ 

but land for a meeting house was devised in 1688. The first 
property devised for school purposes was that of Hoskins in Land 
1769. A schoolhouse was built on the land in 1770. A devise 
schoolis said to have been at Middletown in i74o,inabuilding 
donated by Thomas Yamall and Thomas Minshall. Land 
was also given for schools in 1791 by Enock Taylor and his 
wife. About 1778 the usual committees were appointed and 
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subscription plans formulated. At the end of the century 
three schools were reported under Friends' care. 

The first school at Darby was taught by Benjamin Clift in 
1692, 1693 and perhaps longer, though no further record is 
found. Not much progress is noticed until about 1778, 
when the quarterly and monthly meetings' committees united 
on the subject of schools. A schoolhoiise was erected be- 
tween 1779 and 1781. According to reports of 1784 and 1790 
the Darby School was satisfactorily situated. A new school 
in Upper Darby on Benjamin Lobb's lot was proposed in 
1793, but not built before 1798. Two schools, kept as 
recommended, are reported in 1798. 

Smith says that as early as 1 78S there was a school at Radnor. 
The meeting records mention one as early as 1731. The 
meeting was active in educating and apprenticing the poor. 
The reports, however, do not indicate that they were very 
successful in meeting the standards set by the yearly meeting 
for the schools. In 1791 one of the preparatives, probably 
Haverford, considered the purchase of grounds for a school. 
A full report of the same year shows two schools (Radnor and 
Haverford) which are subject to the control of the monthly 
meeting, Merion and the Valley had no schools established 
according to the plan proposed. 

The very early state of Concord's schools has not been 
determined, though one was at Birmingham in 1779. Mr. 
Jordan is inclined to place the date of Birmingham's first 
school about 1806. The date stated by him for Chichester 
(1793) also seems to be too late. The minutes recognize the 
Birmingham school in 1779 and also one at Chichester at Uie 
same date. In 1787 one school is reported for each prepara- 
tive meeting, Concord, Chichester, and Birmin^am. 



CHAPTER IX 



SCHOOL SUPPORT, ORGANIZATION, AND 
CURRICULUM 



It was directed that the meeting's clerk send copies of the 
above recommendation to all quarterly meetings, which were 

'For example, the plan suggested in 1 746 and elaborated in the years 
following. 
'Advices, 250. 
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in turn to supply each of their monthly meetings and direct 
them to send in a report to the next yearly meeting.' 

The above is cited as one of many similar recommenda- 
tions ; and, without the presentation of any more of them, it 
may be well to point out one of the great weaknesses of the 
system — that weakness being the lack of a strong central con- 
trol in the oi^anization which could formulate plans and 
compel them to be carried into execution. A financial plan 
based on that idea would no doubt have resulted quite 
differently than did the one pursued, which left it wholly to 
the determination of the locality whether they would settle 
regular funds for the schools. Since this study is historical 
we shall limit ourselves to that point of view exclusively. 
Let us notice then the reception of the reccpmmendations in 
the case of a few meetings, tracing it to the lowest meeting 
whence, in the last analysis, the funds usually came. 

What became of the recommendation when it had been 
sent out from the yearly meeting? In some cases committees 
were appointed in the quarterly meetings to which it came. 
An instance of this is the case of Concord Quarterly Meeting 
which in 1754 appointed a committee to inspect and examine 
the accounts and all moneys which were given to charitable 
and educational purposes.* At another time Concord 
appointed a committee to visit the monthly and preparative 
meetings to ascertain the state of schools among them; this 
committee reported soon after that they had visited the 
meetings but that not much had been done in regard to - 
schools.* The appointment of these committees was quite a 
common practice and, no doubt, they had considerable 
influence. They often worked with the committees of the 
monthly meetings,* and in some instances produced very full 
reports of their activity, which they, of course, forwarded to 
the yearly meeting.' The duties in general performed by the 
quarterly meetings, as doers of the yearly meeting's will, were 
as follows: 



•Advices, 250. 

•Min. Concord Q. Mtg., 8— 12— 1754. 318. 
'Ibid., a— 10— 1778, 358. 'Ibid., 8— g — 1784, i 

Ubid., 8 — 12 — 1793, 477; Min. Warrington and Fai: 
9^20—1784, 175 fE. 
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1. To transmit the advices through the representatives 
to the various monthly meetings. 

2. To appoint committees (a) for investigation and (6) for 
cooperation with those in the monthly meetings. 

3. To collect reports and make final report for their 
locality to the yearly meeting. 

4. At some stages of development the quarterly per- 
formed some duties later performed by the monthly meeting.* 

What became of the recommendation when sent on from 
quarterly meeting? After arriving at and being perused by 
the monthly, they were always sent by the representatives 
back to the various particulars, or preparatives, there to be 
considered also.* The preparative meeting was not pri- 
marily a "record-meeting" and little can be found of their 
oi^anization, if they had any, for raising funds, save from the 
reports of the monthly meetings. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the preparatives did not share in raising the funds; 
it means only that the organization for so doing was in the 
monthly meeting.'" The plans adopted by that body were 
drawn up in the most part by a committee which was repre- 
sentative of each particular meeting. Let us examine briefly 
the general nature of the plans proposed by some of the 
meetings for establishing permanent funds. Only those of 
two or three will be mentioned, as there was great similarity 
in all of them. The text of the plan for some of the meetings 
may be found in the chapter in which those meetings are 
considered." 

In 1796 the minutes of Kennett recorded a plan their com- 
mittee had devised for the establi 
fund. As has already been sugges 
weaknesses of the whole system was 
upon individual choice.'* That is p 

"Phila. Q. Mtg. in the earliest years transacted considerable detail 
business, which, years later, it did not touch. 

'Several definite references are: Min. Middletown Mo. Mtg,, 6 — 6 — 
1778, 409 and 12 — 4 — 1783, s6a; Min. Horsham Mo. Mtg., II, 
12—28—1796. 

"Min. London Grove Mo. Mtg., 11 — 4 — 1795— 78; Min. Darbv Mo, 
Mtg., 2—3—1791, 133- 

"To turn to the text of a plan of subscription, see "school support" in 

"See page 168. 
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strike the reader's attention as he looks over the plans 
devised, We will state as concisely as possible the chief 
points. 

Kamwtt ^"^ Subscriptions were voluntary, and if a note were given 

plMi for it bore interest at 5%; 

ftWng (b) There was a regularly constituted board of trustees 

(c) Record was to be kept of receipts and expenditures and 



■unmwriwd 
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manner for completu^ the work cm the school house.*" 
Many iimilar instances were found in records of other meet- 
ings. The rate system was so commonly used as a means of 
support in the early schools that it needs no special attention 
here. Some of the rates paid for teaching will be noted in a 
later presmtation of masters' salaries. Legacies have been 
very frequently mentioned in previous chapters and it is here 
necessary only to call attention to the chief characteristics of 
the bequests and refer the reader to previous chapters if he 
wishes to examine the text of them.*> The common charac- 
teristici are: 

(1) Entirely voluntary, though the making of them was 
frequently urged by the meeting" and was in fact the concern Main char- 
of the queries which were regularly sent out. By this means 
the yearly meeting was informed of the interest taken in 
making donations. 

(a) Almost universally consisted of (a) sums of money or 
(6) land. 

(3) The donor chose trustees in the meeting to be subject 
to its direction. 

(4,) The purpose was generally definitely stated; also 
how the money should be invested. 

An entire chapter might be devoted to this interesting and 
very important means of support of the Quaker schools, but 
much less space must suffice. The vahie of it may be indi- 
cated by a few figures given in statements of a few meetings 
and school records. The table gives the yearly value of the , wari^ 
legacies or other permanent endowments at the year stated, u, a few 
The list is not complete, due to inadequate reconb, but may 
be taken as indicative of the sctent of this form of 
support.* 



, 10 — 16 — 1701, 316. 

j[«des gnated, turn to legacies, in the index. 

"Win. UvnrMui Mo. Mtg.. 8^ — 1765, aa. 

*Attenti<'n is caJled to the fact Uut during the years menbcnied ia the 
f(dto>Kin]t table cuirency greatly dqiredated. This depredatiaa was 
most marked in 1779. whoi, in January, the ratio was 8 to I : and in 
Niwemt^er of the same ytmt 38 Ji to i, (Sec Dewey, D. R-, 
Hist«ry ^ V. S., 39; also pa£« an. 
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VALUE OF LEGACIES FOR SCHOOL SUPPORT 

' whan use Year Amount 

Overseers of PennCharte.- School" 1776 £574/00/11 1 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting" 1778 244/ 4/1 1 1 

Buckingham Monthly Meeting" 1793 767/10/00 

Wrightstown Monthly Meeting" 1790 248/13/10 

Palls Monthly Meeting" 1799 777/ 9/ 4 i 



examine ttiose ot rnuaaejpma. iney are: 

I. Education is to be tiseful and practical.** 
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"Min. London Yr. Mtg., 3 — 16 to 19 — 1692, 68. 

"Ibid., 4—2 to 7 — 1745, 268. 

"/frW.,4 — 9 to II — 1690,52; 4 — I to 4 — 1691,60, 

-Ibid., 3—13 to 17—1695, 89. 

"/Wd. 

"Ibid., 4 — 2 to 10 — 1718, 160. 
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until those later years that anything like strong central con- 
trol is felt, and certainly there were earlier no visible results 
of sudi centralizing inihience. Even then it took the fonn of 
urgent suggestions which, though producing very considerable 
results, cannot be regarded candidly as the best that might 
have been done. It is with these suggestions of the latter 
part of the century that we are chiefly concerned. The most 
important are here stated in brief manner.** 
I. Education is to be useful in nature. 



for 
the 



meeting in the writer's opinion been presented in the way of reports in 

previous chapters relatii^ to schools estabhshed in the vari- 
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it as ail intermediary agent and its functions as supervisory 
and directive seems to be adequate. 

The monthly meeting was above all others the organizing 
business unit and the welfare of schools appears to have 
depended much on its activity. It is to the monthly meeting 
that we are indebted for almost all of the reports on schools, 
and it has been noticed that not until raised to the dignity of 
being a monthly meeting, did many meetings assume any 
important part in directing education. A few preparatives, 
which might be considered as a little exceptional, were By- 
berry, Falls, and Horsham. They appear to have handled 
their schools a Uttle more independently than did others. 
Duties which were as a general rule performed by each of the 
monthly meetings were these:** 

I, To investigate the state of schools in their preparatives. 

3. To appoint committees to visit, assist and report on 
schools established, and recommend the establishment of 
others where necessary. 

3. To approve masters, retire them, and fill vacancies. 

4. Through trustees or committees on funds, (a) to 
finance the education of poor children, (6) to pay salaries, (c) 
to build school houses, and (d) to establish permanent endow- 
ments. 

sent to the yearly meeting. 
I brought to the reader's 
quoted in chapters on the 
s brief presentation of the 
part of the meetings should 
it the general nature of the 
organization isa hierarchy of units; (z) that the direction of 
school activities comes from the higher to the lower, and is of 
a general and suggestive rather than specific and mandatory 
nature; (3) that the monthly meeting formed tiie real work- 
ing unit, and that on its diUgence probably depended the 

••These references are, respectively, to the five points stated below: 
a. Min, WestlandMo. Mtg., II— II — 1786,12; 3 — 10 — 1787,19, 
6. Min. Horsham Mo. Mtg., 4 — z8 — 1784. 

c. Min. Phila. Mo. Mte., 11 — at( — 1719, 57. 

d. Min. Kennett Mo. Mtg., 12 — 15 — 1796, 146. 

e. Min. Cheater Mo. Mtg., i — 27 — 1800, 508; Min. Concord Mo. 
Mtg., 8 — 9—1786, 370. 



Monthly 
meeting 
the business 



Three points 
indicated 
concerning 
the organiza- 
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welfare of the preparatives' schools. We shall now attend 
for a moment to a few of the details cS. the school in so far as 
we may judge them from the records at our disposal. 

THE SCHOOL 
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A few instances of the tendency toward the policy of piir- 
chasing permanent lands may be mentioned. In 1779, 
Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly reported two of their 
monthly meetings had purchased grounds and erected houses 
for the said purpose." Another meeting had purchased six- 
teen acres, built a house, but had difficulty in securing a suit- 



Warrington 
and Fairfax 
Quarter^ 



Goshen, 
Darby, 
Buddngbam 




-'Jew*., ^-^o — 1/0^. 

"Min. Darby Mo. Mtg., 3—28— 
*'Mia. Buckmghani Mo. Mtg., 4- 



!8— 1793. 165- 

-10—1794. 314- 
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establishment of schools, there were no special houses built 
for them. For many of them this condition prevailed till 
fairiy near the close of the century. Joseph Poulke, writing 
to 1S59, concerning his first school days, stated that he first 
attended school at Gwynedd, which was held in the meeting 
house, there being none other ior that purpose.*" His next 
schooling, in 1795, was at & family school taught by Hannah 
Lukens, who lived in a little house on the Bethlehem Road. 
He then attended school in a log schoolhouse, built about 
1758 by his father.* Other instances may be cited in con- 
nection with the use of the meeting house for schoolhouse. 
In 1693-4 Middletown Friends allowed a school to be held in 
the meeting house, provided it should cause no disturbance,** 
and ^ain in 1699 a similar request was granted." As late 
as 1740 Philadelphia Meeting proposed to erect a meeting 
house with chambers over it sufficiently large for the accoca- 
modation cS. a school," thoiigh, as mentioned before, they 
aheady had some of their schools in regularly constructed 
schoolhouses." 

The writer has had the opportunity to visit one of these 
little schoolrocmis established in the meeting house. Not 
much is known of the school at Merion, though the oldest of 
Friends meetings, but it is quite certain that whenever their 
school began and however pretentious it may have been, it 
must have been held in the upper part of the meeting house. 
The schoolroom in the present buildii^ is quite hidden away 
under the eaves. The walls are bare and the rafters low 
overhead. Ample light is furnished. Rude wooden benches 
and tables, the latter with sloping tops, constitute the furni- 
ture of the room as it now stands. One of the table tops 
bears the date 1711, doubtless the telltale of some vandal 
outcropping, which might tempt one to place a school at that 



"Min. Middletown Mo. Mtg., 12 — r — 1693 — 4, 
"/Wd., I — I — 1699, 114. 
••Min. Phila. Mo. Ml^., 5 — 25 — 1740, 318, 
"In 1701 they had bc^^un a school house wl^ch n 
Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 4 — 27 — 1701, 298. 
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early date. It is however too meagre and uncertain evidence 
to justify such a conclusion.** 

From a few sources of information we gather some clews 
as to the size of the schoolhouse generally. The house pro- 
posed by the Godien Meeting in 1782 was to be 27 feet square 
from out to out and to cost about iiso." The new one 
proposed at Falls some twelve years later was to be somewhat 
more pretentious being twenty-two feet by thirty and having 
two stories. Its cost was estimated at £200.'* We infer 
from the minutes that a building was badly needed at Falls, 
the old roof being " very leaky and the ceiling about to falL" 
In spite of this fact it does not appear that the house was 
erected luitil about 1799; the final dimensions decided upon 
were twenty-six feet by twenty-four, one story, and a cellar 
of the same dimensions.** It is not certain how much space 
was actually devoted to the use of the school room, since the 
btulding doubtless accommodated the master and his family 
at the same time. The schoolhouse begun in Philadelphia 
about 1701," was to be twenty-four by sixty feet. Another 
one in 1744, built on the Forrest property, was to be about 
sixty by thirty-five feet, two stories high, with a basement 
underneath raised three feet above the surface of the 
ground.'' The cost of the last building when completed in 
1746 was £794." Anthony Benezet, who apparently was 
teaching in an old building, made complaint in 1744 that it 
was " too hot in summer and too dark in winter' ' and therefore 
ui^ed that a window be put in the south side." The writer 
has found a single instance to indicate how the school building 
was heated. Judging from such meager data we would say 
that the first sdiools probably up to 1715 or 1720 were heated 

The schoolroom described is in Merion Meeting House, which may 
be reached from Philadelphia via P.R.R. to Narberth, Pa.; from 
^ence a ten-minute walk. 

"Mio. Goshen Mo. Mtg., 3—8—1782. 

"Min. Palls Mo. Mtg., I3'3-I794, 169; for value of money see page 
212. 

"JWd., 9-^—1799. 283. 

'•Mm. Pbila. Mo. Mtg., 4 — 27 — 1701, 298, 

i/Wd., 11-25-1744, 379; P. C. S. M., 1, 40. Parts of the school build- 
ii^ were at times used as tenant property thus affording a supporting 
income, P. C. S. M., I, 22. 

"P. C. S. M., I, 56. 

■"Ibid., I, 39. 
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was very little fluctuation as to the number for many years; 
in 1749 there were 17.*' Below are given the reports of some 
of the schools in 1757." It seldom or never occurred that a 
report for all schools was made at one time. 







Pay 


Free 


Master 


Year 


Items SckoUirs 


ScholaTS Amount 


Charles Thompson 


1757 


Books and firing 






(Latin) 




for poor Gcbolars 31 


7 


£150/00/00 


Alsxander Seaton 


1757 


TeacUng poor 






(EngUsk) 




scholars 30 
Premiums 
Books and firewood 
Clothiug for poor 


41 


58/15/ 4 
3/00/00 

15/ 4/ 9K 
6/17/ 8K 


Joseph Sth^es 


1757 


Teaching poor 










scholars 


14 


38/18/ I 






Books and firewood 




3/14/ 7 


Rebbckah Burchall 


1757 


Teaching poor 










children 


23 


36/ 9/10 






Firewood 




3/4/6 


Ann Thornton 


1757 


Teaching poor 
children 




3/3/9 



Immediately following the above report, another stated 
there were 38 in the Latin School, 37 free scholars under 
AlexaJider Seaton, 17 (free) under Joseph Stiles, sounder Aim 
Thornton, and 30 (free) under Rebeckah Burchall." The 
slight discrepancy in the figures is not explained. A later 
report of 1784 shows the following schools and the enrollment 
of each, (i) Proud, (Latin), number not given; Todd, 
(EMg/ijA), 88 on the list; Isaac Weaver, 28; William Brown, 
29 girls; Sarah Lancaster, 64 ; Mary Harry, 15 or 16; Joseph 
Clarke, about 30; Mrs. Clarke, 15 or 16 boys and girls; Ann 
Marsh, about 50 boys and girls; Mary McDonnell, 15 young 
children.** From this it seems that the only two schools 
which have increased considerably in number are the Latin 
and English, both of which employed ushers or assistants.** 
The chief indication of the system's growth is the increase 
&om five or six schools to at least ten. The approximate 

»'P, C. S. M., 72. 

'^Ibid., 151 ff. 

"Ibid. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., I— 30— 1784, 123 ff, 

"P. C. S. M., I, 76 and 79; also I, 198. 
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Rule* for 
UiB fovorn- 
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whoolii 



163 



Twnn^f (tf dnldnn recorded as havii^ all eude d tlie s 
wider t2ie uvLitwen fnan 1713 to 1770 idbs 790.'* 

OnldrcD were tregnently aent khsv tnxn hocne to attend 
frhnrj doc toiladc "f ^tWj M F U* ^T<n 1iti ^ Tifiir it himH The 
foAavrinp letter, fran sn amjo n t ; moAo-. s a -voy interestii^ 
oanBDcstBrT on tbe atritpdc takes bv tbt Vess edocated 
towidlhe propriety rfg^qidioe time for edaabon, Though 
impolite to nad -pnvwlt letters, it may be pardoned in this 



Tbe «0 cf DeooidKr, 1703. 



Tbe Ec« BeoB eomec M> alote dee and fore jxisilk «Udi I hope are in 
bdtb a* biMMd be the God of *B cmv modes I mi at this writing. I 
lout to brsr inmn j«d botb and kow pciah Ebes bang at scaA sod bow 
the IDce bcr and wfaelfaerife dnks Aat Aee «il leni anydiing worth 
berwhOetobekefitatGaolheK. I have SESt ha- amne tlired to knit me 
too pMTM o< calves and bovdf OB S tfaetc be anODf^ fv to mak so mucb 
if not ooe for me and one for ber. bid ber be a piod geri and brn well 
and tbeo I fhaU tove ber. if AbnhamAntaocbKvcbrou^t .... 
pnrcbM me twenty poimd and send it me if tbon tmn by some oppor- 
ttmity in to doing tbou wDt mncfa ablq>e Hi; most affectionate ^ster 
Ahigan ." 

A fairly good mental ptctare of the adtodi, and the atmos- 
phere pervading it, is obtained fran a perusal of the list of 
rules which were adc^ted both for tbe guidance of the masters 
and the observance of the pupils. We cannot gain much 
from a discussion since they are self-explanatciy, hence there 
ii submitted a concise digest of those issued for the masters 
and mistresses in the several schools. 

t. All pupils must be at school promptly. 

a. No one shall be absent without a permit frcnu parents. 

3. Strict obedience to the monitor is demanded, but if 
there is a real grievance, complaint may be made to the 
master. 

4. Be orderly in coming to and leaving school. 

5. Use the plain language to all persons; be civil to all. 

6. To avoid, in hours of leisure, all "ranting games" and 
quarrelling with one another. 

"P. C. S. M.,Beelirto(»cholar«: number is ttpprorimate. 
*>PembeTt(m Mu., Vol. 3, p. a. 
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7. Shall not play or keep company with rude boys of the 
town, but play with own school fellows. 

8. They shall come to school on sth day prepared to go to 
the regular meeting." 

The rules above, which, if all followed, one must admit 
would have made an almost model school so far as behavior 
was concerned, were shortly thereafter expanded a httle to 
meet the needs of the Latin and EngHsh schools. Those 
rules, however, were more concerned with the curriculum and 
part of method, and were doubtless a guide for the instructors 
more than to be followed by the pupils. They will receive 
attention in the next few pages in the discussion of the 
curriculum. We shall however be interested at this juncture 
to read the rules adopted by Robert Proud, schoolmaster and 
historian, for the government of the Latin School, in which 
he was the head master for many years. They are very 
jriTT(i1ar to those already noted, though drawn up by Proud 
for his school alone. 



Orders and Directums 
In the School 
Reverentia Jehovae Caput Sdenttae 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

I. Duty in attending. 

Fail not to be present in school precisely at or before the time ap- 
ptdnted for learning, being clean and decent; except sufficient reason 
require thy absense; in which case, on tliy first retuming .... 
before the master, immediately inform him thereof to his satisfaction. 

3. On entering, remaining in and departing from school, having 
taken thy appointed seat, with as little ndse and disturbance as may 
be, more not therefrom, to that of another during the time of learning 
without absolute necessity and then, very seldom; nor go out of the 
school without the master's leave or knowledge. And observe the same 
Hlently and orderly behavior, in thy departing from the school, as in thy 
entering it. 

3. How to behave and study in the School, 

Be always silent, in School or during the time of thy studies, so as to 
be heard, ndtho- in voice, nor otherwise, as little as possible; except in 
writing or speaking to the Master or Teacher; and discourse not with 



adopted by 
Robert JH 
Proud while 
master of the 
Latin School 



"P. C. S. M., I, 102 t. (Rules ad(q)ted in 1748.) 
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e3« Earij ^Hoktr EJwa^um in PettHsybaHta 

tbj Seta^Ufavs dacvE the fanvs of stady, witboot the Master's per- 
a retattdg to thtoe or their 
r Epeak as lam as possible 

Id be hard br Idai, «bD B b^ tbec 

4, BiAbpu s Ae Uasto. «nd Aving the presence <rf visitants, etc 

SlakE lit ^IcT 'nimfci 1 u the master vith doe reelect; and observe 

dhurfiiiK u p g faai ail he Avcdtms and canmands, with readiness 

a c rn dt Bg 3D diT «&ACT_ Aad, if a iljaugu or visitant speak to thee in 

tile Khoot. lOnd op^ Q«s cbr bee aywatds him respectfully and give a 

r be required or necessary; 

h a aloit apiJiratJoo to thy study; wbiCh 

e partiodarty and especially to be strictly 

t any stranger, or visitant, in 




kd manner to thy School 
V rrwnphiniTTg. especially about 
etc^ or eqires st oos of amilar 
: and observe a proper grati- 
tade Ibr every kiadBes nemed, be it ever so smaO: uang thy utmost 
to cnttinte a special IN iwnhliip with tlicin; not retomtng injuries, but 
lurjxif to fcrgrre: and shew t hew , t^ ^^^T eaeinp taiy IJeportment, bow 

6. Not to take Anotber's Property, etc 

Ntitker take noc ose aoytfaing which is the piopoty d another or in 
his cnstody, witboot Sist having his perrmsaao and as much as posable, 
aivid borrow in g, at any time, bat faovide thysdf with aH books, instni' 
meets and things Decenary for tfay hatniug and stodies according to the 
Master's directioa; always keeping tbem ckan and in good orda-. 

7. The Langoagc 

Let the cocmnon lan g uag e, ised in SdMol, be Latin, as nmch as con- 
venientty may be, according to the speaker's knowledge and ability 
therein, bttt in an places let eveiyooe speak with as much propriety and 
grammatical accni«cy as be is capable in whatevo- language he makes 

8. Sdnol transactions not to be divulged. 

Be not forward to divulge any tiansactioa, passed in school, more 
especially, to the diaepatatioD of any in it; aot mode, nor jeer any of 
thy schotd f dlows, for being r eproved or corrected, lest it may sometime 
happen to be thy own case: but rather be asasting, than troublesome, 
to the master? or teachers by rendering thyself as agreeable, both to him 
and them, as possible, in all laudable and good order and discipline, as 
wen as in the advancement and increase of learning and all real improve- 
ment in the respective branches thereof: that, instead of introducing 
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any cause erf punishing, severe reproof, or servile fear, the place of thy 
leaiiiiiiK may be a place of pleasure and delight." 

Rtole 9 deals with the proper attitude and behavior. 

Rule 10 deals with the behavior in the religious meetings. 

In spite of the most excellent rules, which, we have seen, 
were drawn,* it appears the attendance problem was one pupiis 
which caused some masters no little worry. Proud's manu- remiss in 
scripts again inform us that on one occasion, after continuous attendance 
aggravation due to absences, he felt called upon to send a note 
to the overseers concerning that serious affair. He first 
mentions the ends desired to be gained by such a school, and . * atten- 
points out that they are being fallen short of, because of the t,na_j (-11-1 
laxity in attendance. Moreover, the worst offenders are the tQ the fact 
sons of the overseers. He says in particular: 

But the occasion of this present observation to the Board is more 
particularly that of the present day, viz. — the 4th instant, when out of 
six of these, nho attend the said school (the Latin School) and ought 
more particularly to have been present at that time, for the example of 
others and their own benefit, only one of the smallest was at the school 
and two at the coeeting. The rest, being grown and advanced in years, 
and learning, etc., and consequently more regarded for examples, were at 
that particular and important time, all absent with about the same 
proportion of the rest of the school." 

There were, it seems, the usual causes at work which pro- 
duced such havoc in the attendance record, and such distress 
in the minds of masters. A letter written by James Logan to 
his friend John Dickinson, in 1 704, strengthens our belief that 
such was the case. He wrote in part : 
Dear Friend: 

I shall acquaint thee that thy two rugged boys are very lusty, love 
the river much better this hot weather than their masters' countenances, 
and the fields and boats far before schools or books. . . . 

Thy affectionate Friend, 

James Logan." 

"Robert Proud Mss. Collection, No. 20, pp. 3-7. The rules, he states, 
were drawn up for his use in the school in 1780. 

•The rules presented, taken fromrecords of the Overseers of the Schools 
in Philadelphia, are quite like those later drawn up by Horsham School 
Committee. There is nothing additional in the later ones and they were 
doubtless patterned after them. (Horsham Sch. Com. Min., i — 27 — 
1783). 

"Sobert Proud Mss., No. 156, 45. 

'^Logan Mss. Letter for 4th month, lath, 1704. Vol. I, 49. Q. 
Dicki^on was away on a voy^e of some length.) 
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We have not much information from which to judge the 
discipline of the school. From the rules already considered 
one would expect that strict discipline was observed, but of 
the master's methods of enforcing it we know but little. 
There were doubtless two extremes. On the one hand, we 
might take Anthony Benezet as the very personification of 
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afternoon.*' Besides this it was cust<miary in all places to 
attend meeting on fifth day (Thursday),"" save in places 
where it may have been too far distant, an exception was 
made possible."' Evening schools were quite ctamnon, as 
has been stated before in the case of Germantown,"" and 
increased in number toward the latter part of the century. Evening 
In 1750 John Wilson, usher to Robert Willian, expressed his schools 
intention of opening an evening school which appears to have '^"^™''*^^ 
been acceptable to the Board. ^'^ The prevalence of the 
evening school among people not Friends is at once apparent 
when one glances at the advertisements in the colonial 
newspapers. A few of those private evening schools were: 
one kept by William Dawson and John Gladson, teaching 
writii^, arithmetic, and navigation;*** others by John 
Shuppy,"* Mr. Lyonet,'" and Messrs. Barthelemy and 
Besayde.'" 

The length of the school day is better indicated, and per- 
haps the source of information is more reliable, near the end 
of the centiiry. The rules issued by the Board in 1795 state 
that the hours are to be from 8 to 13 in the morning, and from ^°^j 
2 to 5 in the afternoon, these hoius to be observed from third ^ ,_.,. 
month, first to eleventh month, first; in the remaining seven hours 
months the hours were 9 to 12 and 2 to 5.'"* Vacations were 
very scarce and very brief.* In the main, according to the 
rules issued at least, they were to be: (i) at the periods of 
the quarterly and yearly meetings; and (2) a vacation of 
three weeks, commencing on seventh day preceding the last 
sixth day of the week of the seventh month.'"* The other 

"P^e 78. 

""See list of printed rules for the school in custody of P.C.S. 

'"Min. Horsham Sch. Com., r — 27 — 1783 (afco mentioned in the 
monthly meetim; minutes very frequently). 

"■See page 781^ 

>»»P. Cf. S. M.. I, 84. 

'•■Pa. GateUe, No. 1449, 1756. 

'"Ibid., No. 824, 1744. 

'"Pa. Packet and Daily Adverliser, No. 3385, 1786. 

in/Wd., No. 2386, 1786. 

'°>A list of printed rules issued by the Board, found in the depository 
for the P. C. S. M.p in the Provident Life and Trust BuikUng, Phila. 

•Darby Meeting employed B. Clift to teach a whole year with the 
exception of two weeks. (Darby Min., 7 — 7 — 1692, 54). 
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rules issued at this date besides these mentioned relating to 
holidays and length of the school day were the same as were 
previously stated."" The hoiirs named above appear to us 
rather long for the small children; arrangement seems to have 
been made for them, though no statenoent of it is made in the 
school r^ulations. There were, however, the schools of (i) 
William Brown and (z) Sarah Lancaster, who taught children 
for half days,"' and also the Girls' School, in which Anthony 
Benezet taught (1754), was mentioned as though it were to 
be conducted only in the morning."* It is not to be under- 
stood that the half day arrangement was always followed in 
the case of younger children, for Sarah Lancaster taught 
thirty-five children whole days "at 15/ per quarter.""* It 
seems that the amoimt of time for them to attend was 
probably determined by the desires of their parents. 

An interesting and instructive light is cast upon the inner 
life of the school in Philadelphia, by some of the manuscript 
collections of the very old Philadelphia families. For 
instance, we learn that in the public school there were 
published certain magazines, gazettes, chronicles, and so 
forth, a few of them named as follows : The Examiner, The 
Universal Magazine, 1774, Students' Gazette (about 1774 to 
1777), The P. S. Gazette, Latonia, 1777 to 1778, the Public 
School Gazetteer, containing the freshest advices, foreign and 
domestic (a palpable imitation of the newspapers in the city 
of that date), and The Students' Maganine}'^* The contents 
of all of them were no doubt very interesting to the boys and 
girls at the time of their publication, and are so even now, and 
at times give light on topics of importance. It may perhaps 
interest the reader to see some of the entries. We find the 
following which gives a clew to the book used for instruction 
in grammar. 



Si^S^^Mo. Mtg., 1-30-1784. "3 ff- 
MP C. S. M., I. "7- „ _ 

wMio. PWla- Mo. Mtg., i^jor'?^?,' "? «■ ^^ , ^ 

u^ome copies and volumes of these illustnous news sheets are found 
ia^ Harris Ms. ColUction. 
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The Public School Rudiman's Gram- 



Thomas 
Lloyd 



A few items 
mar newly bound — Whoever has found the same and will bring it to mo , intereat 
.... shaU receive I sheet of paper reward. andvalue 

S. Fisher,"* 

Another of interest bewails the departure of Thomas Lloyd 
from school to go into Lancaster County. 

This worthy Gentleman, was admitted about a 12 month ago 
into the society of freeholders, since which time he has been a very dis- 
tinguished member of our community and a firm supporter of our institu- 
tions. He has been twice elected Clerk of the Supreme Court and twice 
raised to the dignity of President of the Honorable House of Assembly, 
which offices together with Treasurer he filled with most unblemished 
reputation and unshaked fidelity. His character in the literary world 
is sufficiently established by many genuine productions of judgment and 
humor. His affable disposition, his eng^ing address and behavior 
endear him to all that had the happiness of his acquaintance and render 
his departure a cause of great regret."* 

Another brief notice indicates that the Quaker preferment 
for plain dress was also made to prevail in the schoolroom. 

From a certain expression which lately drop'd from one of tbe over- 
seers, we would have the greatest reason to believe that Mr. Webster's 
gay appearance is rather disagreeable.*" 

Some supervision of the work on the part of over- 
seers and school committees seems to have been at all times 
expected, though attention hardly needs be called to it 
after the presentation of so many reports made by commit- 
tees, in the chapters relating to the establishment of schools 
in the several counties. From the irregularity in the reports 
we judge, however, that the visitation must have likewise 
been irregular in many places. In 1755 the Board in Phila- 
delphia decided that for the encouragement of masters and 
scholars there should be visits made each month, preceding 
the usual monthly meetings. Also if "play days" were 
thought necessary they were to be arranged for between the 
masters and the committee of visitors."' The minutes indi- 
cate that these monthly visits were regularly performed. The 



Gay cloth- 
ing dis- 
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Somewhat 



^"Norris Ms. Collection— The Student's Magaiine. The little volumes 
are unpaged; page references are impossib^ 
■ "^Norrts Ms. Collection. "'JWd. 

"'P. C. S. M., I, 135. 
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N^ro School, established in 1770, was also in charge of a 
committee to visit, superintend, and advise regarding its 

affairs.'^* 

THE CURRICULUM 

If we go back to our references on the advices of the yearly 
meetings of London and Philaddphia we shall find there the 
base reasons for the subjects which are to be mentioned as 
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John Walby, employed about ten years before birn (Benezet) 
was to teach readii^, writing, and arithmetic."' Alexander 
Seaton was employed in 1751 to teach a school "in the upper 
part of the City," the subjects being writing, arithmetic, and 
parts of the mathematics."' In 1754, wh«i Benezet first 
began in the Girls' School (mornings), he was required to 
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the overseers, reports made in the monthly meetings of 
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Philadelphia, Horsham School Minutes, Darby, and others, 
indicate that the curriculum consisted of reading, Engli^, 
writing, arithmetic, branches of the mathematics, sewing, 
spelling, needlework, and other things suitable for girls.*** 
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those which were used later in the century, Prowell, in speak- 
ing of the schools in York County, notes Comly's. Cobb's, 
and Webster's."' From this array, which is no doubt incom- 
plete, we may judge the schools were well supphed. 

Of the primers available, and hkely to be used, there were 
a host. The first which should be mentioned was that 
published by Fox in 1659; it is not known whether this 
primer was used in Philadelphia. It seems that it was not 
printed there."* In 1677-8, the monthly meeting authorized 
the purchase of "primmers,""' however, and the choice must 
have been either Fox's or Pastorius'. No student of eariy 
printing in Philadelphia has yet been able to determine when 
the latter's was published. Hiidebum is in doubt,'" while 
Smith thinks the "primmers" ordered by the meeting 1697-8 
must have been those of Pastorius.'" The minute, however, 
does not state which. In 1696 Pastorius indicated his willing- 
ness to take charge of a printing press for Friends,"* but, 
since it had to be brought from England, it is not hkely, though 
possible, that he himself could have printed the book, befwe 
the time of the "primmer" purchase was mentioned. Since 
Pastorius lists a Fox's Primmer among the books in his 
possession,"' that book must have been known in the monthly 
too meeting,and mayhavebeentheoneused.* Thedataare 
inadequate and uncertain for reaching a decision in the matter. 

Other primers published and available in Philadelphia and 
which may well have gotten into Friends' schools were 
Franklin's, 1764; The New England Primmer Improved, 1770; 
The Newest American Primer. 1779; The New England Prim^ 
mer Improved, 1779; and A Primmer, 1779."* The minutes 



"■Prowell, I, 540. 

'"In 1689 Phila. Mo. Mtg, authorized W. Bradford to print certain rf 
G. Pox's papers. These are not named and it hardly seems prot^ble 
that Fox's Primmer was in the list. Bradford's request for permission 
(Geneological Publications, II, 139), H. S. P. 

'"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 12—15—1697-8, p. 227 (G. S. P. P.) 

*Hildeburh, I, 38. 

■"Smith, Supplement to Catalogue of Friends Books, 262. 

"•Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 1 1—29— 1696-7. iii. (G. S. P. P., Vol. 4). 

W'Pastorius's Common Place Bock (Mss.) H. S. P. 

•"Hiidebum, II, 21, 114, 341, 340, and 343, respectively. 

•The Primer of Stephen Crisp is also mentionedfrequently with that trf 
Fox, as being used in the schools. (Min. Abington Mo. Mtg,, 8 — 27 — 
1735. 207. 
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of the meetings give Uttle guidance as to which were or were 
not used. We know only they had this hst (and peiiiaps 
more) from which to select. Still other books which were 
probably vised in tiie English worit were Dilworth's A New 
Guide to the English Tongue and The Child's New Plaything or 
Best Amusement, intended to make the Learning to Read a 
Diversion instead of a Task, both of which were published in 
i757.»» 

For use in the writing school, we find one definite refer- 
ence made to Bickam's Universal Penman, which was pur- 
chased for use in Alexander Seaton's School in 1762."" The 
various primers and spellers already mentioned dealt largely 
with writing also, giving models which were to be set before 
the pupil in the books or to be written out for him by the 
master. Some of the mottoes called to mind were : " Com- 
mand you may your mind from Play" and "A man of words 
and not of deeds, is like a garden full of weeds."'" The first 
exercises in writing were the makii^ of elements such as 
straight hnes, curves, and then single letters, and words. The 
various samples which the writer has noticed in the boy's 
letter quoted, ••* and the student manuscript papers, •** were of 
very good quality, the median grade of them being about 
"eleven" on the Thomdike Handwriting Scale,* 

Various arithmetics may be mentioned. There were 
Cough's A Treatise of Arithmetic, Theory, etc., 1770, and 
Practical Arithmetic, 1767, neither of which appears to have 
been published in Philadelphia, but may have been better 
reccffmnended than others, since gotKn up by a Friend. 
Dilworth's Schoolmaster's Assistant published in Philadelphia, 
i773i'** "^s no doubt a close competitor with Pike's, Park's, 
and Daboll's arithmetics, which Prowell mentions as being 
common in the latter part of the century.*" He also describes 



In the 

writing 



•MHilddjum, 1,318. 
""P. C. S. M., I, 2+0. 
•"Prowell, I, 541- 
■■See page 191. 

"K3iiefly in the Norris Mss. Coiieclions. 

*A scale, having units of known value, wbidi is used in measuring 
accomplishineat in handwriting. 
'WHUdebum, II, 164. 
'"Prowell, I, 540. 
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a bock Eocten np by EiDm Undenrood, schoolmaster at 
Wsninstan, in -mtiA he copied very ordedy all the exercises 
of the Bntfamedc,"' Tbe Norm CoU£ction lil^wise contains a 
tew pnpfis' cnpy books filled with neatly arranged exercises in 
addition, mnhiptication. divisioa, both decimal and vulgar 
fractions, and anotfaer one which woaM correspond to our 
present-day con u nerdal arithmOic, bat wtacb Isaac Norris 
probably caDed his merchants' accoonts.'* The boolcs vary 
in dates from 1739 to 1779. 

Tbe cttTTkahiin of tbe dassical sdxxA is best indicated by 
statonents made on employing teadiers for that place, whidi, 
thoo^ tbe>' indicate tbe aUtjects, do not state wAat materials 
were used for stody. Whether the materials used in the 
stQd>' of tbe Greelc and LAtin tongues included the so-called 
"rroCane authors" is a matter for speculation. Robert 
Wnban in 1748 was brought from Ei^Iand to teadi Latin 
and Greei and other parts of learning. ■*• The "other parts" 
may ba\'e included some EngHsh grammar, writing, and 
maxhematks, as these are frequently mentioned elsewhere as 
bdn^ a part of tbe Latin school course.'*' Several masters 
en:pkt>'ed from time to time for instruction in these subjects 
wrr lafto" WiDian): Alexander Buller,* writing, mathe- 
rutx-s. and tbe Latin tongue; John ^\^lson, as usher*'" to the 
r.-.is.rn' in tbe same school, and later as master;'" King;'" 
W-.V^jBs }cixnsoD^ Charles Thompson;'" and Robert 
!V-u^* ■* OUkis might be named, all of whom seem to have 
N\-'.' nri'-..-V^\'«d for teadiing substantially the same curricu- 
"..". AnihsKOc and reading are at times mentioned as 
Ni „ ;j.'As>: k; :>* Latin sdtocd, usually by the ushers.™ 



. .u*.M«. H. & p. 



. tethei at Warrington in York County u 
XHj, Xnn^ 1 — 10 — 1784, 47. 



" . ..>■•- ;m ».-\«w** »W Iiw^Iiiiib of wntiiiE, arithmetic, mer- 
,vv<. .y s.ws. .~H M\'^an.'a^«ke(t<ra,«ndotber portsof the niathem&- 



parts of the niathem&' 
(Pa, Cm. No. 673,1741). 
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The curricultim of what was known as the English School 
overlapped in some respects that of the Latin. Among the 
subjects usually tai^ht there may be mentioned : arithme- 
tic, writing, accounts, French,'" reading,"* and probably 
some mathematics."* The Girls School's curriculum, taught 
by Benezet in 1754, consisted of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and English grammar."" 

Some light is cast on the method of instruction in the 
English and Latin schools by instructions given by the Board 
for the use of the master. Latin scholars were to be accus- 
tomed to analyze and parse their several lessons; and the 
English scholars to learn it grammatically. Moreover the 
double translation method for Latin and Greek was required 
for instruction in those subjects; and practice in hand- 
writing and spelling."' The reader is also referred to page 
183 to the rules of Robert Proud, in which he states that 
Latin, as far as the pupils are able, must be used in the school. 
The reading of the Scriptures was required three times a 
week,"* and in later rules (1795). they name also the works of 
Penn and Barclay as being required. They are placed in the 
same category with the Scriptures.'*^ 

Of the grammars used we made reference previously to 
that of Rudiman,'" which was published in Philadelphia in 
1776.'" This was the first American edition. Another, 
Davy-'s Adminiculum P-uerile,^^ or a help for school boys, 
containing fundamental exercises for beginners, syntax, 
cautions for mistakes, EngUsh for Latin verses, and so forth, 
which was made easily available by a Philadelphia reprint in 
1758, may have been in ' se. We might expect to find that 
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"T. C. S. M., I, 33. 

w'JWd., 14. 

•"Alexander Seaton, who came to the English School about 1754 (P.C. 
S. M. I, ii7)hadbeen teachii^a school of the same nature in the upper 
part of the city, in which he taught mathematics. That school was 
also under the direction of the Board. (P. C. S. M., I, 90). 

•^'"Ibid., 80. 

^^Ibid., 104 f. 

'"Ibid. 

"*A list of the rules (or the government of the schools, printed, in the 
P. C. S. depository. 

'"SeepMe 189. 

»>Hil^burn, II, 166. 

^"Ibid., 464. 
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some of the worthy masters, Pastorius, Willian, Thompson, 
Wilson, Pnnid, and others made some contribution in the 
way of Latin text-books; we are, in that respect, disap- 
pointed. Another grammar, but of the English tongue, was 
that prepared by James and John Gough, which, after being 
duly inspected by the Board, was adopted for use in the 
English School in 1761."' Since English grammar was also 
taught in the Latin School, it may have been used in that 
department also. Concerning the French book or grammar 
which Anthony Benezet may have used when he was engaged 
to teach that subject in 1742,"* we cannot state definitely. 
However, there was a French School Book published in 
Philadelphia in 1 730,'** and it may safely be assumed to have 
been available for his use. The character of the book we do 
not know. Perrin's Grammar of the French Tongue was printed 
in Philadelphia, 1 779,^" and was no doubt the best book avail- 
able for use of the schools at and subsequent to that time. 
It may be well to mention here some school books which were 
in the possession of Daniel Pastorius; their presence may 
indicate that they, or a part of them, were used in the school. 
They were: Education, The Young Clerk's Tutor, Elements 
of Geometry, A Short Introduction to Grammar, The English 
School Master, G. Fox's Primmer, and Teacher's Instruction 
for Children}*^ 

Some idea of the extent to which mathematics was taught 
may be gained from certain old exercise books. Some of 
those, which doubtless belong to the lower schools, dealt with 
arithmetical exercises, with whole nimibers, vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions, and commercial arithmetic."* Others, clearly 
more advanced, and doubtless belonging to the Latin school, 
though some were taught in the English, are chiefly filled 
with theorems and proven solutions in geometry, trigonome- 
try, conic sections, and spherical tr^onometry.^*" This 



"T. C. S. M., I, 235. 

'"See p^e 57. 
'••Po. Gat., Apr. 16, 1730. 
"°Hildebum,lI. 342. 

'"Pastorius, Common Place Book (Mss.) H. S. P. 
'"Books of Charles and Isaac Nonis in Norris Ms. CoUection. 
"^ooks chiefly of Norris, I. Griffiths, and King, in the Norris lis. 
Collection. 
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compares quite favorably with the courses suggested in the 
newspapers, as we have already mentioned. 



Concerning this topic little is to be added to what has 
already been suggested in connection with the discussion of 
the subject matter. Some points of method, of which we are 
reasonably certain, will be stated. In religious instruction, 
where the Bible, Penn's, Barclay's, Fox's, and other works 
were used as the material, a catechetical method was used by 
parents in the home, by the masters and mistresses in the 
schools, and in the youths' meetings, which were always 
among the first established. This method still prevails to 
some extent for the yoiuig children. Drill in spelling and 
handwriting has already been mentioned as urged by the 
overseers in their directions to the masters and mistresses in 
the Latin and English schools.'" The chief elements of 
Latin and Greek instruction were: analysis, parsing, double 
translation, and the necessary memory drills. The pupils in parsii^, 
Proud's school were also required to speak Latin so far as able double 
to do so. We have also mentioned that in teaching writing translation 
the practise was to begin with simple lines, curves, etc., and m^assics 
proceed to the more complex performances.'* In the 
majority of subjects "copybooks" were required to be kept. 
All of these the writer has been privileged to observe, being 
kept in a very neat and regular fashion.'"* 
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OTHER LITERATURE USED IN THE MEETINGS 

Besides the books already mentioned that are known to 
have been concerned directly with schools, there were 
innumerable others which were printed by Friends and cir- 
culated at their suggestion among all the meetings. They 
are largely rehgious and doctrinal treatises; many of them, 
though not found thus stated, may have been tised in instruc- 
tion. They were at least of educational importance to the 

>«P. C. S. M., I, 104 t. 

'"See page 195. 

'"See Noms Ms. CoUection, H. S. P. 
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communities that read them. They are mentioned in the 
minutes of every meeting. Though usually paid for by the 
meeting, the Board of Overseers in Philadelphia went on 
record to the effect that fines for absence from, or tardiness in 
coming to their meetings should be applied to the purchase of 
books for the school library.'" Sometimes they were given 
by bequest, as in the case of the Philadelphia school, which 
received through the monthly meeting a large collection (for 
that day) from Thomas Chalkly.'" The hst, as given below, 
is made up from records of Sadsbury, Westland, Warrington 
and Fairfax, Uwchlan, Concord, Radnor, New Garden, 
London Yearly, Philadelphia Yearly, Gwynedd, Falls, 
Exeter, Wrightstown, Darby, Byberry, Horsham, Abington, 
and Buckingham meetings, and though perhaps it does not 
contain all, it does have those most commonly used. This 
list is as follows: 

Banks, Journal, Life and Travels. 

Barclay, Anarchy of the Ranters, 

Bathurst, Truth Vindicated. 

Benezet, Account of the Friends (in the German language). 

On the Keeping of Slavts. 
Churchman, Journal. 
Claridge, Postktimous works. 
Crisp, Epistles of Stephen Crisp. 
Davis, Journal. 
Kdmundson, Journal. 
Blwood, Works. 
Fothergill, Journal. 
Fox, Journal. 
Fuller, Catechism. 
Hall, A Mile into Ike Treasury. 
Holme, A Serious Coll in Christian Lorn to all People. 
Keith, Way to Ike City of God. 
London Yearly Meeting's Epistles. 
Penn, No Cross No Croum. 

Rise and Progress of the Quakers. 
Travels in Germany. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting's Epistles. 
Richardson, Life of John Richardson. 
Sewell, History of Friends, 
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Scott, Journal. 

Spaulding, Reason for leaving Ike National Mode of Worship. 

Staitt(», Journal. 

TreatiBes on Tyihes. 

Treatises on Reasons for Silent Waitini. 

Turford, Grounds of an Holy Life. 

Woolman, Journal. 

SUMMARY 

The first problem presented was how to establish some 
satisfactory means of school support, which should be per- 
manent, and thus conducive to better schools in every way. suooort 
Recommendations from the yearly meetings dwelt upon 
this point in the yearly advices, but being of a general and 
advisory character, could not compel the lower units to act at 
once. This lack of power in a control authority was the 
greatest weaJmess, and because of it, educational develop- 
ment was not so rapid as it might otherwise have been. The 
chief forms of school support were: (i) subscription, (2} """"" 
rates, (3) bonds, and (4) legacies. In accordance with sugges- Forms of 
tions made by the yearly meeting, plans were adopted by Eupport 
most meetings (in the latter half of the century) for the 
establishment of permanent funds. These plans were based 
upon the subscription idea. The chief characteristics of the Subscription 
plans adopted were: plans gener- 

ally adopted 
. I. Voluntary subscriptions; interest-bearing notes given. 

2. Trustees always named in the monthly meetings. 

3. Reports to be made regidarly to the trustees. 

4. All money received was to be invested, real property preferred. 

5. The monthly meeting to decide any disputes arising among 
trustees. 

6. Funds were to pay salaries, and provide and repair buildings. 

The oi^anization was headed by the yearly meeting, whose 
advices were distributed among the lower iraits. The 
quarterly meeting was nothing more than a supervisory and 
directing group. The real work of organizing schools was 
performed by the monthly and preparative meetings. The 
other quarterly and monthly meetings worked through 
specially appointed committees. 

Several schools, in Philadelphia and Abington, for example, 
very early acqtdred permanent lands for their foundation. 
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Others did not gain such foundations until the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Even where land was possessed, the 
schools were quite often held for a lime in the meeting houses. 
Sometimes the meeting house was used until late in the 19th 
centiu-y, as in the case of the Merion School. Other schools 
were held in the home of the teacher. The buildings were not 
large, and were often used for the masters' families, or parts 
of them let out to tenants. In one case in Philadelphia the 
schoolhouse was heated for a time with a brick stove. 

There were always two classes recognized, the pay pupil 
and the free pupil. Every necessity was furnished the latter 
by the board or committee in chaise of schools. Teachers (in 
Philadelphia, at least) had to keep a list of scholars and their 
expenditures and report to the board. The size of schools 
remained about the same, but the increase in number of 
schools indicated the growth of the system in Philadelphia. 

Very exphcit rules were laid down for the government of 
the pupils' behavior, both in school and out. By some 
masters they were enforced mildly; by others harshly. In 
spite of excellent rules and premiums offered, the masters 
were perplexed with the discipline and attendance problems. 
School was kept for five and one-half days per week and frcrni 
seven to eight hours each day; however, some were kept only 
half days. Vacations were brief and seldom. The various 
student papers indicate the presence of a student organiza- 
tion. To promote the interest of the pupils and assist the 
master, visitations were performed at periods by the commit- 
tee on schools. 

The curriculiun of the Latin School consisted of Latin, 
Greek, English grammar, writing and mathematics. There 
was some overlapping of the curricula of the English and 
Latin schools. Rudiman's Gratmnar was used, and Davy's 
Adminiadum Puerile, Gough's English Manner, and Perrin's 
Grammar of the French Tongue were available for use. 
Whether classical authors were or were not incliided in the 
materials used in Greek and Latin classes is not shown by the 
records. It has been stated that parsing, analysis, double 
translation, and speaking Latin as much as possible in school, 
were the chief elements in the method of instruction. Mathe- 
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matics included anything as advanced as spherical trigonome- 
try and conic sections. 

The curriculum of the lower schools consisted of reading, 
writing, casting accounts and arithmetic. No mention is 
made that French was taught before Benezet's coming in 
1742. Though no early explicit reference to spelling is made, 
we infer it miist have been taught at ao early date. Many 
schools were kept for poor children in which were taught 
reading, writing and sewing. The curriculim^ of the Negro 
School consisted of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

A large amount of Eterature of religious character was 
circulated through the meetings, and probably constituted 
a good part of the materials used in the schools. 
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There is on this subject a considerable amount of available 
material, though much of it is difficult of access. Of a long 
list of Quaker masters, and mistresses too. for they employed 
women from the very earliest date, it will be impossible in the 
brief space of this chapter to say more than a word. Some 
will only be mentioned because of scarcity of material con- 
cerning them; others must be only mentioned, even though 
they are of such importance that the story of their lives have 
required and would reqmre volumes to write.' 

Before a discussion of the masters and mistresses employed 
in the Quaker schools, it should be ascertained, if possible, 
what were the ideals or standards which were consciously set 
up to guide in their selection. What sort of tutors did they 
desire? This has already been touched upon, in other chap- 
ters, so we may simply state the chief criteria without further 
discussion. These, as stated from time to time by the yearly 
mesiings and reiterated by quarterly, monthly, and pre- 
paratives, were: (i) morality, (a) be a member of Friends, 
and {3) competent to teach the subjects for which employed.* 
The selection of teachers possessing such qualifications was 
usually entrusted to the care of committees as has already 
been sufficiently pointed out. 

In a majority of cases there was a real concern on the part 
of the monthly meetings' committees to secure teachers 
possessing the above named qualities,' their success in so 
doing increasing towards the latter part of the i8th century. 



'For instance, P. D. Pastorius, Anthony Benezet, Robert Proud, 
Christopher Taylor, and many others. 
'Min. London Yr. Mtg., 4— -9 to 11 — 1690, 51; 4 — I to 4 — 1691, 60; 

3^13 to 17 — 1695, 8g; also collected Advices c4 Philadelphia and 
Burlington Yr, Mtg,, 
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The fact that they have beea successful in securing Friends 
for teacbas is usually mentioned in then* reports.* In 
bequests of propoty for use of schools, it was quite custoniary 
to state that the masters or mistresses should be Friends, and 
to be otherwise conducted as directed by the yearly meeting.* 
There were of necessity some failures in the attempt to 
secure such qualified masters, the failures being sometimes 
recorded in the minutes.* The failures seem generally to 
have been caused by the scarcity of the masters rather tiian 
carelessness on the part of the meeting or its committees.' 

The source whence teachers were seciu^ was usually, in 
the case of the lower schools, home talent, no record having 
been found where a teacher was sent for or came irom a great Teachers m 
distance especially to take chaise of schools. But innumer- ^^j^ "■«; -1 
able instances, of which a few are cited later in this work, are „suany fnm' 
at hand, where home talent was employed.* Enoch Flower, the home 
the first master employed, was "an inhabitant of the said locality 

In the case of the classical school, the practice was quite 
different. The difference was doubtless the result of neces- 
sity, rather than of choice. The first master, Kedt^, of the 
school which was first established by the meeting, and his 
successors, Makin, Cadwalader, and Pastorius, were, of 
course, as much native to the place as were any of the early Many Latin 
settlers in the city. Of later masters, however, quite a num- °° "*^ 

ber were brou^t from England especially for the business of ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
"keeping school" or sought in other of the colonies. Certain tance 
specific cases may be mentioned. In 1784 Robert WiUian 
came from England "to undertake keeping Friends' school," ^i]ian 
producing a certificate from Scarborough Meeting in York- 
shire." In 1746 the committee had been appointed to write 

*Mui. Goshen Mo. I 
«I4: Mm.: 

12— 5— 178 . „ . . . . „ 

J. 88, New Garden, Tp. ,Chester Co. (In Fireproof of Ortho- 
dox Friends in West Grove, Pa.). 

■Min. Goshen Mo.Mtg., 8-11-1797; Min. Ken. Mo.Mtg.,3 — 14 — 
1793. 39- 
'Min. Goshen Mtg., 8—5—1796. 
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to England concerning a teacher for the Public School.*^ 
Previous to this time a similar attempt had been made to 
secure someone to take the place of William Robbins." 
Similarly, Robert Proud was reoMnmended by John Pother- 
Kill in 1758 to Israel Pemberton (of Philadelphia) as a very 
suitable master for the school." Their "teacher's agency" in 
Ei^land was constituted by two members, John Fothei^ill 
and John Hmit ; at any rate, for some forty or fifty years they 
always informed them as soon as they had need of masters, 
and except in a few cases, masters were sent over. At one 
time (1760) not bang able to hear of a possible applicant in 
Ei^land, an attempt was made to induce Peter Warren, an 
inhabitant of Virginia, to corae to the position, at a salary of 
£150, plus £20 to transport his family," In the ensuir^ 
correspondence it was stated by the stud Warren that he 
chose to go to Pittsburg; to inhabitants of Philadelphia his 
choice must have seemed ridiculous. 

However, the overseers of the school were not daunted. 
Quite in keeping with the system of apprenticing the youth 
in various occupations to members of Friends, and also in 
keeping with the general custom of the day, they sought out 
the brightest and most capable poor lad in their limits, and if 
they found him interested at all in the "futures" of teaching, 
they made the offer of an apprenticeship in the school. 
Instances may be cited which will clarify thdr procedure. 

In 1 7 56 it was proposed that Samuel Eldridgebe apprenticed 
to the board to prepare him to become a teacher of Latin and 
Greek ;" he was to study Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, Accounts, 
and Mathematics." He was to be furnished, besides the 
instruction, clothing and board, and was paid £30 annually. 
In return for this he studied and performed such duties in the 
capacity of usher as his progress in the various subjects would 
permit. At the end of the period of his indenture (1760) the 
board manifested their approval of his services by a gift of 
£10." At another time shortly subsequent thereto there was 

"P. C. S. M., I, 58. 

^Ibid., 5 f. 

"JWd., 175, 

"Ibid., 2(^, 

«/Wd., 139. "IWd., 141. 



"Jirfd.. 365. 
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mentioned the desirability of encouraging James Dickinson, 
Richard Dickinson, and Joseph Rice to continue their 
schooling in order to become school masters ; mranbers of the 
board were named to speak with them and to ascertain their 
desires and intentions.'* One of them, James Dickinson, was 
in 1763 indented to s&rve three years in the same mann er as 
Eldridge." King also, in 1754, was taken in as usher 
at a very small salary, later to become a master in the 
school.^ The exact extent of the apprenticing of school mas- 
ters is not determined, but it does not seem to have been 
widely practised in and around Philadelphia. This appear- 
ance might, however, be corrected if greater sources of 
information were available. 

One would judge from the complaints of the yearly meet- 
ii^, and their recommendations, that better and more 
permanent accommodations be afforded, so that teachers 
might be more easily kept,*" that the tenure of the early 
Quaker schoolmaster was short. The yearly meeting recog- 
nized the advant^e accruing from longer tenure, and did seek 
to remove some of the causes which worked against it. Jtist 
how much they were able to increase the tenure it is impossi- 
ble to say. We may, however, cite certain cases in which the Cases cited 
duration of a master's service is known. Benjamin Clift 
was apparently employed to teach in Darby for two years at 
least. ** Jacob Taylor, who was concerned with a school 
at Abington about 1701," and became a land surveyor about 
1 706", may have continued to teach there between those two 
dates. He seems to have been resident there in that period," 
and the scarcity of teachers was everywhere evident, as has 
already been pointed out. This is certainly not a proof of 
his incumbency; it indicates a probability. Keith was 
employed from 1689** to 1691;" Thomas Makin from the 

"P. C. S. M., I, 237. 
"Ibid,, 3^^. "/Wd., 116. 

"See Yearly Meetings' Advices, 250, 
"Min. Darby Mo. Mtg., 7 — 7 — 1692, 54; 9-30 — 1693, 56. 
«2 Pa. Arch. XIX, 248. 
"Bean, 680. 

"There is found no record of his removal by letter, though he may 
have done so without, which, however, was not according to practice. 
"Min. Phila. Mo. M^., 5—26—1689, 154. 
"JWi., 3— 29 — 1691, 146. 
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latter date, intermittently, until his death, 1733;'* Pastorius 
from the latter part of 1697 or the first part of 1698" to 
1700^* Robert Willian probably from 1748" to 1753;** 
Seaton from 1751" to 1763," and Robert Proud, not con- 
tinuously however, from 1759** to 1770°* and again mas- 
ter in 1784." These were taken at random. The longest 
period of service, doubtless, must be credited to Anthony 
Benezet who first tau^t in Philadelphia in 1742*' and con- 
tinued there with very brief intermissions until his death in 
1784." 

These are only a few cases and the majority of them in the 
city where it was possible to employ the best, pay them better, 
and hence, keep them longer. Hence, too much weight must 
not be given to the facts above stated as proving a long term 
of service was common. If a study of a number of cases in 
country districts were possible, the results would probably be 
very different. 

It is difficult to get information about the length of service 
of the mistresses. When first mentioned in Philadelphia 
records*" they are spoken of as so many nonentities, their 
names not given. The term of service of Olive Songhurst, the 
first mistress whose name is mentioned," we cannot deter- 
mine. The women teachers seem quite frequently to have 
begun work under the overseers without much notice and to 
have left off with little more. There are, however, a few 
cases where we know that the teim of service was of 
considerable length. Rebeckah Burchall seems to have 
taught continuously at one sdiool irom 1755* to 1761.** 

"Weekly Mercury, Nov, 29, 1733, 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 11—28 — 1697, 227. 

"Ibid., I — 29—1700, 354. 

"P. C. S. M., 1, 64. 

"Ibid.. lOi. 

"jwa., 90. 

'*Ibid., a66. 
'Ibid., 175. 

"Min. PiSa. Mo. Mte., 1—30 — 1784, 123. 
"P. C. S. M., I, 33. 

"Simpson's Lives of Eminent Philadelphia 
Mtg., I — 30 — 1784, 128. 
^"Ibid., I — 31 — 1699, 244. 
'^Ibid., I — 27—1702, 326. 
"P. C. S. M., I, 126. "IbU., 221. 
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Whether she discontinued service on leaving that school is 
not known, Ann Thornton was probably not continued in 
service more than two years. She began in 1755 when she 
filled Anthony Benezet's" place and left in 1757." In the 
meantime, it had been necessary for the board to draw up a 
set of special rules for the government of her school,** from 
the nature of which it is probable that she did not take 
another school under their direction. 

From none of the sources of information does it appear that 
there was any hcense system whatsoever. The recommenda- 
tion of well-known Friends was the best pass a teacher could 
have, as was instanced by those sent over by John Fothergill. 
In addition to the personal recommendation, the certificate 
of removal from his home meeting was an assurance to 
Friends in other parts that an individual was "clear" of all 
entangling alliances and might be received into full member- 
ship. In no case where a teacher came to teach, from a dis- 
tance, did he fail to take and produce a certificate on his 
arrival. These, of course, did not certify the things which 
modem licenses do, but they, in conjunction with the per- 
sonal recommendation as to abihty, seem to have answered 
the purpose. 

The term for which a teacher was hired was in most cases a 
year for trial, which was renewed again at the year's end, if 
satisfactory to both parties. Mention has been noade of 
Benjamin Clift of Darby," Keith, Makin, Cadwalader, 
Willian, Proud, and many others. Some were taken for a 
trial of six months,** and there were cases in which the board 
reserved the right to discharge the individual on three 
months' notice." The board desired, and in some cases 
requested, that the employee should give six months' notice 
before his resignation should take place. Such notice was 
customary in 1755.'"' Two instances have come under the 
writer's attention, in which a contract was made for three 

«P. C. S. M., 1, 130. 

«/Wrf.. 161. 

"JWd., 158. 

*'Min. Darby Mo. Mtg., 7 — 7 — 1692, 54. 

"P. C. S. M., 1, 133. 

"Ibid., 274. 

"■Ibid., 131. 
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years. King (son of Joseph King) was employed in 1754 for 

the three years subsequent thereto at £40, £50 and £60 for 

the years respectively.*' Mr. King resigned regardless of 

the contract, after six months' notice, because the school did 

not agree with his health or inclination."* The other case was 

that of Keith who was to be employed for one year at £50 and 

No written ^^r two years more at £120 each, if he should desire to stay." 

contract In neither of the two cases does there appear to have been any 

found instrument in writing. 

The salaries and rates received by many of the teachers 
have been mentioned in several pages previous to this. For 
convenience for reference there is presented without discus- 
sion a table showing the pay received by various masters at 
Teachers' the times their respective services were rendered.* One case, 

*^^°"'*' neither so prosaic to us, nor so profitable to the master, defies 

tabulation, so it is given verbatim. 

i8th Day of X br 1735. 
per Hatt, 4s 6d by stoddngs. 
Being in full for a yeare 

me Job MoBSst- 
per year (R^erence) 

£ 10 Col. Rtc., 1,13- 
50 Ph., 5 — 26—1689. 
120 

*H Ph.,i— 128— 1697. 
40) 

trial 20 Ph., 1 — 28 — 1700. 

50 Ph., I — 27 — 1703. 

30 Ph., 4—26 — 1702. 

50 P.C.S.M.,1,33. 

150 Ibid., 73. 

60 /Mi., 84. 

20 Ibid., 90. 

70 Ibid., to I. 

10 Ibid., 106. 

80 Ibid., 1 17. 

np. C. S. M., I., 123. 

"Ibid., 131. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 5—26—1689. 

•In the references at the right hand margin of the table "Ph" refers to 
Minutes of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the date given; Darby 
refers to Minutes of Darby Monthly Meetmg. 

tPuthey and Cope, 308. 
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Flower, E. 


1683 


4/ 6/ or8/or 


Keith, G. 


1689 


(following) 


Makln 


1697 




pafitoriuB 


1697 




Cadwalader 


1700 


for a half year < 


Cadwalader 


1702 




Every. J. 


1702 


Usher 


Benezet, A. 


1742 




Traiian, R. 


1749 




mison,J. 


1750 


Usher 


Seaton, A. 


1751 


(allowed) 


Wilson. J. 


1753 




Johnson. Wm. 


1753 


(allowed) 


Benezet 


"754 
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1754 


(proposed in a con- 










tract) 


40 

60 


Ibid., 122. 


ThtMnton, Ann 


I7SS 






Ibid., 130. 


Johnson, Wm. 


1755 


(asdstant) 


40 


Ibid., 131. 


Thompson, Cbaa. 


I75S 




150 


Ibid.. 133. 


JohnKMi,Wm. 


1 756 (raised 20 to keep him) 60 


Ibid., 141. 


Peatham, Jos. 


1756 




85 


Ibid., 144. 


Patterson, M. 


1761 




70 


Ibid., 235- 


Xnompsonf J> 


1770 




200 


/6M..341. 


Prond, Robert 


1759 




»50 


76M.,I75- 


Proud, Robert 


1784 




250 


Ph.. I— 30— 1784. 


HiBiuher 






80 


md. 


Todd, J. 


1 784 (fur entrance 










15/ and 30/) 




Ibid. 






(for poor sent by 










Board 10/) 




Ibid. 


Weaver, I. 


1784 


30/ 


30 


Ibid. 


Brown, Wm. 


1784 


(whole days) 30/) 
half days) 15/ 
(children) 15/ 
(sent by board) ro 




Ibid. 


LancaEter, Sarah 


1784 


(sent by board) half 
(sent by boarf half 


Ibid. 






day) 7/6 






Harry, Mary 




(chUrlren) 15/ 




Ibid. 


Clark, Joseph 




(older girls 30/) 




Ibid. 


Mrs. Clarke 




15/ 




Ibid. 


Marsh, Ann 




20/ 




Ibid. 


McDonnel], Mary 


'784 


15/ 




Ibid. 


Clift,B. 


1693 


£12 


Darby, 9— 20— 1693 


Underwood, Elihu 


"773 


(Credit for sdiool 

keeiMng) 2/2/0/ 

by 2 raccoon skins 

0/4/0/ 
By netting a pair 
BtockingBo/2/fi/*' 


of 




Meccum, Eliza 


1798 


(Negro School) 


50 


Fh., 2—25—1798 


Pickering, Elisha 


1798 


(Ntgro Sdiool) 


SO 


Ibid. 


Benezet, A. 


1794 


(Ne«ro School) 


20 


Ibid. 


Britt, Daniel 


1793 


(Negro School) 


00 


Ibid., I— 25— 1793 


Douj^ierty, Sarah 


1793 


(Negro School) 


50 


Ibid. 




of 


Albert Cook Myers, 


Moylan, Pa. 
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As stated elsewhere in this work, the amoiints received by 
masters and mistresses in the Friends' school measure about 
the same as those stated for other private masters in the city 
at the same time. In the table above, the seeming increase 
frran £50 per year in 1689 to £250 per year paid Robert Proud 
in 1784, and the slender salaries of the women as coinpared 
with those of the men, are worthy of attention." Though all 
of the teachers in the Negro School had had long experience, 
their salaries did not equal that of Classical School teachers ; 
but they did keep pace with those in the English School. The 
price paid for young children was usually low, about one-half 
that paid for older ones in the same subjects. Children sent 
by the board were received at a less chaise, or perhaps free of 
charge if that body had aheady made arrangement to that 
effect. The contrast between the salary received by the 
country masters Clift (Darby) and Underwood (Warrington) 
is very interesting. Such salaries were doubtless effective in 
causing unrest and a floating teacher population, against 
which the yearly meeting frequently remonstrated, and 
earnestly sought to correct. 

In the pages following, brief attention wiU be given to 
several of the Quaker teachers who have come to the attention 
of the writer during the course of this study. Many of them 
have been mentioned in other parts of it. reference to whom 
is to be found in the index. Though the women were given 
more scanty attention in the records and seem to have filled a 
less prominent place in the schools, we may gallantly, yet 
illogically, give them first attention here. In. another light, 



"Dewey, D. R., Financial History of the V. S., 39. 

The reader is reminded of the fact that because rf greatly depredated 
currency the amounts paid, as shown in the above table, did not repre- 
sent so much absolute increase. That some exact idea of the extent of 
depredation of the continental currency may be gained, there is given 
the following table for the year 1 779, when the depredation became 
most marked. 






May 5 24 to 1 No.v 17 38K t<» i 

The fact of such depredation was not officially recognized by Congress 
until March 18, 1780, it bdi^ then provided that paper be accepted bx 
sibiet at a ratio of 40 to i. 
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that her work in the school and ^reement with the board 
were not satisfactory. 

Rebeckah Burchail, employed near the same time as 
Ann Thornton, was engaged in teaching poor children." 
It was also stipulated that she guard the girls in meet- 
ings, especially her pupils,*" So in 1755, had we entered 
the quiet Friend's meeting we would have no doubt seen the 
two prim Quaker ladies jiist mentioned sitting in silent and 
upright watchfulness amid their youthful charges. Gentle- 
men were not immune from such duties. 

Widow Mellor is mentioned in 1755 as keeping a small 
school,** which probably was quite similar to the one kept by 
Debby Godfrey, a poor woman to whom the board decided to 
send some poor children to learn to read and write.** The 
minute reads as though it was a condescension, and very 
likely it was a form of charity on their part. Jane Loftu, 
likewise, {1761) taught thirty-two poor children, her charge 
made to the board for the service being £32." Ann Redman 
seems to have been a teacher of more than ordinary merit. 
She is first noted as a teacher at the Fairhill School, at which 
place she was visited by members of the Public School Board, 
who seem to have been so well impressed with her as a teacher 
that she was immediately asked to come into the school just 
vacated by Rebekah Burchail. Her employment was teach- 
ing reading, writing, and plain sewing.'" Mary Wily, a 
teacher employed by the board in 1762, received very little 
attention. A question is raised concerning her, however, by 
an objection made by the board to her account presented for 
certain schooling.** It was settled amicably it seems. Ann 
Pattison, first mentioned as being employed in 1 763,** is doubt-, 
less the same as the Patterson later employed in 1 766.^" She 
was employed in teaching poor children. Mary Gosnold, 
Rebecca Seaton. and Marv Moss are mentioned in i76d as 
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the death of Alexander Seaton, her husband. It seems quite 
evident that the mistresses were assigned, more especially, to 
the keeping of school for the poor, though it was by no means 
limited to them. Sarah Mott was also a teacher for poor 
children.'*' 

Hannah Cathall, we feel certain, must have been a teatJier 
of considerable merit. She began her service at least as early 
as 176s" and in 1779 was still in that employment, being at 
that date engaged in a school with Rebecca Jones, for in- 
structing girls in reading, writing, "and other branches suit- 
able to them."'* They also received poor girls sent by the 
overseers. Other mistresses employed by the board in 1779 
were Sarah Lancaster, teaching the rudiments to youi^ 
children of both sexes (sewing especially for girls), Essex 
Flower in a school similar to Lancaster's, and Ann Rakestraw 
who had charge of a reading and spelling school." Sarah 
Lancaster still continued in the schools' service in 1784, hav- 
ing in attendance sixty-four scholars, part of whom attended 
only half days. The other mistresses mentioned at that time 
were Mary Harry, teaching a school for children, Mrs. 
Clarke, teaching boj^s and girls, reading and sewing for the 
girls; Ann Marsh in a school similar to that of Mrs, Clarke's, 
and Mary McDonnell, who taught fifteen young children, 
what studies we do not know.'* The committee's report for 
that date shows that nearly one-half or perhaps more of the 
children attending the schools of the Friends' masters and 
mistresses were children of the members of other denomina- 
tions. In almost every case the teachers were Friends, or, as 
they termed it, "people of friendly persuasions." 

Mistresses devoted their abilities also to the instruction of 
the Negro children. Sarah Dougherty was for a time {about 
1790) employed in the Negro School, but for some reason, 
tmexplained, Elizabeth Meccum was employed in her stead." 
Elizabeth Meccum remained in that capacity till the time of 

"P. C. S. M., L, 309. 

"/frtd., 288. 

"Min. Phila, Mo. Mtg. 7 — 30—1779. I5i- 

"/frid. (An extract of the report to the monthly meeting is given on 
page 7 1 S., chapter on Philaddphia, Ghowing the state of schools ini 784.) 
"/Wd., J— 30 — 1784, 123 H- 
"Ibid., 1—25—1793. 184. 
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her death, which occurred between 1795 and 1798." 
Foulke, in a letter concerning his schooling at Gwynedd 
Meeting, mentions Hannah Lukens who kept a "family- 
school" and also Hannah Foulke," both of whom were mem- 
bers of Gwynedd, but further information of them the writer 
does not have. 

If one were to measure American Quaker schoolmasters as 
some American men of science have been measured, by the 
amount of space they have gained in literatiu^, they would 
not stand out very strikingly. Of fifty-five male teachers in 
and around Philadelphia, but twenty-one of them are men- 
tioned in five standard works on local history and genealogy. 
None of the fifty-five teachers receive mention in all five of 
the works; three of them are chronicled in four; seven are 
mentioned in three of the five; ten are spoken of in two, 
twenty-one are given a place in one; and thirty-four receive 
no notice. If rated according to such a scheme, Partorius, 
Benezet, and Charles Thompson would head the list, while 
quite a number group themselves at the other end of it. The 
scheme, though it has not been carried out fully, for example 
no attempt has been made to measure the length of the 
notice, does seem to favor those who stood high at the time 
of their service.*" 

In the brief notices following, concerning the male teachers, 
it is not intended to write biographies. Some of them have 
already been written, and to them the reader is directed, if he 
or she wishes a full account of the man's life. Others will 
not, cannot, ever be written for obvious reasons. In the 
space allotted to them here, there is set down only what has 
been found of interest concerning them as teachers. 

In 1842 Anthony Benezet came from Germantown where 
he had been engaged in a school," to be employed by the 
Board of Overseers of Philadelphia. He was employed at a 
salary of £50 to teach arithmetic, writing, accounts, and 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 2—23—1798, 149. 

"Quoted in Jenkins' Hist. CoUeclions oj Cviywdd, 396-7. 

"The works from which the notices were taken: Watson, Annals oJ 
Phiiaddphia; Simpson, Lives of Eminent PhUadelphians; Jordan, 
Colonial Families of Philadelphia; Oberholtzer, Philadelphia City and 
Its People; W. Thompson, Htstcry of Philadelphia. 

"Vaujt, Memoirs, p, 7; also Keyser, Old Germantown, I, 79. 
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French.*' He appears to have given very satisfactory service 
and to have remained in the same position until 1754 when 
he was placed in charge of the Girls School, imder the Board's 
direction." Some students have been under the impression 
that the Girls School was entirely independent and a private 
venture;" but this could not have been true, for the Board 
named the subjects he should teach and specified that he 
receive at the school "no more than thirty scholars."" The 
school was, however, the result of Benezet's proposal. 

Not only was he kindly to the pupils as a teacher, " but he was 
a father to the poor lads whenever he could help them in any 
way. In 1754 Samuel Boulds was bound to him, so that he 
might look after his schooling, and he fiuther requested the 
Board to care for the same, if he should die or leave the 
school before the lad was grown up."' His health not being 
good, he requested leave from his school during the summer 
of 1 7 54- " Apparently his health did not improve sufBciently 
and he did not' return to the school till 1757, taking the place 
of Ann Thornton.*' Another instance of his philanthropy 
camt to light in his request (1762) that certain of the children 
of the poor French neutrals be allowed to go to the Public 
School which was granted only upon his certification of those 
he felt sure would attend regularly.'" Shortly thereafter on 
account of ill health, he was again forced to leave the Girls 
School, which he did until 1767, when he returned to resume 
his work again.'' It was no difficulty for him to start a 
school. The suggestion was made to the Board in one month, 
and in the following he was teaching the school, and made his 
regular report at their meeting. 

From the information the writer has assembled, it appears 
that he continued with the White school, after his return in 
1767, until 1782, when at his request he was accepted by the 

"P. C. S. M., I, 33. 
•»/Hrf.. 117. 
••Oberholtzer, I, 233. 
"P. C. S. M., I, 117. 
"VauK, Memoirs, p. 8 
«T. C. S. M., I, 114. 
"/Wrf., 115. 
»Ibid., 161. 
"Ibid., 244. 
"IWd., 311. 
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employed, it being decided that he and Thomas Makin, who 
had entered the school as usher to Keith, should compete with 
each other to show the best results. From the records one 
cannot determine just when he left the school, though he 
stated, in 1702,"'^ that he intended to do so. It seems likely, 
from a minute of 1703, that he must have taught longer than 
he intended when making the above statements."" Thomas 
Maldn, with whom he was associated, was employed at Thomas 
various times until his death in 1733.^" He is credited with Makin 
being "a good Latinist,""** and was the author of a Latin 
poem in which he celebrated Pennsylvania. George Keith, 
Scotchman, kindly recommended him for the mastership in 
1691, when he (Keith) decided to leave.'" Keith had come 
to the school as first master when the school was set up in 
1689. He is stated, by writers of history, to have been of Geoi^ 
disputatious disposition, and this probably accounted for the Keith; 
dissatisfaction which arose in the school. Soon after leaving 
the school he published in connection with Talbot a critical 
article, '"Means of Quaker Stability, "'°* in which is evident the 
rancor toward the society, which he had previously concealed. 
Concerning Benjamin Clift, schoolmaster at Darby, no 
additional information has been found, beyond that given in 
the minutes of the monthly meeting. Joseph Clarke was a 
teacher of a girls' school in 1784,"" which was attended by 
about thirty girls. William Dickinson was first employed 
(1764) to take the place of Moses Patterscoi,* as usher to 
John Todd in the Latin School."* The Board seems to have 
taken exception to him, though noUiing has been intimated 
elsewhere as to his character, for they reserved the r^ht to 
discharge him on three months' notice, if they desired. 
Such reservations were not general. 



■"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 2 — 24 — 1702, 329. 

"»26td., 6^27—17031 376- 

'"Am. Wk. Mercury, Nov. 29, 1733. 

■"Watson I, 287. 

•■•Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 3—29 — 1691, 146. 

'••Cuifecfwjis of the ProUslanI Episcopal Historical Soe., 1851, Vol. I, 

xrx to XX. 

""Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., I — 30 — 1784, 123 fi. 
'Moses Patterson was the first teacher in the Negro School. Riila. 
Mo, Mtg. Min., 6—29 — 1799, 398. 
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Moses Patterson, had begun his teaching career in 1760 
when he iindertook to teach a school at Fairhill Meeting.*" 
He then was made usher to Alexander Seaton in which posi- 
tion he remained till 1764."* He desired then to quit as 
usher, and apparently did; he is next heard of in 1765 as 
teacher of "poor children.""' 

Robert Willian was employed in 1 748, having been brought 
fnon England, to teach Latin, Greek and other learning."' 
His first term of employment was for one year, as was the 
Board's general custom in hiring teachers, but it seems that 
his contract was renewed until 1753, at which time his place 
was taken by John WUson."* Wilson had entered the school's 
employ as usher in 1750, but was, in addition to that, granted 
permission to teach an evening school."* It is not known 
how long he remained as master, but in 1754 there was a 
proposition to allow J. King to go into the Latin School,'" 
and it is likely he took Wilson's place. King, however, as 
stated elsewhere, did not remain there more than a year, 
because of ill health and inclination."' Wi'son is later 
mentioned in connection with the Latin school (1769); how 
much of the time, between 1754 and 1769 he had spent in the 
Latin School it is impossible to say. 

When King (1755) announced his intention to resign at the 
end of six months, the Board attempted to procure Paul 
Jackson, who at the time was instructor at the Academy."' 
Jackson was well qualified for the place and, besides his work 
at the Academy, had prepared lectures in "experimental 
philosophy" which he proposed to give for the " entertainment 
of the curious.""* He did not find himself free at this time 
to remove from the employ of the trustees of that institution, 
but Charles Thompson, who had been employed there as 
usher was engaged for the Friends' School."* It seems that 
the logical man for the place would have been William 



i"P. C. S. M., I. 208. '"P. C. S. M., 1, 1 

""Ibid., 272. "*/«d., 84. 

"■JMrf., 288. "'/Wd., 122. 

'"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 6-26-1748, 64, 

"•Ifttrf., 131. 

mbid... 133. 

'"Fo. Cat.. No. 1403, 1755. 

■■•P.C.S.M.,1, 133. 
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Jrfinson, who first tat^ht a school at Fairhill'*'' (1753) and 
attended Latin School, free of charge, to prepare him to be an 
usher (1754).'*^ The headship was not offered him, however, 
but a year later his salary for the assistantship was raised £20 
to keep him from going to Burlington."* We find that 
Charles Thompson (from the Academy) remained in the 
Friends' School until 1760, when he decided to leave the 
business of school keeping for another."* His first training 
in Latin, Greek, and mathematics was gained in Alison's 
Seminary. After leaving the Friends' School he was inter- 
ested in political life and became secretary of the Revolution- 
ary Congress in 1775."* 

When Thompson indicated his desire to leave the Latin 
School, the Board took steps to secure a master from England. 
A letter was sent to J. Fothergiil and John Hunt who recom- 
mended Robert Proud as a very likely candidate."" This 
recommendation was favorably considered and Proud accord- 
ingly came to Philadelphia. He immediately chose W. W. 
Fenthajn as his usher, whom, he stated, the Board might 
remove if they did not find him satisfactory.*" It appears 
that Proud remained master from this time until 1770, when 
he announced his resignation."*' He was again in the employ 
of the Latin School in 1784, having an usher to assist him in 
instructing the thirty boys who are stated to have been in 
attendance on that date.''* How long this period of sOTvice 
continued the writer has not determined. The reader has 
already been introduced to Proud's school by means of the 
rules he constructed for it, which were presented on a previous 
page. His reverence for learning and his attempt to inculcate 
that respect for it in the minds of his pupils is perhaps best 
indicated by these lines: 

"To learning ever be indined; 
With good instruction store thy mind. 
For without learning, living here 
Like Death and Darkness doth appear."" 



I, 106. •^Ibid., 1 
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When Proud left the Latin school in 1770, Friends again 
had recourse to the Engli^ supply house, receiving from 
thence John Thompson, eldest son of Jonah Thompson, who 
had previously taught in Philadelphia."' John Thompson 
entered the school on twelfth month, fifth, 1770 and remained 
in that position at least until 1779. At that date he had 
twenty-four boys in charge, to whom he taught Latin and 
Gredc, with occasionally some writing and arithmetic.™ 

An interesting student's commentary on the "Hon. John 
Thompson" is furnished by the following extract from the 
pubhcatirais of the Public School Gazeteer, 1777. 

On Thursday last in the afternoon the Hon. John Thompson, Esq., 
dismissed the school long before the usual time. This (we hope) is r 
prelude to the restoration of our rights.* 

One of the most worthy masters to be noted in the English 
School, near the middle of the century, was Alexander Seaton. 
In 1751 he desired to start a school in the upper part of the 
city, which was to be under the care of the Board. In this 
school, which was accordingly set up, were taught writii^, 
arithmetic, and mathematics."* He was thus employed 
until 1754 when, as above stated, Benezet desiring to set up a 
girls' school, he was requested to take Benezet's place in the 
English School. *** At various dates he was assisted by Moses 
Patterson, Phineas Jenkins,"' and Geoi^ Smith."* In 1763, 
when he died, his place was filled by John Todd."' 

Todd remained many years in Friends' School. In 1779 
he is reported by the overseers as having 60 boys of various 
religious denominations, to whom was taught reading, English 
writing, arithmetic and some branches of mathematics.'** 
A like condition prevailed in his school five years later, with 
the exception that the number of boys had increased to 88. 
The ccnnmittee report states that the "master is careful to 
preserve good order in his school.""' Tliis agrees, but is a 

"'Watson, I, 282. 

"^Min. Phila. Mo. Mt^., 7 — 30 — 1779, 151. 

*TU Public School Gateleer, 1777, in Norris Ms. CoUecHons, H. S. P. 

"P. C. S. M., I, 90. 

"*Ibid., 117. 

w/Wd., 198. 

■"JWd., 199. 

"'Ibid., 266. ""Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 7 — 30 — 1779, 151. 

'■"Ibid., I— 30— 1784, 123 f- 
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much less picturesque statement of the case than is por- 
trayed by Watson."" He is pictured as immoderately strict 
and as taking diabolic satisfaction in every opportunity to 
use the strap. Watson closes his description with the state- 
ment that "it was not that his love of learning was at fault, 
so much as the old British system of introducing learning and 
discipline into the brains of boys and soldiers by dint of 
punishment.""' 

A number of other almost unknown masters who taught in 
and around Philadelphia may be briefly mentioned. William 
Waring is stated by Watson to have taught astronomy and 
mathematics in the Friends' School at the same time with 
Jeremiah Paid.'*" Associated with the school, at the same 
time with Paid, Todd, and Waring, was Jimmy McCue, who 
performed the services of usher.*" Yerkes, mentioned as 
having been in a single school, is mentioned by the monthly 
meeting reports as though it were under the direction of 
Friends, When so reported (1779) he was teaching not more 
than 50 scholars {all Friends). The subjects of instruction 
were reading, writing, English, arithmetic, and some branches 
of mathematics. '^*' No further information of Isaac Weaver 
has been obtained than is given on page 260. 

Leonard Snowdon was reported to have arrived from 
London about 1737 to take charge of a school, but no further 
particulars are found concerning him.'" In 1757 WiUiam 
Thome was reported as teaching poor children.**" He is one 
of the very few masters who taught in the Friends' Schools, 
who advertised in the newspapers for pupils ; such advertise- 
ment was possibly after he discontinued his services for the 
Board.'" The advertisement does, however, serve to give 
us more information as to his qualifications, than we could 
otherwise obtain. He was engaged at the time (1766) in con- 
ducting a writing, arithmetic, mathematics and merchants' 
accounts school in Vidal's Alley."* At another time he 
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mentioned) in which any Quaker master engaged in dis- 
reputable brawling was lodged in jail, which was noted on the 
part of several other private masters of Philadelphia.^ 
This latter source of information is perhaps more reliable 
than the meeting records. 

Among Quaker schoolmasters, who have been mentioned 
frequently, is Christopher Taylor. He was educated in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and, in 1695,'" published a com- 
pendium of the three languages. He was a teacher at 
Waltham Abbey School,"* and, coming to Philadelphia in 
1682, established a school on Tinicum Island, of which very 
little authentic information is to be had. William Under- 
wood was a teacher at Warington about 1740.'** Elihu 
Underwood has already been mentioned on several occasions 
as the most extraordinary master of Warington, having exe- 
cuted an attractive copy of arithmetic exercises from an old 
EngUsh arithmetic."" Others, only to be mentioned, were: 
D. B. AjTes, Richland Meeting, 1793;*" Christopher Smith, 
Byberry, 1 784 ;"*" Bryan Fitzpatrick, Horsham, 1 784;'" 
Joseph Kirk, 1793,^" and Isaac Carver, at or near Horsham, 
1784;'" Thomas Pearson at Maiden Creek {Exeter Monthly 
Meeting), 1784;'" Benjamin Parks and wife, at Reading, 
1784;'" and Caleb Johnson at Reading, 1787."* An 
unknown master of Bucks County is mentioned by General 
John Lacey in his memoirs, as he comments on his early 
educational opportunities. He, himself, was a member of a 
family of Friends. 

•"Pa. Gas., No. 2371, 1774. JWi.,No.zi47, 1770. Ibid., No. 2118, 
1769. Ibid., No. I8ai, 1763. 

"'Wicker^am, 26. 

i"JWd., 37. 

'"ProweU, I, 539. 

'*'Ibid., 541 

•"Name found in the account book for the Jonathan Wakon Fund 
used for that meetii^, p. i. (Deposited at Fnends Meeting House in 
Quakertown, Pa.) 

■"Min. Horshajn Mo. Mtg., 4—28 — 1784. 

'••Min. Horsham Sch. Cora., 1 — 11 — 1793. 

'"Min. Horsham Mo. Mtg., 4—28—1784. 

'"Min. Exeter Mo. Mtg., 4 — aS — 1784, 5io£. 

'"Ibid. 

"'Ibid., 10—31—1787, 60 f. 
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Attention is called to the seeming great increase in salaries 
during the century, and great variation In the amounts paid 
at any one time, especially between those of country and city 
masters. The salaries of women appear to have been very 
meager as compared with those of the men. No appreciable 
difference is found between the salaries or rates of Quaker 
masters and those of private masters in the city at the same 
time. Rates charged for poor children, schooled by the 
Board, were less than those fixed for others. 

A few mistresses in the schools are mentioned. For the 
most part, the length of their service is not known. A large 
proportion of them were ei^aged in teaching poor children, 
though not limited to that. A lar^ proportion, over half of 
the poor children tai^bt by them, were members of various 
denominations. Their service was not limited to the schools 
for Whites, some being employed in the Negro School, near 
the end of the century. 

Brief attention is given individual mast^s. As rated by 
the frequency of their mention in five standard authorities, 
Pastorius, Benezet, and Thompson lead the list; it is not 
believed that this measure is adequate, however. Concern- 
ing the qualifications of the roasters, we find that all degrees 
of abiUty and training were represented. Pastorius may be 
taken as a tjrpe of the classically trained master of the Latin 
SdiooL TTie other extreme m^ht be represented by several 
of the ill-paid country masters. John Lacey describes such 
a master and his school in his memoirs. 

One definite case of drunkenness on the part of a master 
has come to Eght. Though not probable that the record is so 
clear, it does appear that excessive outlawries were not com- 
mitted. The chief sources studied on this point were the 
newspapers of the period and minutes of various Quaker 
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CHAPTER XI 
EDUCATION OF NEGROES AND INDIANS 

EARLIEST TRACES OF THE NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA 

To the reader of the history of Pennsylvama, the statement 

N^roes ^^^ *^^ colony was established in 1681 by William Penn 

eariy in seems sufficient reason for thinking that was the first settle- 

Pennsyl- ment. But there were other people already established there 

vwiia 3tiH among them were to be found Negroes, as is very readily 

ascertained from the records. The people who occupied the 

territory along the Delaware, later to be called Pennsylvama, 

before its charter as a colony was granted, were chiefly 

Swedes, English, and Dutch, who had crossed over the river 

frcan the neighboring colonies.' 

N^roes were not numerous. There remains rather scant 
evidence of their presence in any considerable number, but 
■^9 authentic record of certain instances. It is found, for exam- 

ple, that as early as 1639 a convict was sentenced to South 
River, as the Delaware was then called, to serve out his time 
with the Negroes.* This is the earliest record foiuid; though 
1664 frequent mention is made of them after this date. In 1664, 

the West India Company agreed to furnish about fifty 
Negroes to work in the lowlands on the Delaware River.' 
This is the earliest explicit record that is found of trafficking 
in Negroes in Pennsylvania. The slave trade, thus begun 
by the Dutch Company, was continued, now rising, now 
E^dU^ bv f^"g> till tlifi final abolition of slavery in 1780.* The law of 
law of 1780 1780, which provided for a gradual abolition, was subjected 
to such frequent evasion that in 1788 it became necessary to 

'Proud, Hist, of Pa., I, 253 and logf. (see Ms, description of the 
province of Pennsylvania written by William Penn relating to the first 
settlement written 1682. A copy in Logan Ms. CMtciutns, Vol. i. 

^zPa. Archwes, XVI, 234. 

•Hazard, Annals of Pa., 331. N. Y. Col. Doc. II, 213-14. 

*Col. Bee, XII, 99. 
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pass another for its clarification and enforcement.' By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the importation of slaves 
had become a part of the regular work of the merchants of 
Philadelphia, with the exception of a few conscientious 
Quakers who refused to profit thereby. Records of the end 
of the century indicate that the number of Negroes had by 
that time become very considerable, though no exact figures 
are obtainable.* 

But it is not to be assumed that because the slave trade 
began thus early and continued to grow, it did so without 
meeting any opposition. In fact it is probably due to a few 
years of opposition by various factors, which are here only 
mentioned briefly, that the slave trade did not become as 
prodigious in Pennsylvama as in other states, and that she 
was the first to pass an abolition law against it.' Chief 
among the factors which opposed the increase of Negro 
serfdom were these: (i) the conscientious scruples of 
Friends in reference to the trafBc;* (2) the objection on the 
part of the German inhabitants {partially as Quakers, but 
not entirely);* and, (3) the dissatisfaction caused among 
White laborers by the enforced competition of the Negroes." 

As a result of this opposition to the importation of slaves, 
there was enacted various legislation restricting it, although 
there was at the same time an urgent demand on the part of 
some for slave labor. One of the first attempts on the part of 
the Colonial Assembly to restrict slave traffic was the act of 
1700, imposing the maximum duty of 20 shillings per head 
imported, which amount was in 1705 increased to 40 shil- 
lings." Not entirely satisfied with this stroke, the Assembly 
attempted (1712) practically to prohibit importation by 
placing a levy of £20 per head, but this act was at once 
repealed by the crown." However great may have been the 



*Lavis of Pa., Ill, 269-372; 3 Pa. Archives, XVIII, 303-430. 
*Ms. Ancient Rec. 0} Pkila., July 28, 1702, 
Turner, The Negro in Pa., 79. 
•London Yr. Mtg.. Epistles, 1772, 394. 
*3 Pa. Archives, XVIII, 303-430. 
"Turner, The Negro in Pa. 
"Slal. at Large of Pa.. II, 107, 285. 

"Ms. Bd. af Trade Papers, Proprieties, IX, Q, 39, 42; Skit, at Large 
o/Fo. II, 543-4- 
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failure in l^islation, it seems that the feeling against impoi^ 
tation was quite marlced and, for that reason, the number 
imported fell considerably. If the statement of a merchant, 
Jonathan Dickinson, may be taken as indicative, we may 
judge that it was the slack demand that brought about a 
decrease in importation. He says, writing to Jamaica, April, 
171S. 

I must entreat you to send 
don't care to buy. They 1 



ae no more Negroes for sale, for our people 
c generally against any coming into the 



However strongly the general public was opposed to the 
slave importation, it was nevertheless possible for the inter- 
ests of the few to dominate. First, there was the desire on 
the part of the trading company for the rich profits derived, 
and the crown was loath to fail to safeguard the company in 
its demands; this service it performed by regularly repealing 
the obnoxious l^islation, which was enacted and favored by 
the majority of the citizens represented in the Assembly," 
Second, certain influential classes of citizens, for example, the 
iron mast^^, wished for the continuance of importation 
because of the advantage accruing to them through the 
competition between Whites and slave labor. This is 
instanced in 1727 by a petition on their part for the removal 
of the duty because of the scarcity of available Whites." 

This conflict between the ideals of different classes, com- 
plicated by the economic problem of labor, continued to be 
foi^t out chiefly in words, and l^slation, imtil by the 
middle of the eighteenth century it is estimated, by some 
historians of Pennsylvania, that importation had nearly 
ceased." The period following 1750, however, saw importa- 
tion again positively accelerated, due to the greater security 
in the possession of Negro slaves compared with that of the 
White servants. Passing over the crest of this wave of 
increase, we find a rapid decline in importation and sale of 
Negroes during the years immediately preceding the Ameri- 
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can Revolution ; but even after the Revolution, foi^ht for oedine in 
Uie principles of freedom, independence and equality, there the trade 
occur not infrequent instances of the traffic in human flesh about 
and blood. '^ These cases form the exception rather than the 
rule, however, and in 1780 there was secured the law for 
gradual prohibition, to which reference has already been 
made." 

The condition of the staves in Pennsylvania was in many 
respects better than in other states; especially is this true 
if they are compared with those in the South, who were 
employed mostly in plantation work. Their clothing, if we 
may judge by the descriptions which usually accompanied the 
advertisement of runaways, was usually good and very 
striking in its variety, as witnesses the following description.* 

Three hundred dollars reward. Runaway from the subscriber on the 
evening of August 14, 1779. 30th of June, lost, a negro man named IDan 
about 24 or 35 years of ^e; 5 feet, 5 or 6 inches; something pitted with 
the smallpcHc; his dress when he went oB is uncertain, as he tocdc sundry 
dothes with him, amongst which are two coats, a light f^igothy, and a 
brown jerkin with yellow buttons, three jackets, Hgbt blue, brown, and 
striped linen, a pair d new buckskin breeches, several pairs of old 
striped and two pairs of tow trousers, three pairs of stockings, three good 
shirts, and a round hat. Said negro is this country bom, and talks the 
English and German langu^es; is fond of playing the fiddle, and is 
naturally l^t-banded, and what is very remarkable, he bows with the 
1^ hand when performing on the vidin." 

Socially they were less restricted and did not suffer the 
sharp separation from the Whites that was characteristic of 
the South. They were not on an equaUty, that was not 
to be expected, but they enjoyed considerable freedom 
among themselves,*' and the various religious societies were, 
at least to a considerable degree, interested in their spiritual 
welfare. We find, at any rate, no considerable opposition to 
their advancement as was present in Virginia, even at a much 
later date.*' The Moravians, as before stated, were usually 

"Pa. Gat. and Wk. AM., 1779, No. 2580, 
"Cot. Rec., XII, 99. 

'The quahty of the clothing on their backs does not necessarily mean 
they enjoyed a good location. It was in many cases stolen goods. 
"Pa. Gat., No. 3568, 1779. 
"Watson, jlnwais, 1, 406. 
"Heatwole, Hist, of Ed. in Va., 299. 
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opposed to holding slaves, and where they were held, they 
were on a basis of rehgious equality.** The Lutherans were 
likewise tolerant, but it is to the credit of the Episcopalians 
that most is due. Negroes were baptized in their church and 
then instructed in religion by a minister provided for that 
purpose.** Not only were the estabhshed congregations 
favorable to the aid of the Negro, but many itinerant minis- 
ters were desirous of educating him. 

There is one outstanding instance of the latter which 
may serve as an illustration. It is that of Reverend 
Whitefield, who took up five thousand acres of land on 
the forks of the Delaware in Pennsylvania, where the 
hoped to erect a Negro school. The movement was 
given wide publicity and subscriptions were asked for 
its support.** In the papers which advertise the begin- 
ning of the project, there is found no statement as to the 
successful outcome of it; the whole scheme seems to have 
melted away as easily as it had arisen. The scheme of 
Whitefield, was equalled, and perhaps even excelled, by a 
much earlier proposal, 1722, which was made anonymously 
through the coltmins of the Mercury.'^ The service was to be 
rendered to the servants of any rehgious denomination, and 
without any expense to them whatsoever. It was chiefly 
desired that the Negroes might be taught to read the Scrip- 
tures.** 

If justice were to be done to the various attempts on the 
part of itinerant ministers and the regularly estabhshed 
churches to aid in bringing enlightenment to the Negroes in 
Pennsylvania, it would require volumes. Such mention as has 
been made is for the purpose of pointing out the universaHty 
of the missionary spirit, so that it may not be understood that 
that the entire work was carried on under the direction of 
Friends, to whose activities much more space must necessarily 
be given in this work. In the pages following it will be 
attempted to outhne as definitely as possible, from the avail- 

"Pa. Mag. of Hist., XXIX, 363. 

"Smith, H. W., Life of W. Smith, I, 238. 

"Pa. Gas., 1740, 624; Am. Wk. Mer., i74'>. No. 1097. 

»Am. Wk. Met., 1722-3, IV, 16. 
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able records, what was actually accomplished by the organi- 
zation of Friends towards Negro education. 



QUAKER LEADERS AND THE NEGRO PROBLEM 

However auspicious may have been the opportunity for 
attempts to plant slavery on the soil of Pennsylvania, it was 
neither destined to meet unqualified success nor to pass with- 
out rigorous opposition. The Germati population from the Slavery's 
very outset, as we have already stated, was hostile to the idea opponents 
of slavery.'' Likewise, the Quakers were dominated by men 
who believed that slavery had no justification, and throi^h- 
out their lives were actuated by this belief. Brief mention 
may be made of three of these leaders, sufficient at least to 
indicate their viewpoint and the remedy which they advo- 
cated. 

George Fox, their revered founder, was quite naturally 
referred to in matters of importance and far reaching conse- George Fta 
quence. Through the influence of his ministry, the doctrine 
of the freedom of all men and of inherent rights, which they 
possessed by virtue of being men, came to be accepted in the 
church organization, and was published in the discipline and 
various letters of that body.** These acts of the church 
organization will be dealt with presently. Fox defends his 
position mainly on the religious basis; it is quite likely that a 
religious training and education is uppermost in his mind 
throughout his plea for the Negro. He does not limit himself 
to their case, but insists, also, on the education of the Indian 
natives. The education (religious) which he specifically 
mentions, is for the purpose of their salvation, but the atten- 
tion of Quakers was not limited to that alone. Rehgious 
education did, however, receive their first consideration. 
The essence of Fox's influential utterances on this subject is 
contained in the following extract. 

And, also, you must instruct and teach your Indians and Negroes, and 
all others, how that Christ, by the grace of God, tasted death for every 
man and gave himself a ransom for all men to be testified in due time; 
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"Pa. Archives, XVIII, 303-430. Ibid., XXI, 165-334. 
489-685. 

"Christian Doc. Prac. and Dis. Relig. Soc. of Friends, 
(published 1861). Ibid., extract of 1758. 
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and i£ the profntiation not only for the si. 
rf the whole world; and that He doth enlighten every 
into the world, with His true light, which is the life ir 
the world was made." 

From among the Quaker exponents of the freedom of all 
men, we can scarcely select one of greater influence than John 
Woolman. He was bom in 1720,*" and thus grew up to man- 
hood in a period when the opposition to slavery on the part of 
Friends was on the increase, and lived through its zenith, 
after which slavery among Pennsylvania Friends scarcely 
existed.** He was well educated. The greater part of his 
life was spent travdlii^ as a minister from place to place, 
DOW working among the Indians** and again visiting meetings 
in the interest of the freedom of the Negro.** His journeys 
throughout the colonies served to keep the individual meet- 
ings awake to the problem before them, and the finn con- 
viction of the man won no less number of supporters than the 
eloquence of bis appeal. The influence of Woolman did not, 
however, limit itself to the channels of his sermons; in 1754 
appeared one of his best expressions on the traffic, entitled 
Some Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes. Nothing was 
pennitted to stand in the light of his conviction as to the 
right ; he refused to continue his practice of writing wills in 
all cases where the disposition of slaves was involved.** 

But it is impossible to give in this limited space an adequate 
resume of the work of this great spokesman of freedom. A 
brief representative statement from his works, added to what 
has already been said, is perhaps the most satisfactory treat- 
ment that can be given. 

Many slaves on this continent are oppressed, and their cries have 
reached the ears of the most High. Such are the pmity and certainty 
of His judgments, that He can not be partial in our favor. In infinite 
love and goodness He hath opened our understandings from one time to 
another concemit^ our duty to this people; and it is not a time for 
delay. Should we now be sensible of what He requires of us, and 
through respect to the interest of some persons, or through a regard to 
some friendships which do not stand on an immutable foundation, 
n^lect to do our duty in firmness and constancy, still waiting for some 



"Friends' Lib., I, 79. 
'"Woolman's Works, 15. 
"Turner, Negro in Pa., 67. 



••Woolman's Works, 156-7. 
"Ibid., 78. 
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extraordinaiy means to bring about their deUverance, it may be by 
terrible things in righteousness, God may answer us in this matter." 

Man is bom to labor, and experience abundantly sheweth that it is 
for OUT good; but where the powerful lay the burden on the inferior, 
without aSording a Christian education, and suitable opportunity for 
improving the mind, and a treatment that we in their case sbould 
approve, that themselves may live at ease and fare sumptuously, and 
lay up riches for their posterity, this seems to contradict the design of 
Providence and, I doubt not, is sometimes the efiectofapervertedmind; 
{or while the life of one is made grievous by the rigor of another, it 
'■^'♦j'ilg misery to both." 

While speaking of the life and work of the two above men- 
tioned Quaker reformers, one other person seems to call 
imperatively for attention. His work was equally wide- 
spread and the public was kept open to his influence through 
several of his books and pamphlets published on the subject 
of slaves and slaveholding." A French Hugenot by birth, 
Anthony Benezet came early to America, where he was a Anthony 
staunch member of Friends, and in whose society he per- jnfl'en-J 
formed a continuous service for the freedom and education of thttn«h 
the Negroes, until the time of his death in 1784.** His books, 
immediate connection with the Negro School, established by pamphlets. 
Friends in 1770*° will be considered more fully elsewhere. ^'*- 
The arguments advanced by him against slavery are based on 
the grounds of practicality and justice. The system is 
injurious to the slave and the master, and inconsistent with 
the ideals of a free community. We, ourselves, must agree 
with him in his position as set forth in the following selection. 

The bondage we have imposed on the Africans is absolutely repugnant 
to Justice. It is highly inconsistent with civil policy: Pint, as it tends 
to suppress all improvements in arts and sciences, without which it is Extract frot 
moraUy impossible that any nation should be happy or powerful. Benezet 
Secondly, as it may deprave the minds of the free men, ste^ng thdr 
hearts against the laudable feelings of virtue and humanity. And iasUy, 
as it endangers the community by the destructive effects of civil 
commotions; need I to add to these what every heart, which 
is not callous to all tender feelings) will readily suggest— that it is 
shocking to humanity, violative of generous sentiment, abhorrent utterly 

"Woolman's Works, <)6-j. 

-Ibid., 344. 

"Most significant works are given in the bibli<^aphy. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., i — 30 — 1784, 128. 

"Ibid., 6 — 7g — 1770, 398. 
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a than that necessity is a plei 



i Montesquieu very justly observes 
□en, or a suspicion would follow tha 
There can not be a more dangerou 
, for injustice. For who shall fix thi 



d^iree of this necessity? What villian so atrocious who may not urg< 
this excuse; or, as Milton has happily expressed it, — "and with necesaty 
the tyrants plea, excuse his devilish deed"?*' 

Besides the three representatives mentioned, there were < 
host of others, many of them still earlier but perhaps non< 
who exercised so great an influence. Among those worthy o: 
mention were George Keith, a dissenter among Quakers, bui 
one of the earliest teachers in Philadelphia, and a very ardent 
antagonist of slavery. Others, whose zeal outran their dis- 
cretion, such as Ralph Sandiford, Benjamin Lay,* anc 
William Southeby, might be profitably discussed here, bul 
lack of space eliminates their consideration. Still othei 
itinerant ministers, Banks, Pennington, and Chalkley, thougJ 
not so precipitous in their actions as the three above named 
were none the less worthy spokesmen of the cause. 
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TBE CHURCH ORGANIZATIOK AND THE NEGRO QTIBSTIOM 

Under this head it is intended to present, (i) the activity 

of the society as an organization, and (2) the establishment ol 
Negro education in the various meetings where any record ol 
it remains. In doing so, let the reader keep in mind the 
principles set forth previously by the three representatives 
who have been mentioned as leaders in the cause of Negrc 
education and liberation. 

As is quite naturally expected, after this brief introduction 
to the belief of the Quaker leaders, we find that the society 
placed itself as a unit opposed to the perpetuation of bondage 
among the Blacks. Friends were astonished to find, when 
they arrived, that slavery existed in Penn's colony, and as 
early as 1688 those settled at Germantown entered a memor- 
able protest against it.*' Five years later George Keith, a 

"Benezet, A Short Account of the People Coiled Quakers, 8l-a, 

*Vaux, Memoirs of Lay and Sandiford. 

"Pa. Mag. of Hist.. XIII. 265; Old Germantown, Lippincott's Mag., 
Feb., 1884, 118 H., containii^ an account of the protest; Phila. Quar- 
terly Meeting would not take action, it being considered too weighty a 
.:„ ,*,f^_ piyla. Q. Mtg., 4—4—1688, 136.) 
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Quaker who a few years later came into disfavor with the 
society, entered a vigorous denunciation of the practice of 
holding slaves.*' The general tenor of these protests is 
against perpetual bondage, their idea being that since it 
already existed, there should be a time limit set at the expira- 
tion of which all those held should become free. 

It would have been possible for individual protests and 
those of smaller meetings to have gone on indefinitely and 
still have accomplished but little in the way of influencing 
others. Similar expressions from a central organization, 
speaking with some semblance of authority, could have 
accomplished much more, and did so, though not till some 
years later. The advices issued by the yearly meeting were 
usually in the nature of reproof, scarcely or never mandatory. 
One of the earliest was drawn up at the yearly meeting in 
1727 and sent to the meetings subject thereto. 

It is the sense of this meetiiig that the importation of negroes from 
theii native country and relations by Friends, is not a commendable or 
allowable practice, and is therefore censured by this meeting.** 

It is difficult to understand how any communication of this 
nature could have force in a situation that seemed to 
demand something in the way of command. But when it is 
recalled with what persistence such advices were given, and 
again repeated in the appropriate meetings, and that they 
were received by the monthly and preparative meetings very 
much as dutiful children would hsten to the advice of father 
or mother, then the influence exerted by them does not seem 
so strange. 

Moreover, there is ample evidence in the reports of various 
meetings at all times that the advices of the yearly meeting 
were being followed with considerable success. Philadelphia 
I'eported (1756) that they knew of no Friends who had been 
concerned in importing Negroes or other slaves.** By 1772 
the yearly meeting reported by way of letter that, due to the 
discouragement of the practice of slaveholding on the part of 
Friends in the colonies, it had greatly diminished in some 

"Po. Mag.^Hisl., 266, 268. 

•Christian Doc. Prac. and Discipline, 1727, pub. 1861, 122. 

**Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 4—30—1756, 215- 
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parts, and in others disappeared almost altogether, as was 
true in the case of Pennsylvania." For the sake of more 
complete illustration of the type of expression issued, the 
following is quoted more at length. 

We fervently warn all in profession with us that they be earful to 
Avtad bdng in any way concerned in reaping the unrighteous profits 
aridng from the iniquitous practice <^ dealing in Negroes and other 
slaves; whereby in the original purchase one man sdleth another, as he 
doth the beast that peristaetb, mthoat any better pretension to a prop- 
erty in him than that of superior force; in direct violation of the gospel 
rule, which teaches all to do as they would be done by and to do good to 
bH; being the reverse of that covetous dispoation, whkh furnishes 
encouragement to those poor ignorant people to perpetuate thrir sav^e 
wars, in order to sup{dy the demands of tliis unnatural traffic, whereby 
great numbers of mankind, free by nature, are subjected to inextricable 
bondage: and which hath often been observed to fill their possessors 
with haughtiness, tyranny, luxury, and barbarity, corrupting the minds 
and debasing the morals of their children, to the unspeakable prejudice 
of religion and virtue, and the exclusion of that holy spirit of universal 
love, meekness, and charity, which is the unchangeable nature, and the 
gkay of true Christianity, 1 758.** 

The reader will have noticed that the chief emphasis is 
placed upon the wrongfulness of bartering slaves; this may 
be explained by saying that that was the first problem they 
had to face. Not until they were able to secure the N^roes' 
freedom could an education be of much value to him, for all 
that he made of his life belonged to his master. But as soon 
as he became free, there arose other needs, other desires. 
New prospects opened before him, and there was a possibility 
that he might accomplish something for himself and his 
posterity. This was realized by the chiu^^h oi^anizatton and 
it followed the move for freedom by emphatic requests that 
the meetings take care of the spiritual and intellectual educa- 
tion of the n^roes. The following will illustrate very clearly 
the insistence with which the local church investigated the 
activity of its members, and the penalty levied on the dis- 
obedient one. In 1759, it was reported that .... had 
purchased several N^roes; this being a breach of discipline, 
two members were appointed to speak with him on the sub- 
ject, according to their custom. The final report on his case 
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was made in 1762. They may be praised for longsufferiiig 
and condemned for inefSciency. 

. . . . appeared at this meetii^ and after orach weighty advice 
given him in that affair, it is left for him weightily to consider whether he 
can not find freedom to bring up such of his negroes as are young in 
useful learning, endeavoring to instiuot them in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and at a proper age, if they desire it, to set them free, and if 
otheiwise, that he can not have the unity of Friends.*' 

Instances similar to this one are almost without number; 
reference is made to a few of them only.** The work of each 
of the particular meetii^ is more completely brought out in 
the following pages. 

Of all meetings in the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, there 
were none which accomplished more for the education of the 
Negro than did Philadelphia Monthly. As has already been 
noted elsewhere in this work, there was quite early a con- 
siderable interest manifested by the meeting in regard to the 
question of servitude, and also the masters' care in giving 
them Christian instruction," There is no record to show No early 
that at these early dates there was any permanent sdiool; sdiool 
all care was, without question, left to those who had Negroes 
in their employ, education being tutorial entirely. The 
master's care was well guarded by the meeting's committee 
on Negroes, however, and in this way a central responsible 
party was provided. In addition, there was also established 
a meeting which was held once each three months in the 
interest of Negroes." 

In 1 770 there came to the front a definite movement for the 
establishment of a systematic means of educating N^jo 
children. The proposal for its consideration, made first month, 
26th, was referred to the meeting in second month for action." 



340. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 4—30 — 1756, 215 and I — 25 — 1765, 7. 

"JMrf., 7. 

"/Wd., 1—26—1770,371; (Proud in his Ms. History of Fkiladdphia 
gives Benezet the whole credit of establishing the Negro school. There 
were two branches, one for boys and one for girls, taught by different 
tut<n9. He says the successful outcome of this sdiool at Benezet's was 
the incentive which caused the Abolition Society to establish others.) 
See Proud'a Ms. History, p. 64. H. S. P. 
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On that occasion, there being expressed a definite sentiment 
in favor of action, a committee was appointed consisting of 
twenty-two members with permission for any other Friends 
toattend its deliberations who cared to do so." The date for 
the committee meeting was set by the monthly meeting. 
At the subsequent monthly meeting, the committee made its 
first report, which being acceptable to all was approved, and 
fmther steps were taken to secure immediate action. A 
digest of the report and proposals of the committee is here 
presented.*" 

1. The instruction of Negro and mulatto children in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and other useful learning — sewing 
and knitting, according to their capacity, is to be provided. 

2. The instruction is to be luider the care of Friends. 

3. The monthly meeting to nominate a committee of 
Friends, whose duties are: 

a. To employ a suitable master or mistress for not 

more than thirty children at once. 

b. To have the charge of admitting pupils to the 

school. 

c. A subscription of £100 a year for three years to be 

promoted. 

d. To employ another master or mistress if necessary 

and funds adequate. 
*. To visit the school at least once a month, and to 

observe the improvement and conduct of the 

pupils. 
/. Rules to be prepared for teachers and pupils ; pro- 
vision for attendance at religious services at least 

on Sunday. 
g. The committee to appoint a treasurer from its 

number who is to make payments upon an order 

signed by at least four of them. 
h. Four members are sufficient number to transact 

business; in difficulties, they are advised to 

consult the monthly meeting. 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 2 — 23 — 1770, 376. 
-Ibid., 3—30—1770, 379. 
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I, To keep a record of proceedings, receipts, and 
expenditures, and make a report to the meeting 
once a year or more. 

4. The children of free Negroes and mulattoes are to be 
given preferment. 

5. Tmtion to be free of any expense to the parents. 

6. If enroUment of such children is not large enough, the 
committee may admit others according to their judgment. 

Acting upon the recommendations incorporated in the 
report, a subscription paper was at once prepared, and the 
campaign for funds began.** A committee of the following Subscrip- 
named Friends was appointed to assume the direction of the tions for 
school agreeable to the articles of the report, viz. ; Israel school solic- 
Pemberton, Samuel Emlen, James Pemberton, Richard '*"* 
Blacldiam, John Drinker, Hugh Forbes, and Edward Jones.** 
Their term of service was stated as "until a new nomination 
be made by this meeting" and any vacancy occurring in the 
meantime was to be filled in the same way." Only three 
months later (sixth month) the committee of seven reported 
they had agreed with Moses Patterson as teacher, hired a 
house, and that a nimiber of children were already admitted 
for instruction.*^ In first month of the following year the com- 
mittee requested permission to erect a school for the use of 
the Blacks, on the same lot occupied by the almshouse. 
The request was at once granted.** 

Tliough it was originally stated that the committee should 
report once a year to the monthly meeting, there was by no 
means a full report recorded in the minutes each year. They 
are adequate enough, however, to furnish some idea of the 
progress made with the school. 

The details of a few reports will be presented. It appears 
from the records that the committee's reports were always 
made the basis of judgment as to whether the meeting would 
continue the school or abandon it.** Fortunately, the reports 
were usually favorable, excepting in matters of financial 
consideration; in this respect there was quite often a short- 

"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg., 3 — 30 — 1770, 379. 
"/Wd. "/Wrf., 1-25-1771, 430. 

"Ibid., 6-29-1770, 398. "Ibid., 1-25-1771, 430. 

"Ibid., 2-28-1777, 438. 
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age." In the report of the first twelve years there is Httle 
that deserves repetition. The school continued r^ularly, 
according to statements made at intervals, and all things 
seemed to convince Friends that it was worthy of their sup- 
port. Let us note the condition of the school at the end of 
twelve years, 1782. 

For the five years preceding the instraction had been under 
the care of John Houghton, who, unfortunately, had to retire 
because of failing health." His place was taken two months 
later by Anthony Benezet, a teacher of great merit, and one 
who perhaps had the welfare of the Negro more at heart than 
any other man in the colony.*" At his suggestion, the school 
was removed from the house erected for that purpose and 
established in his own home. Great tribute was paid to the 
character of the work done by Houghton, with special refer- 
ence to his painstaking visiting of families, seeking thus to 
increase the interest of parents, and ultimately the school 
attendance. It is stated that diuing the five years he was 
employed, two hundred and fifty children and grown persons 
had entered the school." The chief value derived, according 
to the committee's view, was the increased appreciation 
aroused among the Whites for the Blacks. They were forced 
to realize that the Negro had talents which might be 
developed as their own, giving him an insight into greater 
possibilities which were not beyond his reach. 

The report on the financial status was not so hopeful. The 
fees for the master, for the years 1779, 1780, and 1781 were 
eighty, ninety, and one hundred pounds respectively; in 
addition, there was the expense of odd jobs of work, wood for 
winter use, and also the item of books."* To increase 
the difficulties arising from mere items of expense, there was 
introduced another factor, the payment to the treasurer of 
paper money which had greatly depreciated in value since it 
was subscribed.* The result of the experiment, up to date, 
financially, was a deficit of £74/7 /lo. A part of this amount 
was covered by outstanding subscriptions, a considerable 



"Min. Phila. Mo. Mtg. 5—31—1782, 28; i 
1770. 379. 
"Ibid. "Ibid. "Ibid. 

•Dewey, p. 39. 



-1793,184: 3—30— 
>*Ibid. 
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number of which could not be collected.** The meeting was 
appealed to, to make up the deficit as usual by subsciiption. 
This method, though commonly resorted to, was in most 
places supplemented by special legacies left to trustees for 
any purpose the donor might designate," Legacies for 
schools were particularly lu-ged by the quarterly and yearly 



and sub- 
scriptions 
used for 
support 



In 1784 there seems to have been but one school for the 
Blacks, the one taught by Benezet. The report stated that 
there was a decided need for another one in the near future; 
in 1786 it appears by answers to the queries that the school 
has been added and that both are supported by the voluntary 
contributions of Friends." The attendance problem was 
evidently not yet solved satisfactorily; it would perplex a 
teacher to-day. About one hundred were under the instruc- 
tion of Benezet in 1784, but only fifteen to thirty-five gener- 
ally attended." The progress of this number in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic was deemed satisfactory, though it was 
admitted it might be improved with more regular attendance. 

The salary paid Benezet at this time was £100 plus the £20 
which was allowed as the rent for his dwelling, which he con- 
tinued to use as a school house. 

From 1786 two schools continued. In 1790 the incumbent 
of the master's position was Daniel Britt ; the mistress of the 
other was Sarah Dougherty. The latter served only to sixth 
month, 1790, at which time she was replaced by Elizabeth 
Meccum who later became the wife of Daniel Britt." Though 
there was a very large enrollment at this time, the actual 
attendance was between eighteen and thirty in each of the 
schools.'" The instruction continued as above stated and 
was recognized on the whole as satisfactory, its only failure 
being due to irregular attendance, occasioned by illiberal 
masters, who detained the Negroes in their service. The 
master's salary for the year, £100, was double that paid to the 
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"Min. Phila. Mo. Mlg., 3 — 30—1770, 379. 

'^Ibid., 4 — 26 — 1771, 444, ard 21 — 25 — 1772, 145, 

"Ibid.. 7—28—1786, 271. 

"Ibid., I— 30— 1784, 128. 

"Ibid., 1—25—1793, 184. 
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mistress. Finances were generally in a bad state, though 

they had been considerably augmented by a generous gift of 

School ^^75 f^^<^'^ England, and a special donation by William 

fecdves gift Craig.'^ In spite of this, the committee was still indebted to 

frora the estate of Anthony Benezet to the extent of about £ioo.* 

^"^""•^ These difficulties do not seem to have been insuperable, how- 

ev^; the regular annual income (about 1784) was fairly well 

established, being derived from the rental of property and 

grounds." 

Under the direction of Darnel Britt and his wife the school 
continued to progress; most gratifying was the increase of 
R^ular the r^ular attendance to about eighty, which was as large as 

attendance could be conveniently accommodated in the two schools." 
about d^ty 'pjjg services of Britt and his wife ceased in the period from 
1795 to 1798, the latter having died and the former being aged 
BHsba and infirm. The master's place was taken by Elisha Picker- 

Pickering, ii^, at a salary now grown to £150 per year. That of the 

™*^'*'' mistress still remained at the mark of former years, £5°- 

The amount of annual rents had increased to £190/9/11 and 
besides this there was an interest from £146 Ij which was a 
part of the bequest of Anthony Benezet.'* The annual 
expenditures were estimated at £230, which considerably 
exceeded the income. It was customary to require tuition 
for the children whose masters were "bound by indenture to 
give them school learning," and from this source was eked out 
■ the sum necessary to defray expenses." There is found no 
statement in the committee's reports to indicate the amount 
of tuition usually demanded. The following bill may be of 
interest, however, since it shows various items of expenditures 
of the school committee.** 



"Min. Phila, Mo. Mtg., I — 25 — 1793, 184. 

*For an insight to the re&l value of the money see note p. 3II of this 
work; also Dwey, p. 39. 
"JWrf., 2-23,1798, 149. 

"Ms. Minutes of the CommitUi on Negro Education, I, 19; other 
expenditures mentioned are for copy books, dpbering books, child's 
H>eliing books, lessons for youth, writing paper, red blotting paper, 
^tes, quills, ink, tutors' assistants. Cheap Repository, 4 volumes, and 
one set Mwray's Introduction, I, 13S. 
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Committee of education, 1 



o Othneil Alsop, Dr. 

1797 9-23- Cash advance to Bustill $ 10,00 

9-30. Paid J. Schseffer for 4 benches for North Liberties 

School 

34 printed alphabets 

6 spelling books 

io-r2. Paid A. Williams quarter's salary 25.01 

10-28. Advanced Cyrus Bustill 

1 1-6. Two cords of wood, hauling, etc 

Total I62.62 

From available records it is impossible to give more than 
■ an elementary knowledge of how the school was run. Nothing 
is found concerning the inner oi^anization. We can know its 
purposes, its means at command for attaining them, and 
approximately the number of children it was able to reach. 
The length of school term is not quite clear; it seems evident 
that there were summer and winter sessions, how long we do 
not know, and that there was scarecely any interruption of 
their continuity. Occurrences which caused an interruption 
of the session usually were commented on in the committee's 
reports." A summary of the report showing the status of the 
schools in 1800 is given below." At that time they were 
under the direction of committees of the northern, central, 
and southern districts. 

1. Benjamin Mears, master at $500 a year; Elizabeth 
Meccum, mistress at £50 per year. 

2. Schools have been kept open throughout the year 
1798-99 with the exception of twelve weeks on account of 



I 



3. The attendance, from seventy to eighty day scholars, 
winter and autumn, 

4. Some applicants for admission have been refused 
because of a lack of room; room enough for all in summer, 

5. Finance : 

a. Total bequest of Anthony Benezet, p\vs that which 
was owing to him at the time of his death, makes an 
income of £193 1\ 

-28 — 1800, 300; Ibid., 2 — 23 — 1798,149. 
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b. Annual amount of donations from other 

sources £117/5/11 

Total £220/9/11 

In hands of treasurer £ 8/13/6 

For two reasons it has been thought advisable to present 
as fully as possible the situation in regard to the Nero's 
education in Philadelphia. First, they were present in 
Philadelphia in so considerable numbers that it necessitated 
a complete organization on the part of the society if any aid 
was to be offered; second, the method of dealing with them 
was closely followed in other localities, in case there were 
sufficient numbers to warrant it. The activity of other 
monthly meetings in this question of oversight and education 
of the Negro will be touched upon briefly. 

As was above suggested, and will be shown more explicitly 
hereinafter, there were many of the country districts where 
the Negro problem scarcely existed." In many others 
the number of the race was so small that a separate school was 
entirely out of the question; but more was needed than the 
mere presence of a White school, to make certain that they 
received even the rudiments of an education. A constant 
readjustment of the general ideal of attitude toward them 
was necessary for each individual commimity. The details 
of information concerning the work of each meeting was 
interesting enough, but perhaps it will be more instructive to 
point out and illustrate the general characteristics which 
applied to most, or at least a large number of them. 

As a genera! rule, if Negro inhabitants were numerous, a 
committee was delegated to the service of their care and 
education.^' In some places this was made a standing com- 
mittee having specified duties; in others, the committees were 
appointed only to investigate conditions and make a report, 
so that further action might be taken by the meeting. It 
may be well to note the type of this service which the commit- 

"Min. Exeter Mo, Mtg., 7 — 26 — 1764, 519. 

"Min. Uwchlan Mo. M^., 9 — 9 — 1779. 65; Min. Sadsbury Mo., 
Mtg., 7— 17— 1782. 340. 
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tees were required to perform. The duties, performed by the 
twokindsof committees, were but slightly differentiated; the 
chief difference lay in the length of the term of service. 

The first task for them was to actually visit the Negro 
families within the compass of the particular meeting;^ the 
second, to determine as exactly as possible the economic status 
of the home;" the third, to ascertain the niunber of children 
capable of receiving schooling; "/owrtft, to inform themselves 
as to the attitude of the parents towards their children's edu- 
cation;" fijth, to deal with members of Friends who possessed 
slaves or paid servants, endeavoring to point out to them the 
obligation for their education, and also for their freed<OTi;'* 
sixth, to inform themselves as to the occupation pursued by the 
Negroes, if any;" and finaUy, to make a report of conditions, 
in such shape that it might be transmitted to the quarterly 
meeting, and outline the plan (rf procedure, according to the 
demands of the situation." From such a range of informa- 
tion, considering the characteristic thoroughness of the 
people, it must be inferred that they were able to understand 
the needs, which is always a first requisite for their satisfac- 
tion. Moreover, the knowledge that the quarterly meetings 
demanded written statements of what they had done always 
worked to facilitate prompt action as soon as the situation 
was defined. Rather late in the century, 1779, the yearly 
meeting became insistent as to the treatment of those who 
held slaves, though the punishment for failure to educate 
them was not so drastic. Extracts sent to the meetings in 
that year required that all members holding slaves should be 
disowned.** Instances where this punishment was used are 
not wanting.** 

The financial burden of N^ro education usually fell on the 
local meeting. Those owning slaves were required to pay for 

"Min. UwcWan Mo. Mte., 9 — 9 — 1779, 65f. 
"JWd. 

"Mia. Deercreek Mo. Ml^., 7 — 24 — 1779, 304. 
"Ibid., II — 23 — 1776, 274. 
"Ibid. 

"Min. Sadsbury Mo. Mtg., 7—17 — 1782, 340. 
•^in, Chester Mo. Mtg., 10— -25— 1779, 31. 
■"Extracta, BuddnghamMo.Mtg., 12— 6 — 1779,202; {this was a part 
of the discipline). 

"Ibid., 12—6 — 1762, 107. 
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their education, but when they became free, as most of them 
did by the time of the Revolution, it was impossible for them 
to pay for themselves. This burden, which the society 
assumed, was usually met: (i) by subscription," (2) by special 
legacies, and (3) by income frcOTi investments in property. 
In the smaller locahties, the first was the predominate means; 
in the larger, such as Philadelphia, a larger proportion was 
derived frtan the second and third," though the first was 
common to all. 

The situation at Exeter Monthly Meeting seems to have 
been well disposed of. if one may jm%e by the brevity of their 
annals. Writing, 1764, in answer to an inquiry on the part 
of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, to which they belonged, 
they report: 

But one n^ro antoi^st us, who has sufficient food and raiment, but 
his rel^ious educaticxi is still n^;lected, which is now under notice." 

In 1758 they had reported two Negroes only, and with 
substantially the same comments.** The report may either 
mean they had no problem at the outset, or that tbey were 
remarkably successful in their attempt to solve it. 

Radnor Monthly Meeting reported in 1756 that they were 
clear with respect to bujong, importing, disposing of, or 
holding siaves,** and continued substantially the same report 
until 1768.** They were all, according to reports, well 
fed and clothed and many attended meetings," but no state- 
ment is made at that early date concerning any attempt to 
educate them. From sundry reports after 1768 it seems 
necessary to assume that the earlier reports were not entirely 
accurate in stating that the meeting was "clear" of slaves. 
Without this assumption, it is difficult to imderstand the great 
increase in the cases of discipline for that offense. This 
increase was doubtless due to a closer scrutiny of the Negro 
question than had been fonnerly customary. 

"Min. Uwchlan Mo. Mtg., 9 — 9 — 1779, 65f. 
»Cf . Report on Philadelphia, pp. 68f, 
"Min. Eieter Mo. Ml^., 7— 26— 1764, 519. 
"Jfrtd., 10 — 26 — 1758, 301. 
"Min. Radnor Mo. Mtg., 10 — 12 — 1756, 287. 

"JWif., I— 11— 1757.300; 4—10—1759,28; 6—8—1764,54; 7—8— 
1766. 139- 
*tbid., 7 — 8—1766, 139. 
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Beginning with 1768, there were several cases reported of 
dealing in slaves, either buying, selling, or holding. First, 
there "vras "one slave sold,"" and two years later the records 
state "none imported but scone purchased and some sold 
since last account."" It was fiuther admitted {1770) that 
"nothing has yet been done by us ia visiting those who hold 
slaves,"** but a few years later (1776) there is ample evidence 
cited that they attended to each individual case; there are 
several instances where expulsion from the society was 
threatened,'* and actually carried into execution.'*" In 1778 
the committee on slaves reported: (i) they had visited all 
members holding slaves, {2) obtained manumissions from 
David Harvard for two slaves, (3) Anthony Tunnis also 
released a slave, and {4) mentioned two other cases for con- 
sideration — (a) that of John Harvard, holding one slave though 
he admits it to be wrong, and (b) that of Samuel Harvard who 
refuses to set free a Negro man aged forty, though he con- 
demns the slaveholding practice,'"' In 1780 the meeting 
reported tione imported, sold, or purchased, and almost none 
held,'"* and by 1790 even the latter had disappeared.'"* 

There was at this time constant oversight of the freed 
Negroes and some of the children were given the opportunity 
of schooling without charge to the parents.'" 

Negro slavery flourished early in Bucks County,'" and 
still continued to persist until after the abolition in 1780,'** 
which resulted in a gradual diminution of slavery throughout 
the state. A little later we shall notice the distribution of 
slaves as indicated by the registration which was required by 
the law in 1782.'" 

The presence of Negroes in the compass of Middletown is 
first made known through the record of 1703 which stated 
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"Min. Radnor Mo. Mtg., 7—12 — 1768, 209. 

"Ibid., 7 — 10 — 1770. 286. 

"/Mi. 

"/frM., 10— 8— 1776, 102; 8—13—1779,171; II— 12 — 17 

"*Ibid., 12 — 10 — 1778. 145- 

"»ibid., II— 13— 1778, 140. 
'"Ibid., 7— I— 1780, 198. 

""Ibid., 7— 13— 1790. 7- 

lM/6«i. 

""See p. 228ff. ; also Davis, Hist. Bucks Co., II, 294- 
"»CoL Sec. XII, 99. '"Davis, Hist., II, 297. 
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that Robert Heaton and Thomas Stackpole were appointed to 
fence off a portion of the ground to bury Negroes in.'" The 
first reference to their liberation {other than by death) is the 
case of Jeremiah Langhome, who in 1742 freed all of his 
Negroes, the entire number being about thirty or forty."* 
Just how frequently such liberations occurred and how 
generally they were participated in by Friends is not accur- 
ately ascertainable from the records, but by the year 1782 
just following the stringent abolition act we have the follow- 
ing report: 

We have none to diarge with buying or holding slaves, and care is 
taken to give the young ones learning and some care has been taken to 
n in a religious and virtuous life."' 



In 1783 a similar report issued from the monthly meeting, 
stating that a noteworthy care was evident among them for 
the Negroes, both old and young, but that a more consider- 
able care was necessary to be taken in regard to their edu- 
cation."' 

In 1759 Buckingham Meeting appointed John Ely and 
Isaac Pickering to speak with one of their members who had 
purchased slaves."* This was done because it was a conflict 
with the discipline. TTie burden of their advice is that he 
should bring up the young Negroes in useful learning and 
Christianity, and later set them free if they desired it. There 
is nothing further to indicate the nature of the education, and 
since there is no evidence of a school for them, it was probably 
in their homes or in connection with the White schools. No 
other references are found which point to any prepress until 
1778 when the meeting appointed Thomas Watson and Oliver 
Paxson to advise and assist the free Negroes in their rehgious 
duties and also in regard to their school education."* This 
appointment was made in accordance with the more stringent 
regulations which were given out by the quarterly and yearly 
meetings in 1777."* These regulations requested only that 

"'Davis, Hist., II, 295. 

"'Ibid. 

'"■Min. Middletown Mo. Mtg., 8—1 — 1782, 535. 

^"Ibid., 8—7—1783, 557- 

'"Extracts, Min. Buckmgham Mo. Mtg., 12 — 6 — 1762, p. 107. 

"•Jftid., II— 2— 1778, 181. 

'"Min. Bucks Q. Mtg., 8—38-1777, 29. 
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in ic^aid to libefatiaa, and it is more than prv>t>able that it 
was in most cases detomined by the indi^-idual cvmscioiKV 
than by the group. In r^ard to forcing liberation by (Hibliv- 
opinion, there are many examples where in«.ti\~iduAls v\tiv 
singled out and threatened with ejection from the society it 
they refused their slaves freedom,'*' but there are few refer- 
ences to such action taken for failure to educate them; there 
are, however, occasional ones mentioned. Most reieremxe to 
their education were in the nature of advice, which doubtless 
was followed in many cases,*** and disregarded in mBnymi>n?. 

™Mm.BucksQ.Mtg.,8— a8 — 1777,39. '"/Hd., 11 — 37—1777, \y 

^Ibid.. 8—27—1705. '"/Wd., a— 1«— 1799, jfl». 

"•Min. Falls Mo. Mlg., a— a— I7S7- /Wd.,a— 7— I7^H. 

"'Ilnd., 8-7-1771, 86; 8—5—1773, loj; 9—6-1780, a75; 8—6— 
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A committee of three men was immediately appointed to 
perfonn the service. This work with committees continued 
constantly, with the result that nine years later (1889) the 
meeting reported "none held as slaves amongst us" and that 
attention was given to education."^ The registration of 1780 
showed only three held as slaves in the whole township."' 

In New Garden attention was early called to the Negroes,"' 
and a committee appointed then, reported in 1781 that most 
of them were living among Friends and were generally well 
provided for."" That committee was released,*" and a new 
one reported in 1785 the following state of affairs: 

We have paid some attention to the case of tree negroes, and find 
there are but few amongst us, most of vhom we have visited where they 
reside. . . , They are generally well provided for with the neces- 
saries of life and some care taken of their religious education, in which 
we believe there may be an improvement. We also inspected their 
school education and find most of them can read and some write."* 

In 1 789 one case of holding a slave came before the meeting, 
but at its direction a writ of mammiission was immediately 
secured for the same.'** The registration in 1780 for New 
Garden township returned one slave only, held by a Scotch- 
man.**' 

Uwchlan Monthly Meeting (Cain Quarterly), as early as 
1 765, received a report from a delegation sent from the quar- 
terly meeting stating it as their opinion that Friends ought to 
inspect into the care which Friends who had Negroes, extended 
toward them with regard to their education.'" A committee 
was accordingly appointed by the monthly meeting to serve 
in that capacity. How considerable was their activity in 
the interval elapsing between their appointment and their 
first formal report of conditions which was retiuned to the 
meeting in 1779, one cannot judge accurately. We may 
judge from the report above mentioned that there was no 

"'Min. Kennett Mo, M^., 8 — 14 — 1788, 887. 
'"Futhey and Cope, 424. 

"'Min. New Garden Mo. Ml^., 12 — 5 — 1778, 419 (comimttee had 
been appointed in 1774). 
"'Ibtd., 5— 5— 1781, 108. 
'"/Wd., 9— I— 1781, 119. 
^"Ibid., 8 — 6 — 1785, 256, ^''Ibid., 9—5—1789, 419- 
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"•Min. Uwdilan Mo. Mtg., 9—9 — 1779. 6St- 

••Min. Middletoini Mo. Mtg., 1 — 7 — 1699, nj. 
"•Mm. Sadsboiv Mo. Mte,, 7—17 — 178a, 340. 
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TTiis may have been because there were few slaves there. At 
reportedfew the registration of slaves, compelled by law in 1780,*" the 
slaves townships of East and West Bradford returned none what- 
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In the discussion of Concord Quarterly there will be 
material presented from Chester, Concord and Goshen. In 
1779 Chester Monthly Meeting reported they had made a 
visit to all freed Negroes, of whom it was said, some were 
quite poor and unable to school their children.™ The 
visiting committee recommended that the poor should be 
put out to trades and given schooling, and suggested 
that a subscription should be raised for that purpose. The 
meeting was heartily in favor of this and at once appointed 
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holdit^, "none having been purchased of late years," though 
they consider they are not careful enough in educating them 
in Christian principles."" They were, however, careful to 
deal individually with those few who were engaged in any 
manner in holding slaves in bondage."' In 1758 the record 
stated: 

Those few negroes amongst us we believe are provided with a sufB- 
ciency of food and clothing, bat doubt some are too careless ia afiording 
them religious instructioii."' 

Four years later conditions were somewhat unproved, and 
their report stated: 

Nopurchasesinceour last account that we know cf. Those amongst 
UB who keep negro slaves, we believe aSord them a sufficiency of food 
■nd dothing and endeavors are used with some to team them to read.™ 

If we read a little further the records for the same year, we 
are informed that some were sent to school, supposedly to a 
"White school" due to the small number of Negroes among 
Friends.'** From the above references, then, taken in con- 
nection with one of the second month, 1764, we are led to 
infer that the education of the Negroes under Friends' care was 
carried on in a school and not in the home, imder individual 
instructors, whoever might be able to do it. The reference 
of 1764 stated "some are sent to school to learn to read.""* 

Simultaneously with this care in their education, the meet- 
ing was working on each individual case, among the members, 
to convince them of the propriety of the manumission prac- 
tice. In 1776 Randel Mailin manumitted his Negro man 
Peter Cuff, and produced his record of the same to the meet- 
ing to have it recorded on their books."* The next year 
(1777) Nathan Hoop manumitted a Negro woman, 18 years 
old, and her two mulatto boys as soon as they should become 
21 years of age.'** The following brief extract is illustrative 
of the many cases where pressure was brought to bear in a 
kindly way, to the end that this or that person might set 
N^roes free. 

'"Min. Goshen Mo. M^., 10 — 18-— 1756. 

^'*Ibid., 7 — 18 — 1757, 

■•'/frid.,7— 17— 1758. '»/&«., 2— TO— 1764. 

'"Ibid., 2—5—1762. ■ '"JWrf., 4—5—1776. 

'"Ibid.. 8—6—1762. '"Ibid.. 3—7—1777. 
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Complaint is brought against Thomas Pennington for buying and 
selling a n^ro noman. Joseph Thomas and Randle Mailin are ap- 
pointed to deal with him as our discipline directs.*" 

In 1778 the Goshen Meeting appointed a committee, 
Randle Mailin and Caleb Maris, to join with a committee 
appointed by the Quarterly Meeting (Concord) to advise 
together concerning the education of the Negroes."* This 
is a very good indication that organized action was taken, 
educationally, and that it was not left to individual choice. 
In 1780 the monthly meeting reported to the yearly meeting 
that its committee (the one formerly appointed) had been 
" advising Negroes" on their religious education and had their 
"schooling under care.""' The registry of slaves in 1780 
showed thirteen as the full quota for Goshen township."' 
As a general rule very few were returned from the Quaker 
townships while the vast majority came from those of the 
Welsh (Charlestown, Tredyffrin and East Nantmeal) and 
the Scotch-Irish (Newtown, Londonderry, Oxford and East 
Nottingham . ) '" 

From the meeting records in the Abington Quarter there 
will be presented some of the material relating to Horsham, 
Byberry (not established a monthly meeting till 1810),'" and 
Gwynedd, which may be taken as representative of that 
quarterly meeting. 

Though there is scant evidence in the Horsham Monthly 
Meeting minutes to indicate what they did in reference to the 
Negroes' education, we are not left entirely in the dark. The 
Horsham School Committee, which made a report of its own 
after 1783, made occasional reference thereto, and it must be 
understood from these reports that the Negroes were schooled 
at the expense of the school committee. The only proof of 
this statement, given in the records, is found in statements like 
the following: 

'"Min. Goshen Mo. Ml^., 7 — 10 — 1778. 
"'Ibid.. 12—11—1778. 
'"JWd., 8— II— 1780. 
'"Pnthey and Cope, 424. 

'"This statement is based on the results of G. Cope's study of local 
history. 

'"Bunting, Recs., Mtg. Phila. Yr. Mtg., 24. 
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An account of Thomas HalloweU for Bchoolii^ GrifBth Camel's and 
negro Caesar's children was produced and considered, and the treasurer 
ordered to pay him grant given. That of Caesar's lies for inspection,'" 

This makes clear that cases of Negro schooling were taken 
before the same committee as cases of poor Whites and were 
investigated and disposed of in the same manner. 

Byberry Preparative Meeting makes no reference during gybgny 
the early years to the status of the Negro in its limits. 
Martindale, in a History of Byberry and Moreland, states that 
slavery came into Byberry about 1721,'" the slaves being 
employed by the more opulent class to do the roughest work. 
The inventory of a Friends' property (1727) showed that he 
possessed "one negro girl, £20, and one negro boy, £30.""* '^*' 
Of their intervening history little is recorded, though the 
Negroes were set free by many members of Friends, and in 
1779 the meeting authorized SUas Walmsley and William 
Walmsley to provide a suitable burying ground for the use of 
Negroes who had been freed."' What was done for their 
education is not known. 

It is noticeable that in the earliest answers to the query 
concerning Negroes (about 1756) the majority of the monthly 
meetings txsually answered in an offhand manner that they 
were "clear" or there were "none to be chained with that 
breech," or something to that effect. The writer believes 
these reports first sent in were perhaps made from only a 
general knowledge of the situation, and not the result of an ^wreuTbe 
exact knowledge of their members' practices. This statement relied upon 
is not capable of an exact proof, but the remarkable similarity 
in all the meeting records for the first few reports, certainly 
indicate that such was the case. Quite frequently, yes, in 
most cases, the "clear" reports are followed after a few months 
or years by statements that some are imported, a few held 
as slaves, or one Negro sold and similar reports. This was 
true in the case of Gwynedd. In 1756 the meeting reported 
"we have not to chaise any,""* and three months following, 



'■"Ibid., 50. (The sources used by Martindale are not found.) 
'"Min. Byberry Prep. Mtg., 9 — 15 — 1779, 
'"Min. Gwynedd Mo. Mtg., 4 — 25 — 1756, 2iS- 
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"Friends think themselves clear in this respect";"' the 
nature of the wording in the last would imply it was based 
more on implicit faith than explicit judgment. Eleven years 
thereafter we have more definite reports, such as: 

. . . . clear of importing negroes; the few possessed by Friends 
are well used, their slavery eseepted,"* and none bought or sold that we 
know of; those that have them use them well as to tbe necessities of 
UCe and some are brought to meetings at times.'" 

Frcon that time forward the reports made to the monthly 
meeting were very definite. In 1775 a report was brought in 
which purported to cover the entire compass of the meetii^. 
It stated the number held, their stattK, and what was done 
for their benefit. It is interesting to note that a few enjoyed 
some educational opportunities, limited to be sure, the details 
of which are presented here, as they appeared in the minutes 
of the meeting. 

We of the committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting to visit such 
of our members as are possessed of slaves, and detaining them in bond- 
age, contrary .... visited all such of our members that are 
under that orcumstance as we know of, which are eight in number, who 
are possessed of sixteen negroes and one mulatto, viz.: 1st possesses 
one n^ro girl about 1 7 years of age and appeared in a disposition rathn" 
to justify the practice of detainii^ her in bondage during life than other- 
wise. 3d, possesses five negroes one of which is a man about 35 years of 
age, who he said he Intended to set free at the next quarter sessions. 
The other four — three boys and a girl, are young, whom he said he 
intended to set free as they came of a%<^ the \tays at 21 and the girl at 18, 
giving them learning to fit them for business. 3rd, two negroes, a man 
and a woman, the man about 30 years of age, who was in the possession 
of a Friend, lately deceased, now in bis executors, who said he intended 
they should soon enjoy their liberty. 4th, possessor of three negroes, 
one a woman 20 years old, who he said he expected should have her 
liberty in a short time — the other two, a man and a woman about 20 
years of age, both as we thought, incapable of freedom. 5th, possessor 
of 2 n^roes, a woman about 33 years old, who he said should have her 
liberty, when she earned him thirty pounds. The girl about ten years 
old who he said is to be set free by his last will when she arrives at the 
age of 30 years. 6th. Possessor of two negroes, both women, one about 
34, the other about 19 years old; the said Friend not in a capacity of 
givii^ any accomit of what m^ht be done for them. 7 



"'Min. Gwynedd Mo. Mtg., 7 — 27 — 1756, 164. 
""/Mrf., 7—28—1767, 13. 
'"/Wrf., 7—26—1768. 40. 
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a mulatto girl about 11 yearsold,bound tohim till she is3i,whohe said 
he intended to set at liberty at the age of 31, with endeavors to learn her 
to read. 8th. Possessor of a negro girl about 17 years old, who her 
mistress said she intended to do the best she could by.'" 

In 1779 it is reported that the affairs of N^roes are still in 
the hands of the committee for that purpose, but that not 
much more has been accomplished than was last reported.'" 
It would seem though that the committee was decidedly 
active in dealing with individual cases of discipline both at 
that time and in the years following. Especially did they 
urge first the freedom of the slave, and when this was refused, 
as it occasionally was, they did not hesitate to eject the 
recalcitrant member.'" So effective was their service that 
by 1790 there were none held as slaves by Friends and in 
regard to their education they reported: "Some care and 
labor is eictended towards the instruction and education of 
such Negroes as are under Friends' care.""* 

It would be interesting to compare the Friends' own 
account of their activity with that of an outsider who merely 
looked on, but the writer has been unable to find any opinion 
on the subject by any contemporary, either through this 
investigation or from those made by others. Many, it is 
true, comment on their social and economic status but little 
mention is ever made of their education.'"' 

The Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting (Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting) reported in 1776 that their Negroes were 
well taken care of, but their education was "much neg- 
lected."'" Three years later they reported: 

By the accounts now received it appears that the religious education of 
Buch negroes and their children as have been restored to freedom has 
been attended to and a visit performed to most of them to good satisfac- 
tion, and there appears to be a hopeful prospect that those who have 
been under their immediate care mill comply with Friends' advice with 
respect to the school education. Some care has been taken therein."* 

'"Min. Gwynedd Mo. Mtg,, 8 — 27 — 1775, 202. 
'"Ibid., 5—25—1779. 306- 
'M/frid., 8—26—1783, 172. 
'"/frid., 7 — 27 — 1790, 112. 

'"Kaln, P., Travels into North America, I, 390, 394. 
'"Min. Warrington and Fairfax Q. Mtg., 9-16-1776, 11. 
"*Ibid., 9 — 20 — 1779, 73. (Warrington Meeting, in the County of 
York.) 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD THE INDIANS 

The uncommon relation existing from the time of the first 

settlement of Penn's colony throughout the entire colonial 

history, is well known to every schoolboy; such relations, 

between any possibly antagonistic groups, have been without 

p^^„ parallel in the history of this country. Applegarth, speaking 

relation of ^ ^^ happy relationship, states that the results of his study 

Quakers revealed but two instances in which Friends had been 

and Indians massacred by Indians, and these cases were entirely the 

results of misunderstanding.^*' 

It is aside from the point to relate at length the means 
employed by Penn and the Quakers to cultivate the friendship 
of these people. Nothing was more forceful than his immed- 
iate association with, and travels among them, and the 
messages in which he explained that he and his people were 
one with them and that they were all the "Friends of Onas." 
Indian aifairs were considered in a rational manner and 
occupied much of the time of the Governor and Council. 
Instances of a solicitous interest in the Indians* are seen in the 
No ram to ^^"^ ^^ ^7°^, forbidding the sale of nun to any but the chiefs, 
any but who should distribute it as they thought best,"" and a still 

chieftain by more restrictive law in 1722, which prohibited the sale of 
law, 1701 liquor to Indians. Of stUl more importance was the establish- 

ment of the principle that an abuse committed by an Indian 
towards the Whites must be adjusted by the Indian chief, not 
revenged by the Whites, which was given out in the instruc- 
tions to colonists; and the converse stated later (1728) by the 
Governor, that if a White injured an Indian he should make 
complaint to the Whites, who would then punish the offense 
under their own laws.'" 

Friends' ministers were also active in the missionary work 
among the Indians, which was first ui^ed and practiced by 



"■Applegarth, Quakers in Pa., Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 
Vlll-fX, 56. 

'^Koi. Rec. II, 16. 

"■/Md., III. 356. 

•Mention ^ould also be made of the Friendly Ass'nfor Preserving 
Peace with the Indians, For reference see Vol. 3, Penn's MS., relating to 
Indian Affairs, pp. 17-18, an addrtes to Governor Dew^, 1757; also 
p. 89, an address to Proprietaries ~ " "' ' ~ 

same subject. 
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George Fox. Not only the numerous excursions of Penn, but 

also those of Thomas Story, Thtnuas Turner, Chalkley and 

others, evidence the ready spirit with which the commands of 

Fox were received.'" Besides the general missionary work 

and relief for the Indians, that from time to time is mentioned yjari^ of 

in the several meetings, there is no evidence that anythii^ missionaries 

considerable towards a school education was attempted till 

the latter part of the century. In a letter of the yearly 

meeting in 1796, it is stated that Friends are, 

engaged in an undertaking to furnish them with some (rf the comforts of 

civilized life. A fund is raising to supply the atpense of instructing them Specific 

in Agriculture, in mechanic arts, and in some useful branches rf educational 

learning."" ^'^^ 

An excellent illustration of this movement towards the 
education of the Indian, and the naive friendly manner with 
which they made known their needs is found in the following 
communications, which are self-explanatory. 
To the children of the friends of Onas, who first settled in Pennsylvania: 
Brothers, The request of Complanter, a chief of the Seneca Nation. 

The Seneca Nation sees that the Great Spirit intends that they shall The Indians 
not continue to live by hunting, and they look around on every ride, request aid 
and inquire who it is that shall teach them what is best for them to do. 
Your fathers have dealt fairly and honestly with our Others, and they 
have charged us to remember it; and we think it right to tell you that 
we wish our children to be taught the same principles by which your 
fathers were guided in their councils. 

Brothers, we have too little wisdom among us, we cannot teach our 
children what we perceive their situation requires them to know, and 
we therefore ask you to instruct some of them; we wish them to be 
instructed to read and write, and such other things as you teach your 
own children; and especially teach them to love peace. 

Brothers, we desire of you to take under your care two Seneca boys, 
and teach them as your own; and in order that they may be satisfied 
to remain with you, and be easy in their minds, that you will take with 
them the son of our interpreter, and teach tiim according to his desire. 

Brothers, you know it is not in our power to pay you for the education 
(rf these three boys; and therefore you must, if you do this thii^, lode up 
to God for your reward. 

Brothers, You will consider of this request, and let us know what you 
determine to do. If your hearts are inclined toward us, and you will 
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afford our nation this great advantage, I will send my son as one of the 
boys to receive your instruction, at the time which you shall appoint.'*' 
Complanter his 
Signed2-io-i79i X 

In presence of Joseph Nichols. rnark 

To Complanter, The Seneca Chief: 

The written message of Complanter, dated at Philadelphia, on the 
lOth of February last, was not received by us until some weeks after. 
His request that we would take under our care two Seneca boys, one of 
them his own son, accompanied with the son of Joseph Nicholson, we 
have considered, and do ^ree to receive them when they can con- 
veniently be sent to us: intending they shall be Ij'eated with care and 
kindness and instructed in readii^, writing and husbandry as the other 
children of our Friends are taught; the Governor of Pennsylvania, when 
informed of this proposal, having expressed his approbation thereof, as 
did General Knox.'* 

Signed on behalf, and by appointment of a meeting of the representa- 
tives, of the said people, on the second day of the sixth month, called 
June, 1791. By several Friends. 

In 179s a committee was appointed by the Yearly Meeting 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey for the promotion and 
improvement of the Indian natives.'" Their first act was 
to attempt to leam the Indian's attitude towards such an 
activity on the part of Friends.'" Accordingly a circular 
letter was sent out to the various neighboring tribes, and also 
acc<OTipanied by a letter from the secretary of state, signifying 
the government's cooperation and sanction."* From the 
responses it appeared that only the Oneidas and part of the 
Tuscaroras were willing to accept any assistance, so the fol- 
lowing summer of 1796, three Friends, approved by the 
committee, were sent and settled among the Oneidas. In the 
winter of 1796 they established a school, continued for several 
years, and taught by an Indian who had been educated in 
New England."* The Indians were found, at first, to be 
quite averse to any continuous labor, and it was necessary fo 
the Friends to establish themselves, and to improve a piece 
of land, in the hope that the Indians would see the results and 

"•Conduct of the Society of Friends towards Indians, 98-99. 

■«/Wrf. 

'"A brief account of the Committee's proceedings (pub. in Phila.), 7. 

'"/Md. 

"Hbid. 

"'Ibid. 
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become interested in the process. This seems to have wotked 
qinte sati^actorQy, fen* in 1799 they report that the Indians 
have improved some lands and "sowed them with irtieat."*** 
The various occtqtations moitioned as being taught the boys 
were: smith worfc. tilHi^ sot!, sewing, the preparation of 
hnnber in sawmills, and the details inchided therein. The 
girls were frequently instructed in spinning, knitting, sewing, 
school learning, etc.** 

At this time (1799) the Oneidas became distrustful (rf the 
motives of those in ciiarge of the settlement, thinking that 
such an investment in implements and the permanent 
nature of the farms laid out, indicated an intention to sedc 
after a time to take thdr territory frmn them. The settlers 
became aware of Hm feeling and to prove their good faith, 
decided to leave the settlement with all implements and 
improvements in sole charge of the natives. The prepara- 
tions to leave were accomplished in a friendly conference, 
held in September, 1 799.*" The success of this work, for the 
Oneidas, had been watched by the Seneca tribes, and resulted 
in an interest in the same thing, culminating in the letters 
requesting the Friends' assistance, which have already been 
presented.*" 

SUMMARY 

Thot^h slavery had fixed itself, very early, as an institution 
in Pennsylvania, it was not destined to continue its growth slavery in 
unmolested. Some of the chief factors working against it Pennsylvsma 
were: (t) The scruples of Friends, and other sects, (2) the 
Germans and (3) the opposition of White labor. Restrictive 
legislation was passed in 1700, 1705 and 1712, placing an ever 
increasing duty upon those imported. Gradual abolition was 
provided for by statutes of 1780 and 1788. Socially and 
economically the condition of the Negro in Pennsylvania was 
more desirable than in states of her latitude and further 
south. 

To three Quakers, opposed to Negro slavery, some brief 
attention is given. Their expressions also indicate a solici- 

'""Conduct of the Society of Friends towards Indians, 10. 

•°i/6td., 8, 9, 10. 

*-Ibid., 1 1. "»See page 263. 
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toils interest in the education of the Indian. Their influence 
was extended by missionary journeys, speaking in public, and 
numerous pamphlets pubhshed on that subject. This work 
was by no means hmited to the Quakers. Slavery was 
denounced as impracticable, unjust and inconsistent with the 
ideals of a free nation. 

(i) Not only individual leaders, but also the organized 
meetings arrayed themselves to fight against slavery. The 
first memorial to that effect was on the part of Germantown 
Meeting in i688. This was sent to the Quarterly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, but at that date they took no action in regard 
to it. In 1727 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting's advisers 
censured the practice of trading in slaves. A more extensive 
warning and rqiroof was administered in 1758. Throughout 
the early half of the century efforts were made to secure favor 
for the slaves' freedom ; it was necessary that in some meas- 
ure that should come first. 

{2) After the active campaign for freedom, the interest in 
education increased, and, in the last half of the century, 
there are frequent statements of that nature in records of 
meetings. Separate schools were established for them where 
possible. One in Philadelphia was set up by the meeting, 
though in large measure due to the active personal influence 
of Benezet, who, after 1782, taught in the school till his 
death. Moses Patterson was the first teacher; after 1786 
two schools are always mentioned in reports. In the five 
years preceding 1782 it is estimated that two hundred and 
fifty Negroes attended the school. 

Some attention is given to the Negroes and their education, 
or lack of it, in each of the meetings. The core of this subject 
in those meetings was in the charge of a committee, the 
general character of whose duties was indicated on page 247. 
The support of the Negro schools and the education of the 
poor children was similar to that of other schools.*** Reports 
on the progress in freeing, supporting, and educating the 
Negro, were required by their superior meetings. 

'"No summary is given of conditions in each of the meetii^s; if 
desired, see in index, "n^ro education." 
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The relations between Friends and Indians were most 
cordial from the beginning. Though their education was 
preadied early by missionaries and practised in a smaller 
way, little organized tfort was made until 1795. In that 
year the yearly assembly took the necessary steps to establish 
schools among neighboring tribes, the first mentioned being 
for the Oneidas. The desire of the Indian for aid in these 
matters is indicated by the quoted letter of ComplaJiter, the 
Seneca chief. 
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CHAPTER XII 



CONCLUSION 



The society, established by Gecn^e Fox, near the middle of 
Society the seventeenth century, increased rapidly in numbers, due 

estabUshed ^^^ largdy to the efforts of its founder and the services of 
the men whom he associated with him in his work. This 
influence was extended by means of (i) journeys made to 
Influence foreign parts; (a) letters; and (3) preaching out of doors to 

extended by qJ[ ^^o would listen. Fox, from the first, was interested in 
'*'*^ education, particularlymoral and practical, and recommended 

the establishment of several schools. He was primarily 
interested in (i) moral training; (a) reUgious instruction; and 
Fox's aims ^^^ ^ education of a practical sort which would fit every 
in education individual to earn a livelihood. These ends which he strove 
for were likewise accepted as worthy to be achieved, and 
consciously striven forby thesociety in its organized meetings. 
This organization of meetings itself was devised by Fox and 
Organiza- regularly constituted in various parts before the time of his 

tion devised death. It consisted of yearly, quarterly, monthly, and 
by Fox particular meetings, whose relations were well defined. The 

functions of the first were general and directive; those of the 
last were particular and effective. The chief weakness, 
Weakness in already pointed out in previous chapters, was the lack of 
the or^aniza- compulsory power in the yearly meeting. Its recommenda- 
tion tions gained results, but might be neglected in communities 
desiring to do so. 

An organization, of itself, performs nothing. Its accom- 
plishments depend on men who have purposes, and the 
detennination and abihty to execute them. A considerable 
number of such men were members of Friends, and expressed 

^" ** themselves definitely on education. Such leaders as Penn, 

were mter- 

ested in Pothergill, Fox, Banks, Chalkley, Cnsp, Crouch, Pastonus, 

education Benezet and others as important, were responsible for its 
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edvLca.tiotial guidance and in the end, accomplishments. 

Firom astudy of their expressions it appearsthatthecriticisms, 
concerning the Quakers' antipathy to education, are without 
fouTLdation, and arose ,for the most part, from their statement 
tliat a classical education was «o( essential for a minister. 
The life and the education of most of them attest the fact 
that, they sought a higher education for themselves and pro- 
moted it for others. Not only for their own society, but for 
the rich and poor of others, were efforts made to establish 
schools. The education of Indians and Negroes was simi- 
larly urged both on the part of individimis and the organiza- 
tion. The tangible results of their efforts in this regard were 
seen in the various local meetings. 

In the establishment of schools, the direction lay in the 
hands of the yearly meeting. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting's 
advices on that subject, for the first haJf century, were very 
general in nature and seemingly of little import to the various 
lower meetings. A development is noticed, however, toward 
a definite plan for schools to be establi^ed. The advices of 
1746 and continuing thereafter, 1750, 1751, i7S3i i7SS> i778t 
and following, are definite in their ideas as to what should be 
done, and the persistency with which they were urged in the 
meetings, where all school affairs came to be attended to by 
committees, seems to have effected tangible results. C<Mn- 
mittee reports on educational conditions increased greatly in 
definiteness after 1777, which allows a better estimate to be 
made of what was done. From such reports it is estimated 
that by the end of the century there were sixty or seventy 
schools established "according to direction" given by the 
yearly meeting. Many others are reported jn various meet- 
ings, which did not measure up in any great degree to the 
standards set. 

These standards' (stated elsewhere in this work) demanded 
a high moral quality in masters and mistresses, as well as 
training in the subjects to be taught. From a study of the 
manuscript records and newspapers it appears that the moral 
standards, met by Quaker masters, were as high, and, in 
Philadelphia, perhaps higher than those of the other private 
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school masters. The cases of open lawlessness are at least 
more numerous in the latter case. The degree of preparation 
for teaching ranged from the highest, the best college trained 
men of the day, to the lowest, those who possessed a most 
elementary education. 

The opportunities offered for study, both in the lower and 
in the Classical School, were at all times equal at least to those 
of the other schoob of the day. 

The Quakers estabhshed no system of public schools, 
though they were called such quite frequently. As public 
sdiool sentiment grew, and the Quaker schools correspondingly 
declined in many places, they often were taken over as public 
schools. In that sense they were, truly enough, the founda- 
tion of public schools. Education was free to the poor; in a 
few cases the funds might be applied to lower the rates paid 
by the regular pay scholars, but such were exceptional. 

In 1750 there were about fifty particular meetings in the 
territory covered by this study; those were under the direc- 
tion of seventeen monthly meetings.' With the exception of 
nine of them we know from their reports that they had 
schools then, or estabhshed them in the period following 1750, 
in which the increased activity and interest of the yearly 
meeting brought the subject more fully to their notice. From 
the nature of the reports, it is often impossible to determine 
the date of estabhshing such a school, and because of the 
irregularity of reports it is not known how long a school may 
have been in operation before reported. For these reasons 
any estimate such as made above is very unsatisfactory. 

It is not to be understood that at the time above mentioned 
the schools were in all cases "according to the plan" of the 
yearly meeting. Many reports have been quoted wherein 
schools were mentioned which did not measure up to the 
standards.' Some lacked buildings, grounds, Friends as mas- 
ters, masters' accommodations, and so forth. 

Assuming the nine meetings, for which no schools were 
reported in the minutes, did not have them, there were 



■Bowden, II, 347 fE. (tables showing the particular monthly, and 
quarterly meetings, etc.)- 

*See in index: Merion and Valley, for example. 
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about forty schools under control of the Quakers, who at that 
date constituted one-third of the entire population,* The 
population estimated by Oldmixon was about 100,000 in 
1 741,' Thoi^h the colony increased rapidly by immigration,* 
the Quaker increase was not proportionate to their numbers 
stated above.' In 1795 it is stated that the Episcopalians 
and Quakers together constituted but one-third of the whole 
population, which then numbered about 434,373.' The 
ntunber of regularly established Quaker schools at that date 
was between sixty and seventy. 

If in 1 741 we estimate the number of school age children of 
Quaker parentage between six and seven thousand, which is 
probably a less number than there actually were, it is appar- 
ent that the schools regularly established were in no way 
adequate to the school population. The remainder were 
doubtless cared for in the frequently mentioned mixed 
schools and neighborhood schools, which are known to have 
been common. These were sometimes under partial control 
of the Quaker meetings. What proportion the number of 
Quaker schools bears to those established by other agencies is 
not known. No studies made up to the present time have 
attempted to estimate the number of schools established by 
all or particular agencies. Any comparison is impossible 
until such a study is made. 

*Bowden, II, 157. 

'Ibid., 156; quoted from Oldmixon, I, 304. 

■6,200 new settlers came in 1729 (Bowden, II, 156). 

'Bid., 157. 

*Wiiiterbotham, II, 43^439; also, census report, 1790. 
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